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WELD  FOOD  SITOATION  19A-6-A7_± 


Yforld  Summary 

World  food  production  in  19^^-47  will  be  about  7  percent 
above  the  lov^  le^el  of  last  year  and  may  be  slightly  above  the  _ 
prewar  average.    While  the  most  pronounced  increases  m  production 
occurred  in  the  war  devastated  areas  and  in  areas  stricken  by 
drought  in  1945-4-6,  output  in  many  of  these  areas  is  still  far 
below  averaf^e  and  they  are  in  urgent  need  of  continued  large 
imports  during  194b-47.    Much  of  the  increase  in  production  this 
year  is  in  areas  where  supplies  are  not  readily  available  ior 
export.    Therefore,  such  exports  of  food  products  as  are  avail- 
able must  be  carefully  utilized  if  an  acute  shortage  is  to  be 
averted  next  spring. 

The  demand  for  exportable  food  supplies  promises  to  be  ' 
nearly  as  groat  during  the  194-6-/^7  consumption  year  as  it  was 
in  the  past  year,  while  exportable  supplies  of  all  foods,  m 
terms  of  calories,  may  be  no  larger.    Supplies  of  breadgrams 
available  for  export  may  be  somewhat  smaller  because  of  the 
sharp  deduction  in  stocks  last  year.    Rice  supplies  available 
from  exporting  countries  are  likely  to  continue  at  about  last  ^ 
year's  low  level.    Some  increase  is  in  prospect  in  tne  qi^antities 
of  sugar,  fats  and  oils,  and  fish  available  for  export  but  these 
increases  will  be  partially  offset  by  smaller,  exports  oi  meat, 
dairy  products  and  eggs. 

The  demand  for  food  imports  is  stimulated  by  the  low  level 
of  food  stocks  in  both  exporting  and  importing  countries  and  a 
desire  to  increase  stocks,  sufficiently  to  overcome  the  day- to- 
day problems  of  distribution.     There  is  also  a  desire,  on  the 
part  of  many  countries,  to  increase  tbe  rations  of  their  popu- 
lation over  the  extremely  low  levels  of  last  year  when  phjrsical 
endurance,  was  lowered  by  malnutrition.    Also,  in  many  countries, 
particularly  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  where  purchasing  power 
has  been  stimulated  by  a  high  industrial  activity  or  by  high  prices 
for  raw  products,  people  are  demanding  more  food  pnd  a  better  diet 
than  they  have  ever  had  before. 

In  comparing  the  194t>-47  food  production  with  prewar,  the 
increase  in  population  of  at  least  7  percent  also  must  be  taken 
into  account.    On  a  per  capita  basis  food  supplies  for  the  current 
consumption  year  are  about  5  percent  below  prewar. 


The  food  production  and  marketing  year  varies  somewhat  from 
region  to  region,  but  in  general  this  report  is  concerned 
with  the  period  from  about  August  1,  1946  until  crops  from 
the  1947  harvest  become  available  for  consumption. 
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Although  there  has  been  sone  increase  in  ra-tioTis<i>'fDi^d 
in  several  countries  following  the  nev;  harvest,  the  experience 
of-the--past  year-has  resulted  in-more  caution- in-. the--relaxatio53^  - 
of  the  food  controls  than  was  practiced  a  year  ago  follov/ing  the 
end  of  hostilities.    Since  import  demands  at  current  prices  for 
most  staple  foods  remain''  considerablAr  in  excess  of  exportable 
^  supplies,  there  is  a  continued  need  for  international  cbTTsriderataan 
by  the  International  Emergency  Food  Council.'  The  present, plan 
is  to  continue  the  allocation  of  foods  until  the  end  of  194.7 
or  as  long  as  a  Tforld  shortage  exists. 

During  the  current  calendar  year  a  large  part  of  the  inter- 
national food  shipments  has  been  on  a  non-commercial  b asis.  The 
largest  item  in  this  category  T/as  relief  shipments  by  IJNRRA, 
individual  governments,  and  private  individur'.O..s  and  organizations. 
Military  shipments  for  civilian  feeding  in  occupied  areas  were 
substantial,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  Sub- 
stantial shipments  of  food  vfere  made  also  as  part  of  the  winding- 
up  of  the  United  States  lend-lease  program. 

With  this  program  wound  up,  and  v.'itn  UNPJtA  discontinuing  its 
activities  at  the  end  of  1946  (except  for  the  Far  East),  most  of 
the  international  food  shipments  in  1947  will  be  on  a  purchase 
basis.    Leaving  military  shipments  aside  (which  are  not  included 
in  the  usual  trade  statistics),  it  appears  that  more  than  four- 
fifths  of  the  prospective  194-7  food  exports  from  the  United  States 
will  be  on  a  cash  or  credit  basis.     (In  contrast,  in  the  first  half 
of  1946,  nearly  one-ha].f  of  the  United  States  agricultural  exports 
consisted  of  lend-lease  goods  and  of  UURRA  and  oth-;.r  relief  shipments). 

In  the  case  of  most  other  agricultural  exporting  countries,  the 
proportion  of  food  exports  "on  a  gift  basis  is" likely  to  be  even" 
smaller  than  for  the  United  States  with  its  large  population  -  where 
shipments  are  made  by  churches  and  other  charitable  institutions 
and  by  individuals. 

The  purchases  of  food  by  foreign  countries  will,  of  course, 
be  dependent  both  upon  the  availal)ility  to  them  of  gold  and  foreign 
exchange  and  upon  the  relative  urgency  for  ind\istrial  or  nonfood 
imports.     In  many  instances  their  exports  will  continue  to  be  far 
belov/  their  iraport  needs;  but  accumulated  gold  and  exchange  reserves 
and  international  loans  will  provide  a  large  supplementary  reservoir 
of  means  of  payment.     The  countries  of  the  'western  Hemisphere,  the 
European  neutrals,  and  India  have  greatly  increased  their  gold  and 
exchange  holdings;  thus  they  are  able  to  finance  larger  imports  than 
before  the  war.     The  exchange  position  of  those  belligerent  countries 
which  have  encountered  balance-of -payment  difficulties  as  a  result  of 
the  war  will  be  eased  by  the  gradual  disbursement,  during  the  next 
few  years,  af  the  United  States  loans  to  the  United  Kingdom,  of  a 
large  total  of  Export-Import  Bank  loans,  and  of  the  loans  by  Canada 
to  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  countries,  by  other  intergovernmental 
credit  arrangements,  and  by  the  prospective  activities  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  and  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund. 
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On  the  whole,  it  appears  probable  that  this  variety  of  sources 
of  foreign  exchange  will  raake  it  possible  for  many  countries  to  pay 
for  their  necessary  food  imports,    A  number  of  countries  will,  how- 
ever, continue  to  restrict  imports  of  necessary  foo,ds  and  of  other 
necessities,  such  as  reconstruction  materials.    Among  the  items  so 
restricted  are  fresh  and  canned  fruits,  vfhich  many  of  these  countries 
have  classified  as  luxuries  or  semi-luxuries.    But,  with  a  gradual 
easing  of  their  exchange  position,  they  may  gradually  increase  the 
exchange, allocations  also- for  the  importation  of  non-essential  foods, 

Ifiii-iile  transportation  facilities  in' some  of  the  most  seriously 
devastated  areas  have  been  repaired  to  some  Extent  during  the  past 
year,  the  shortage  of  transportation  equipment  is  likely  to  continue 
to  be  a  problem  in  the  distribution  of  food  supplies  in  many  areas 
in  1946-47 o    In  several  countries  the  replacement  and  repair  of 
transportation  facilities  have  not  kept  up  with  depreciation  and 
scrappings,  and  are  limiting  the  volume  of  fond  supplies  which  can 
be  moved  to   ports  for  shipment  as-  well  a;s  the 

movement  of  products  from  importing  centers  to  points  needing  relief. 
There  are  also  shortages  of  rail  equipcment  and  facilities  for  coast- 
wise and  inland  water  transportation,  ivhich  prevent  efficient  . 
utilization  of  food  supplies  vfithin  the?  boundaries  of  several 
countries.     This,  problem  is  particularly  serious  in  Brazil,  China, 
the  Philipranes,  and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

Increase  in  Food. Output,  Result  of  Larger  Crops 

The'  supplies  01  nearly  all  food  crops  during  194-6-47  will  be 
larger  than  in  1945-46  but  little  increase  is  expected  in  the 
supplies  of  livestock  products.     The  short  meat  situation  is  being 
partially  relieved  in  man3r  areas  by  the  increased  fish  catch  and 
fishing  fleets  are  approaching  their  prevvar  capacityo 

Production  of  wheat  and  rye  is  about  12  percent  above  the 
small  crop  of  1945-46  and  about  96  percent  of  prewar,.  Approximately 
half  of  the  increase  in  the  world  wheat  crop  is  in  countries  having 
little  effect  upon  world  trade  in  wheat  and  flour.    Moreover,  the 
depletion 'of  stocks  offsets  in  considerable  measure  the  increase  in 
production  so  that  total  breadgra,in  supplies  available  this  year 
again  appear  small  in  relation  to  requirements.     The  shortage  of 
rice  and  other  foodstuffs,  also  feedgrains  for  food  use,  all  combine 
to  augment  the  demand  for  wheat  and  flour. 

Present  conditions  for  the  rice  crop  in  the  important  pro-  , 
ducing  countries  indicate  a  somewhat  larger  crop,  than  that  harvested 
last  year,  but  largely  because  of  reduced, acreage  it  is  still  below 
the  prewar  average »     The  greatest    decreases  in  acreage  compared 
with  prev/ar  have  been  in  'the  exporting  countries  of  southeastern 
Asia,  which  together  with  urJ'avorable  weather,  are  causing  a 
reduction  in  the  exportable  supplies  of  rice  during  the  coming 
year  to  about  the  same  level  as  last  year  vihen  they  were  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  previ-ar  average. 
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An  increase  of  approximately  10  percent  is  expected  in  the 
supplies  of  sugar  during  19^6-47.    Larger  crops  are  in  prospect 
in  Cuba,  United  States,  and  most  European  countries.  Supplies 
of  edible  oil  also  vrill  be  slightly  larger  than  in  1945-^^6  and 
quantities  available  for  export  in  19^7,  especially  coconut  oil, 
vfill  be  above  this  year's  exports,  but  will  still  be  less  than 
half  of  the  prewar  exports  of  fats  and  oils.    Supplies  of  dried 
fruits,  nuts,  and  apples  available  for  export  also  are  above 
last  year,  but  considerably  below  prev/ar. 

Production  of  mea+.s,  dairy  products  and  eggs  is  expected  to 
continue  at  the  reduced  levels  of  1946,  and  the  quantities  avail-  ' 
able  for  export  in  19A7  will  probably  be  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
exports  of  19/^6,  principally  because  of  the  prospects  of  smaller 
exports  from  the  United  States. 

The  countries  of  southern  and  western  Europe  and  North  Africa 
showed  the  greatest  increases  in  food  production  over  1945-46  but 
crop  prospects  are  also  considerably  more  favorable  than  a  year 
ago  in  many  of  the  Far  Eastern  countries,  particularly  India,  the  - 
Philippines,  and  Japan.    About  the  only  countries  in  the  world 
where  food  production  is  at  or  belov/  the  levels  of  last  year  are 
the  United  Kingdom,  Eire,  Romania,  Siam,  Korea  and  Manchuria. 

In  Continental  Europe  as  a  v/hole  (excluding  Russia)  production 
in  1946-47  is  expected  to  total  about  90  p&rcent  of  prev/ar,  Vv'hich 
is  a  substantial  increase  over  1945-4-6  v-rhen  it  was  less  than  80 
percent  of  prev/ar.    Some  further  recovery  in  food  production  is 
also  indicated  in  the  Soviet  Union  during  194t-47,  but  is  still  well 
below  prewar  levels.    Weather  in  the  Middle  East  v/as  generally 
favorable  to  crop  production  during  1946.    This  area  will  have 
adequate  svipplies  for  its  needs,  and  will  provide  more  than  normal 
quantities  of  cereals,  fruits,  and  nuts  for  export. 

In  the  major  countries  of  the  Far  East,  crop  production  this 
year  also  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  higher  than  it  v/as  last  year. 
For  the  area  as  a  whole,  the  food  situation  will  be  much  less 
critical  than  in  19A.5-^o.    Production  of  rice,  sugar,  and  vegetable 
oils  in  the  surplus  producing  countries  of  this  region,  hov^ever, 
will  be  much  less  than  in  prev/ar  and  only  small  quantities  of  copra 
and  palm  oil  Tvill  be  available  for  export  to  the  outside  world.  On 
the  otherhand,  this  area  will  need  large  supplies  of  cereals  and 
some  sugar  to  avoid  distress  in  the  deficit  food  producing  countries. 

Continued  wet  v;eather  during  the  harvest  season  in-  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Eire  has  substantially  reduced  the  output  of  food  crops 
in  this  area  and  feeding  prospects  for  the  coming  year  are  uncertain. 
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Food  Prodnction  in  Selected  Countries,  19AO-4.6  as 
Percent  of  Prewar  Average 

  (Computed  in  terms  of  calories)  ^ 


Country 


Europe  2/ 
Non/ay  3/ 
Sweden 
.  Denmark 
Belgium 
Netherlands 
France 
Spain 
Italy 

Switzerland 

Middle  East 

Palestine 
Turkey 

Far  East 
India 
China  4/ 
Japan 

United  Kingdom  5/ 
Eire 

British  Dominions 
Canada 
Australia 
New  Zealand 
Un.of  So. Africa 

United  States 

Latin  Amerioa 
Mexico 
Cuba 

Brazil 
Uruguay 
Argentina 
Chile 


Base 
Period. 

1933-37 
1933-37 

1933- 37 

1934-  3B 
1933-37 
1933-37 
1931-35 
1933-37 
1933-37 


1936-39 
1936-39 
1934-38 


1935-39 

1931-  37 

1932-  36 

1934-38 
1934-38 


1935-39 


:  1940!  1941;  1942;  1943!l944  ll9A5  !l946  1/ 


1935-39 


1935- 39 

1936-  40 

1934-38 
1934/35-38/39 
1934/35-38/39 
1934/35-38/39 


120 

113 

127 

■  —  " 

— 

— 

110 

110 

115 

123 

132 

132 

156 

95 

104 

- 

.  - 

— 

132 

79 

96 

95 

72 

94 

- 

— 

-  ■ 

89 

68 

96 

99 

66 

90 

138 

129 

128 

±U± 

90 

103 

95 

98 

107 

104 

129 

106 

124 

130 

124 

142 

(125) 

T  n  / 
104 

91 

121 

98 

73 

(13-4) 

jlUU 

9  / 

1  ^^^^ 
100 

T  T  Zl 

116 

110 

103 

(110) 

on 
99 

.  94 

94 

95 

107 

100 

105 

100  • 

102 

114 

107 

99 

83 

97 

11  / 

13  D 

"1 

151 

139 

138 

(120) 

100 

109 

99 

107 

108 

113 

(100) 

157 

95 

157 

85 

133 

100 

134 

76 

108 

103 

84 

66 

97 

(105) 

120 

114 

114 

104 

110 

106 

(110) 

112 

85 

114 

102 

98 

92 

(105) 

114 

122 

133 

132 

139 

138 

138 

106 

128 

141 

128 

144 

129 

143 

99 

87 

118 

103 

140 

127 

148 

122 

122 

124 

126 

136 

130 

134 

100 

117 

102 

122 

89 

97 

(100) 

122 

104 

104 

125 

94 

86 

(105) 

96 

99 

105 

116 

111 

114 

(115) 

^  l/Preliminary.  Indices  in  parenthesis  are  estimates  based  on  weather  conditrtariR 
nnthe  grovang  season  rather  than  on  computations  of  recorded  production. 
2/    Excludes  food  produced  from  imported  feed, 

3/    Includes  only  that  part  of  the  whale  oil  production  that  is  used  in 
Norway  for  food.      4/  Based  on  production  in  15  provinces  of  southern  and 
i^stern  Cnma,  for  details  see  page  59.     5/  Including  food  produced  from 
imported  feed  and  livestock. 


In  the  British  Dominions  the  production  of  food  cereals  is  much 
above  last  year  but  the  quantities  available  for  export  will  be 
less  because  of  reduced  stocks.    Conditions  for  livestock  pro- 
duction have  also  improved  with  increased  feed  supplies  but 
supplies  of  livestock  products  for  export  are  not  expected  to 
increase  materially  during  the  current  consumption  year. 

Food  output  in  the  United  States  continued  at  the  high- 
levels  of  the  last  2  years  with  increases  in  crop  production 
offsetting  the  decline  in  livestock  products.    In  Cuba,  output 
has  reached  nevr  high  levels  duo  largely  to  -expansion  in  sugar 
production.    In  Brazil,  v;here  crop  output  is  measured  on  a 
calendar  year  basis,  food  output  during  194-6  is  believed  to 
have  been  almost  as  large  as  the  record  output  of  1944-. 

In  the  southern  part  of  South  America,  spring  crops  are 
off  to  a  good  start  and  acreage  in  food  crops  has  been  expanded. 
Should  favorable  v/eather  continue,  food  output  should  be  much 
above  the  low  level  of  the  last  2  years  unless  locust  damage, 
v/hich  is  threatened,  becomes  serious. 
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SITUATIOIT  BY  HEGIONS  MD  COu^ITIlIES 
jo.'!  ".  :  ■  .';   K    .  COHTIlTSN^H/g  SIH0P3 

Summary 

Domestically-produced  food  supplies  in  continental  jEurope  in 
1946-47  will  iDe  considerably  larger  than  in  1945-46,  iDUt  well  telow 
the  ,prev;ar  average,    l/eather  conditions,  so  ad^^erse  in  1945,  this 
year  favored  an  increase  in  acrea^:e  and  yields  in  most  countries. 
Farm  operations  could  proceed  more  smoothly  thi's  year  than  last, 
when  the  closing  campaigns  of  the  war  v/ere  heing  fought  over  large 
parts  of  Europe.    At  the  same  time,  the  shortage  of  farm  supplies, 
notahly  fertilizer,  which  grew  throughout  the  war  period  and  became 
especially  acute  toward  the  end,  continued  unahated  in_  some  areas 
and  vras  "but  partially  relieved  in  others.    Economic  and  political 
difficulties,  caused  hy  the  \irar  and  the  changes  consequent  upon 
its  conclusion,  still  impede  the  recovery  of  ae^ri culture,  especially 
in  the  defeated  nations. 

The  increase  in  crop  output  compared  with  1945  has  "been  most 
striking  in  Mediterranean  and  V'estern  Europe,   the  m.ain  wheat  grow- 
ing regions.     Output  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  where  rye  is 
the  chief  grain,  is  expected  to  show  a  comparatively  modest  increase 
over  the  low  1945  level.     In  the  Eanuhe  .Basin,  wheat  recovered 
strongly,  "but  the  im.portant  corn  crop  has  oeen  damaged  hy  a  severe 
summer  drought.    Hov;ever,,  total  gl'ain  production  in  the  Danube 
Basin  as  v/ell  as  in  other  pa.rts  of  E-oro'oe  vdll  "be  larger  than  last 
year.    Most  countries  also  expect  a  considerably  better  harvest 
of  potatoes  and  sugar  beets.     Production  of  fo.ts  and  oils  will 
be  up  from.  1945-46.    Ifnile  the  oilseed  crop  has  shovjn  a  decline, 
a  marked  increase  in  olive  oil  output  is  -anticipated  at  present, 
and  some  im.provement  is  likely  for  butter  and  slaughter  fats.  S 
Since  livestock  num.bers  recovered  somev;hat  in  1945-46  and  domestic 
feed  supplies  duxing  the  coming  months  v/ill  be  more  abundant  than 
last  winter,  livestock  products  in  1946-47  should  exceed  last 
year's  low  level. 

Total  production  for  food  will  be  nearer  to  the  prev/ar  average 
than  farm  output,  for,  as  in  the  past  several  years,  most  countries 
will  continue  to  extract  more  flour  from  gradn  than  is  customa.rj'- 
and  to  use  for  food  a  part  of  the  gra.in  and  potato  crops  ordina,rily 
reserved  for  livestock.    Ilahing  allov/ance  for  such  shifts  in  crop 
utilization  compared  with  preivpx,  the  continent's  food  output, 
in  terms  of  energy  value,  for  the  consc-mption  ye-ar  1946-47  is 
tentatively  estimated  a„t  close  to  90  percent  of  the  1933-37  average, 
as  against  less  than  80  percent  in  1945-46. 

Since  continental  Europe  as  a  v/holc  wG,s,on  a  deficit  basis 
in  prewar  times,  importing  some  10  percent  of  its  food  supply 
(including  feed  in  terms  of  food)  for  a  pop^xLation  somewhat 
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smaller  than  at  present,  the  gap  iDetween  indigenous  production 
and  consumption  at  -orewar  levels  olDviously  remains  wide.  More- 
over/ shipments  from  the  formerly  surplus-producing  regions  of 
eastern  and  southeastern  Europe  to  the  west  are  likely  to  he 
insignificant  in  1946-47  as  in  1945-46.     Many  co-antries  V7ill  not 
he  ahle  to  m.c^intain  even  the  1945-46  consumption  level,  much  less 
huild  UTD  depleted  v;orlcing  stocks,  without  suhstantial  imports 
from  overseas;    At  the  same  time,  the  need  for  an  increase  m 
food  consuj/vption  has  heen  intensified  hy  another  year  of  hunger 
and  deficiency. 

During  1945-46  continental  S^orope  received  large  quantities 
of  food  from  outside  sources.     Het  imports  (excluding  food  con- 
sumed "by  occupation  forces  and  trade  on  reparations  account)  are 
tentatively  estimated  at  over  13  million  short  tons  of  gram  for 
food  and  flour  in  terms  of  grain,   some  725,000  short  tons  of  sugar, 
over  575,000  short  tons  of  pure  fat  for  food,  and  nearly  350,000  _ 
short  tons  of  meat  plus  some  quantities  of  canned  and  pov/dered 
milk,  fish,  legumes,  and  other  products. 

These  imports  v;ere  insufficient  to  raise  iionfarm  consumption 
to  reasonahle  minim-am  levels  thro^oghout  the  continent.  Western 
Europe,  Scandinavia,  and  Czechoslovakia  fared  relatively  well, 
in  some  cases  q'oite  well.    During  1945-46  average  per  capita  daily 
nonfarm  consmption,  hoth  rationed  and  off  the  ration,  ^amounted, 
to  2,900  calories  or  more  in  Denm.ark,  a  net  exporter  of  fooa, 
from  2,750  to  2,800  calories  in  Sweden,  which  was  almost  self- 
sufficient,   and  to  over  2,600  calories  in  Norway.     It  ranged 
hetween  2,400  and  2,600  calories  in  the  Netherlands,  Belgium, 
and  Switzerland  and  hetween  2,200  and  2,400  calories  in  Prance 
and  Czechoslovakia.    Consujuption  in  the  western  European  countries 
moved  on  lower  levels  in  the  last  half  of  the  season  than  in  the 
first  ha.lf,   Dut  the  nonfarm  energy  intake  in  all  of  them  con- 
tinued to  exceed  an  average  of  2,100  calories  per  day. 

Elsewhere  on  the  continent  the  food  situation  was  very 
-unsatisfactory,  especially  in  the  spring  of  1946.    At  that  time 
average  per  capita  daily  nonfarm  consumption,   Doth  rationed  and 
off  the  ration,  ranged  hetween  1,500  and  2,000  calories  m  Spam 
Portugal,  Greece,  nnd  Einland.     The  nonfarm  population  in  Italy, 
Austria,  and  western  Germany  had  an  average  of  less  than  1,600 
calories  daily.     Consximptio::  was  also  low  in  the  urhan  and  aeficit 
rural  areas  of  Poland,  Hungai"/,  and  Y\:^oslavia. 

During  the  sumjrier  and  fall,   the'  food  situation  improved 
seasonally  in  a  numher  of  countries.     Prospects  of  a  more  than 
temporary  increase  in  consumption  in  1946-47,  hox'^ver,  depend 
upon  imports.     ¥ith  production  at  the  levels  that  now  appear 
likely,  im.ports  80-85  percent  as  large,   in  terms  of  calories, 
as  those  of  1945-46  should  permit  an  average  energy  intake  hy 
the  nonfp.rm  population  of  2,400  calories  in  practically  all 
Allied  and  neutral  countries  and  2,000  calories  in  all  deficit 
ex-enemy  countries,  provided  that  working  stocks  remain  small. 
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The  2,400  calorie  standard  is  90  percent  or  less  of  prewar  consuim>- 
tion  for  most  countries  .-^nd  xroiild  not  adrait  a  rationed  cons-u-i.ption 
of  2,000  calories  in  some  of  thcni„     Hie  2,000  calorie  standard, 
v/hich  v;ould  mean  a  considera"bl7  lo-/er  rationed  consujnption,  is. 
-  80  percent  or  less  of  prewar  consujr.ption  ir.  most  ex-enemy  countries. 

To  improve  apprecial)ly  the  quality  and  palatahility  of  the 
diet  vrhile  increasing  the  calorie  intake,  suostantial  q.uantities 
of  animal  protein  foods,  fats,  and  sugar  would  have  to" ""be  imported. 
In  1945-46  as  in  the  v/ar  period,  consumption  of  these  foodst^ijffs 
v;as  far  "below  the  prewar  avero.ge  in  most  countries,  the  drop 
compared  to  prewar  oeing  partly  offset  hy  higher  than  average 
consumption  of  grains  and  potatoes.     Net  imports  as  large  as 
those  of  last  rear  would  suffice  to  raise  per  capita  consumption 
in^most  co^ontrics  in  1946-47  to  80  percent  of  prewar  for  neat 
and  sugar  hut  not  for  fat.     Should  net  imports  of  meat,  fat,  and 
sugar  reach  last  year's  level,  enother  10  million  short  tons  of 
food,  in  terms  of  v/hcat  equivalent,  would  he  needed  to  r^eet  the 
indicated  calorie  standards,. 


?rancc 

Agricultural  output  in  Prance  vrill  he  m:uch  larger  in  1946-47 
than  in  1945-46.     During  the  grovdng  season  just  ended,  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  preceding  one,  weather  conditions  favored  seeding 
operations  and  crop  growth.     More  fertilizer  was  available  also. 
Actual  distrihution  through  May  1945,  exclusive  of  m.ixed  fertil- 
izers, amounted  to  97  percent  of  1933-39  cons^amption  for  nitrogen, 
84  percent  for  potash,  and  25  percent  for  phosT^horic  acid;  the 
corresponding  figure  for  mixed  fertilizers  was^31  percent. 

Official  estimates  as  of  Septemher  1  indicate  that,  while 
the  acreage  'xader  grain  is  still  vrell  below  prewar  levels,  the 
yield  per  acre  of  wheat,  harley,  and  oats  in  1946  v.dll  he  somie- 
v/hat  above  the  1933-37  average^     If  the  rain  during  Septemher 
caused^ no  great  dariage,  1946  grain  production  miay  reach  80  per- 
cent of  the  prewar  average,     forecasts  for  potatoes  and  sugar 
oeet  for  1946,  at  around  75  and  over  70  percent  of  prewar, 
respectively,  arc  also  more  optimistic  than  last  year.  Produc- 
tion of  taole  fruits  and  vegetahles  is  exToected  to  reach  the 
prov/ar  avera,ge. 

An  im.provement  in  the  output  of  livestock  products  is  also 
anticipated.     According  to  preliminary  estim.ates,   the  numher  of 
hbgs  and  cattle,  especially  yomg  cattle  hut  also  cows,  showed 
seme  recovery  hetween  the  fall  of  1945  and  the  fall  of  1946.  The 
outlook  for  feed  supplies  during  the  v/inter  is  m.ore  favorphle 
than  a  year  ago,  for  root  crops  as  well  as  feed  grains  promise 
well  and  the  liay  crop  has  been  ahundaht. 
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Mith  the  rise  in  farn  output  and  ass-'oning  the  naintenance 
of  the  nov  pro-railing  flour  extraction  rate,   the  cinergy  value  of 
total  produc+:ion  for  food  in  1946-47  r.a^  oe  cstiriated  at  bxgvtA 
2,150  calorics  per  ca,pita,  per  day,  oh  increase  of  some  25  percent 
over  1945-45.     iTevcrtheless,  a.G  is  indicated  'hy  the  a.c company ing 
ta"ble,  France  '-lill  need  to  import  considerahle  qioantitles  of  food 
m.erely  to  maintain  1945-46  consrjnption  levels. 

Per  capita  consumption  .(excluding  a.lcoholic  "beverages)  for 
the  entire  -oopv'lation,  ■'.rhich  averaged  2,800  calories  dail"  "before 
the  war,  has  loocn  tentativel7r  estimated  at  2,400  calories  dailv 
in  1945-45.     This  m.eans  an  .average  of  around  2,200  calorics  for 
the  nonfarm.  population,  and  some  900  of  these  calories  cam.e  from, 
locally-rationed,  unrationed,  ?„nd  "black-marheted  food.  The 
vjeighted  average  for  rations  estahlished  on  a  nation-v;ide  scale 
is  still  a"bout  1,300  calorics. 

rSAlTCS:     Tentative  estimiate  of  supplies  in  1945-46  and  production 

in  1946-47  of  principal  foods 


„  Heats  1/ Fats 

Year  C-rain    Potatoes  i.„fjl^ed  ''^'^^^'^^-'^  vfat 

weiff-ht)  content) 


1945-  1-6 

Tot rl  pr 0 due t i o n , 1000  sh , t on s 
Production  for  food,"     "  " 
ret  trade  for  food  2/"  "  " 
SupT)lic"s  for  food: 

Total  "     "  " 

Per  capita  4/,  pounds 

Per  capita  in  ^  of  prew.r  5/ 

1946-  47 

Total  production, 1000  sh. tons 

Production  for  food: 

Total  "     "  " 

per  cariita  4/,  pounds 


9,875 
4,555 
+2,570 

11,000 
4,400 
+155 

458 
458 
+270 

1,610 
1,  510 
+130 

300 
255 
+275 

6,340/3 

30  Sj^ 

4,555 

222 

728 
35 

1,740 
85 

530 
25 

104/3 

85 

70 

82 

75 

15,835 

13,230 

560 

1,775 

315 

5,640 

286/6 

5,250 
253 

660 
32 

1,775 

86 

275 
13 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  .aelations  -  Revised  as  of  October  1946. 
Dcata  partly  "br,sed  on  official  sources,  partly  estimi.ated, 

1/    Including  poultry  and  ralo'cit  meat  and  excluding  slaughter  fats. 

2/    ITet  imports  +;  net  exports  -.     Gr.ains  include  flour  in  terms -of  grain 

3/    In  terms  of  flour.     Extraction  rates:     v/hcat  and  rye  67.5f!-';  "barley 

65^,  oats  60^,   corn  70:;'^.     Allowance  has  "been  m.ade.fcr  decrease  in 

stocks. 

4/    Estimated  population  41  m.illion  1945  and  41.5  million  1946  as 

comT)ared  v.nth  41.9  m.illi-'n  prcvrar,, 
5/    Average  1933-34  to  1937-38. 

5/    In  terms  of  flour.     Extraction  rates  assumed:     wheat  and  rye  90^, 
the  rate  no'-;  prevailing;  ether  grains  as  in  footnote  3. 


1 
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If  the  caloi-ic  value  of  rations  is  to  oc  increased,  in  1946-47  and 
if  at  the  sane  tise  the  composition  of  the  diet  is  to  approach  the 
pre-v/ar  pattern,  import"  of  sugar,  fats,  meats,  and  other  animal  protein 
foods  cannot  fall  far  short  of  imports  in  1945-46.,     Grain  import  needs 
for  food,  however,  vill  De  only  a  fraction  of  last  year's,  even  if  the 
1945_4S  average  consumption  level  is  reached.    During  August-Octoher 
1945,  the  normal  cons-omer  "bread  ration  was  350  gram.s  daily,  and  in 
ITovcmhcr-Decomhor  oread  was  derationed,  consvjiipti on  showing  a  ma.rked 
increase.     But  in  Jrxixis.Tj  1945  "bread  v/as  again  rationed  at  300  grams 
daily  for  normal  consamers.     Should  ^oread  rations  he  r.aintained  at  the 
level  prevailing  since  January,  ir^port  needs .  of  grain  for  food  in 
1946-47  woiild  he  ncgligihlo, 

Bclgiur.! 

Agricultural  production  in  Belgima  in  1946-47  "be  substantially 

higher'  than  in  the" preceding  year.     This  is  p?-xtiG-.ilarl7  true  for  crop 


BELGIuI'i:     Tentative  estimate  of  supplies  in  1945-46  and  produ.ction  in 

1946-47  of  principal  foods 


Year 

Grain  P 

n     n  "f"     r"  Q 

Sugar , 
refined 

Heats 
(carco, 
v/eight 

.1/  Pats 
ss  (fat 
)  content) 

1945-46 

Total  production,  1000  sh. 

tons 

1,285 

1,650 

150 

185 

55 

Production  for  food,  "  " 

11 

225 

1,070 

150 

185 

55 

llet  trade  for  food  2/"  " 

!l 

+1 , 270 

+30 

+20 

+100 

+70 

Supplies  for  food: 

Total                         "  " 

!I 

.  1,275/3 

1,100 

170 

285 

125 

Per  capita  4/,  pounds 

304}^ 

262 

40 

68 

30 

Per  capita  in  fo  of  pre\rai: 

110/3 

79 

65 

71 

74 

1946-47  . 

Tots.l  production,  1000  sh. 

tons 

■1,500 

1,550 

195 

200 

75 

Production  for  food: 

Total  " 

300 

1,025 

195 

200 

65 

Per  capita  4/,  pounds 

58/5 

244 

46 

48 

15 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Eelations  -  Revised  as  of  Octoher  1946. 
Data,  partly  "based  on  official  sources.,  partlj^  estimated. 


1/    Including  ;ooultry  and  rah"bit  r^eat  and  excluding  slaughter  fats. 

2/    ITet  imports  +;  net  e::ports  -.     Grains  include  flour  in  terms  of  grain. 

3/    In  terms  of  flour.    I^::tracticn  rates:     v/heat  Blf^,  rr.^c  831^,   oarley  70^-, 

oats  and  corn  50^.    Allov.rance  has  ceen  made  for  net  change  in  stoclcs* 
4/    Estim-ated  population  8.4  million  1945  and  1946  as  compared  with  8„  3 

mdllion  prewar, 
5/    Average  1934-35  to  1933-39.. 

6/    In  term.s  of  flo-'ur.     Extraction  rates  assumed:     vdicat  and  rye  8573, 
other  grains  d.s  in  footnote  3, 
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output  although  the  increase  in  the  output  of  livestock  products,  v/liich 
was  already  apparent  in  194;5--i6  may  also  he  expected  to  continue,  2he 
improyenent  in  crop  production  as  compared  with  last  year  is  due  to  the 
good  v/eathor  conditions  \'.,hich  prevailed  during  most  of  the  growing 
season  and  a  recover;r  in  fertilizer  supplies,     Sovm  acreages  showed  a 
considerable  drop,  while  meadow  and  loasture  land  expanded.    Anion;^  the 
crops  a  shift  iron  food  to  feed  and  industrial  crops,  already  heguji 
in  1945-46,  was  apparent.     The  decline  in  the  acreage  under  vmeat,  rye, 
harley,  peas,  and  potatoes  amounted  to  15  percent  fron  the  preceding 
year.     The  sugar-beet  acreage,  alone  among -the  food  crops,   shov;ed  a 
substantial  increase,.  The  largest  increases  occurred  in  oats,  flax, 
chicor-/,   an.d  tobacco. 

The  utilization  of  domestic  cropa  for  feed  plus  imports  of  some 
fecdstujffs  in  the  earlier  Toart  of  1945-46  resulted  in  a' substantial 
increase  in  livestock  niimbers.    Although  the  shortage  of  grains  which 
devel'::'ped  probably  checked  increases,  actual  numbers  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1946-47  season  are  not  far  below  prewar.     Cattle  nijmbers  as 
a  vhole  are  v/ithin  5  percent  of  the  1934-38  average  although  dairy 
cow  numbers  are  still  20  percent  lower.     Poultry  niombers  also  are  still 
about  30  percent  below  the  prewar  level.     Other  categoric-,  of  livestock, 
ho\-;ever,  have  been  virtually  reconstituted.     Output  of  livestock  pro- 
ducts in  contrast  to  animal  nunberp,  is  still  substantially  below  the 
prewar  level  due  to  the  relatively  low  supplies  of  feedst'offs. 

Domestically-produced  food  supplies  in  1945-47  v;ill  probably 
provide  something  over  1,200  calories  per  ca'oita  per  day,  or  more 
than  last  year,  but  still  less  than  in  prewar  times.    As  is  indicated 
in  the  accompanying  table,  im-ports  of  bread  g-rains,  meat,  and  fat  will 
be  necessary  to  maintain  last  year's  consumption  level,  v.rhich,  it  is 
tentatively  estim.ated,  provided  ixbovit  2,600  calorics  per  ca^oita  per 
day,  as  compared  v;ith  2,800  before  the  v/ar.     The  nonfarm  consUTiption 
level  averaged  around  2,500  calories,  of  v/hich  approximately  2,000  came 
from  rationed,   the  rest  from  unrationed  and  black-marketed,  food, 

ITonfarm  consumption  was  higher  in  the  last  half  of  1945  than  in 
the  first  half  of  1946,  vrhen  bread  rations  were  reduced  by  strges  from 
450  grams  to  300  grams  daily.     If  the  300  gram  ration  is  m.aintained, 
import  requirements  of  grain  for  food  in  1946-47  will  be  below  actual 
imports  in  1945-46.     Domestic  supplies  chould  perm.it  an  increase  in 
sugar  rati.'ns.     But  if  m.eat  and  fat  rations  are  to  show  some  improvement 
in  the  coming  year,  imports  of  these  foodstuffs  will  have  to  be  at 
least  as  large  as  in  1945-46. 


The  :'etherlands 

Agricultural  production  in  the  Netherlands  in  1946-47  v/ill  be  at 
considerably  higher  levels  than  in  1945-46,  due  both  to  the  larger  acreage 
under  cultivation  and  to  greatly  improved  yields.     Production  of  most 
crops  is  still  below  prev;ar  levels,  ho^'.^evcr,  for,   although  crop  acreages 
are  well  in  line  v/ith  som.e  of  the  highest  in  prevrar  years,  yields  o-re 
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still  low  for  the  Netherlands.     The  country  obtained  only  partial  relief 
from  the  shortage  of  fertilizers,  of  which  it  is  normally  one  of  the 
heaviest  users  per  acre,  and  had  several  periods  of  unfavorahle  weather 
during  the  growing  season.-    Extended  rains  during  the  harvesting  season 
had  a  particularly  had  effect  on  the  grain  crops,  which  had  already 
suffered  some  deterioration  from  drought  in  the  late  spring.     The  rape- 
seed  crop  has  virtually  failed,  "but  sugar  heets  and  potatoes  are 
reported  in  very  good  condition.    Potatoes  were  derationed  at  the 
heginning  of  the  current  marketing  season.    Pastures  and  hay  are  no  more 
than  60  to  70  percent  of  normal  due  "both  to  the  spring  dinaught  and  the 
shortage  of  nitrogen.     In  general  the  areas  which  were  inundated  with 
salt  water  in  1944-45  are  again  producing,  under  special  care  and  with 
selected  crops. 

Cattle  numhers  are  recovering  steadily,  being  nov/  only  10  percent 
(milk  cows  about  12  percent)  helow  the  1933-37  average.    Milk  production 
is  ah  out  70  percent  of  prewar  and  that  of  "butter  and  cheese  somewhat 

HETHEELAITDS :     Tentative  estimate  of  supplies  in  1945-46  and  production  in 

1946-47  of  principal  foods 

Meats  1/  Fats 

Year  •  Grain    Potatoes    "'Jp-'   (carcass  (fat 

refined  . weight ) content ) 


1945-46 


Total  production,  1000  sh. 

tons 

930 

2,570 

65 

165 

65 

Production  for  food,"  " 

It 

385 

1,590 

65 

155 

65 

Net  trade  for  food  2^/"  " 

It 

+1 , 170 . 

-45 

+110 

+65 

+100 

Supplies  for  food: 

> 

Total                         "  " 

II 

1,270/3 

1 ,  545 

175 

230 

165 

Per  capita  4/,  pounds 

273/3 

332 

38 

49 

35 

Per  Capita  in  '^o  of  prewar 

5/ 

122/3 

115 

50 

56 

71 

1946-47 

Total  production,     1000  sh. 

tons 

1 , 335 

4,475 

200 

185 

60 

Production  for  food: 

Total                         "  " 

It 

480' 

1,875 

200 

185 

60 

Per  capita  4/,  pounds 

86/6. 
t 

403 

43 

40 

13 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Pel 

at  ions  1 

'.evised 

as  of  Octoher  1946 

Data  partly  hased  on  official  soiirces,  ps.rtly  estimated. 

l/     Including  poultry  and  rahbit  neat  and  excluding  slaughter  fats. 

2/    Net  imports  +;  net  exports  -.     Grains  include  flour  in  terms  of  grain. 

3/    ,In  terms  of  flour.    Extraction  rates;    wheat  and- rye  82.5^,  "barley  80^, 

-    Oats  60^.     Allovrance  has  oeeh  mad-e  for  net  change  in  stocks. 
4/    Estimated  population  9.3  million  1945  and  1946  as  compared  with  8.5 

million  prewar.  .  ' 

5/    Average  1933-34  to  1937-38. 

6/     Jn  terms  of  flour.     Extra.ction  rates  assumed:     wheat,  and  rye  85^, 
other  grains  as  in  footnote  3. 
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lower  l^ecauso  of  a  larger  proportional  diversion  of  ^^^^^^^/^^ 
sumption.    Because  of  the  need  to  conserve  f  ^^'j/^^' 
teing  made  to  keep  pig  nujr.oers  iron  rising  loeyond  the  present  level 
of  ahout  60  percent^?  the  pre.ar  average.    Poultry  ^^^^^  ^f^.  J^f.^ 
only  one-third  of  prev;ar.   out  egg  production  moy  develop  suff ici*.ntly 
•by  spring  to  permit  derationing. 

Pood  output  for  1945-47,   oecause  of  improved  production,  and 
-mruking  allowance  for  better  controls,  is  estimated  to  provide  nearly 
1  eoo'calories  per  person  per  day.  or  over  20  percent  f  ^^J^^^!^^^ 

in  1945-45.     domestic  and  imported  supplies  of  foodstuffs  m  that  year 
provided  some  2,500  calories  per  capita  per  day,  compared  ^^ti^  ^n 
average  consumption  before  the  war  of  2.800  calories.  5^^^^; 
therefore,  that  in  spite  of  improved  production  m  tne  1945-47  season, 
substantial  imports  will  be  needed  to  maintain  tne  cons^omption  levels 
of  1945-46. 

The  gap  between  production  of  the  major  foodstuffs  in  1946-47 
and  total'sSpplies  of  the  same  commodities  in  1945-45  ^^^^^^ 
accompanying  table.     If  the  average  cons^omption  levels  of  tne  v  rioas 
foodstuffs  in  1945-46  care  to  be  maintained  m  x9^.5-47 ,  _  im.ort 
ments  of  meat  and  fat  vdll  be  as  large  or  larger  than  import,  last 
yoll  but  smaller  amounts  of  sugar  will  be  needed.  ^^^^J^^ 
graii  for  food  will  also  be  smaller  than  imports  in  l..^-4o,  ^^^P^^^^^^^^ 
if  bread  consumption  is  held  to  the  levels  prevailing  in  .a.  su..mcr 
of  1945.     In  that  period  the  normal  cons^umer  breaa  ration  stood  .t 
little  ;ore  than  300  grams  per  day,  compared  with  400  grams  earlier 
in  the  year,  and  the  energy  intake  of  the  nonfarm  PoP^-^l^-^ion  was  con 
seduently  l^wer  than  the  2,400  caloric  per  dry  average  for  the  l.-_-5-46 
consumption  year. 


Sv/itzerland 


The  outlooh  for  agriculture  in  Sv,it.erln.na  in  194         .s  sonewna  _ 
less  favoraWc  than  last  year  minly  Decause  of  '^'''^''""^'Zr^^n 
ing  pastures,  grains,  and  potatoes.     In  general,  ^"""^f  ^ • 
with  prewar  years,  a  high  level  of  crop  production  J=  „f 

stricted  output  of  liTestock  product,  continues  *<=  '^f,  ^^l^l" 

?wlss  a-riculture.    livestock  production  has  oeon  held  oack  ty  the 

other  major  foodstuffs",  the  government  has  continued  its  policy  of 
maintaining  high  levels  of  :oroA-tion  of  fooc.  crops. 

Total  food  output  in  the  year  just  beginning,  ^as  ^j;;-^;^!^;  ^ 
still  provide  about  1.800  calories  per  -oerson  per  day 

buxix  .        To-XT  Tt        sstii^.atcd  that  food  supplies 

more,  than  tne  average  for  1933-^^7.     it  formed 
in  no^<5_j6         vrh-^ch  invoorts  and  stock  utilization  lormea 
available  m  i^^o— .b,   o^  v.i-uix  x  ^niovios  -Dc-r  da^^  to  the 

about  one-third,  furnished  an  pverage  ox  2,700 

entire  Swiss  population.  With  farm  cons^^.ption  at  a  ^^^^J,  ^^^'^^'^qq 
hi^^her  level  the  average  for  the  nonfarm  population  was  about  2,5UU 
caffrLf  rer'day  of  rationed  and  ui.rationed  food.     The  accompar.ymg 
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table  indicates  that  for  the  main  food  items  imports  in  1946-47  will 
have  .to  he  ahout  as  large  as  in  1945-46  If  present  consuiapticn  levels 
are.  not  to  deteriorate.    Prev;r,r  standards  co^>ild  again  he  reached  onlv 
hy  importing  ver:/  suhstr.ntial  qijantitics  of  sugar,  meats,  and  fats. 


IT  or  way 

The  Norwegian  grain  crop  of  1946  i.s  not  expected  to  differ  greatly 
from  that  of  the  year  hefore.     In  Doth  years  output  is  estimated  at  20 
percent  helow  the  1933-37  average.     There  are  indications,  hov;ever, 
that  some  of  this  difference  may  he  due  to  an  overestimation  of  grain 
crops  in  prewar  years.    Potato  output  in  1945  is  down  from  1945,  largely 
due  to  a  redaction  in  acreage,  hut  is  still  well  ahove  the  prevrar  level. 
The  1946  hay  crop  has  heen  good,  and  the  outlook  for  the  root  crops 
is  promising. 


SWITZISLMD: 


Tentative  estimate  of  supplies  in  194r^-45  and  production  in 
1946-47  of  principal  foods 


Meats  1^/  Pats 
arain    Potatoes    ^^P^;  (carcass  (fat 


1945-46 

•  .  35 

Total  production,  1000  sh.  tons 

560 

,  1,875  ■ 

30 

143  . 

Production  for  food,"      "  " 

300 

'785 

30  ■  ■ 

143 

■  .35 

Hei  trade  for  food  2/'"  _  "  " 

+400  . 

.,-85 

+40' 

+2 

'■+25 

SuTDplies  for  food: 

60 

Total                         "     "  " 

600/3 

700 

70 

145 

Per  capita  4/',  pounds 

273/^ 

318 

32 

66 

27 

Per  capita  in      of  prewar  5/ 

105/3. 

160 

37 

59 

67 

1946-47 

■  ■  35 

Total  production,     1000  sh.  tons 

540 

1,550 

25 

150 

Production  for  food: 

35 

Total                        "      "  " 

300 

690 

25 

150 

Per  capita  4/,  pounds 

115/6_ 

314 

11 

68 

16 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relstions  -  Revised  as  of  Octohe: 
Data  partly  based  on  official  sources,  partly  estimated. 


1946. 


1^ 

.7/ 


5/ 
6/ 


Including  poultry  and  raVoit  meat  and  excluding  slaughter  fats. 
Ket  imports  +;  net  exports  -.     Grain  includes -flbur  in  terms  of  grain, 
'in  terms  of  flour.     Extraction  rotes:    wheat,  rye,  spelt,   and  ma si in 
88-1,  oats  and  harley  60^^    Allowance  has  heen  made  for  changes  in  stocks, 
Estimated  population  4.4  m.illion  1945  and  1946  as  compared  with 
4.1  million  -prevrar. 
Average  1933-34  to  1937-38. 

In  terms  of  flour.    Extraction  rates  ass-omed:     aa  in  footnote  3. 
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Livestock  nionters  show  an  upvrard  trend  from  the  lov;  figures  of  the 
war  years.     Imports  of  feedstuffs  have  nade  this  increase  possiljle.  Cow 
members  are  now  some  8  percent,  hogs  some  35  percent,  belovr  their  1939 
figiire.     Norway,  on  the  other  hand,  has  more  horses  and  sheep  than  before 
the  iTar.     In  accordance  v/ith  this  recent  increase  in  livestock  numbers, 
the  production  of  meat  be  somewhat  higher  in  1946-47  than  in  1945-46. 

It^is  nevertheless  much  below  prewar  production  as  the  accompanying  table 
indicates.    Milk,  butter,  and  cheese  production  will  also  be^a  little 
larger  in  1946-4?  than  in  1945-46. 

The  Norwegian  fishing  industry,  T,^.ich  d-ioring  the  latter  part  of 
the  war  had  an  annua.l  catch  of  about  tvjo- thirds,  of  tiie-  prev/ar'  average, 
came  back  to  its  old  level  of  production  in  1945-4S  vath  a  catch  of 
1,000,000  tons.    About  one-fifth  of  this  amolmt  is  estimated  to  be 
consumed  in  Norv;ay  as  food,  while  the  rest  goes  into  industrial  uses 
or  exports, 

IIORI/AY:     Tentative  estimate  of  supplies  in  1945-46  and  production  in 

1946-47  of  principal  foods 


Year 

G^rain  P 

otatoes 

Sugox , 
refined 

Meats  1/  Pats 
(carcass  (fat 
weight)  conten- 

1945-45 

Total  production,  1000  sh. 

tons 

340 

1,183 

73 

48^ 

Production  for  food,   "  " 

n 

QO 

430 

73 

48 

Net  trade  for  food  3/'"  " 

n 

+463 

+64 

+5 

+10 

Supplies  for  food; 

Total                          "  " 

It 

444/4 

430 

64 

78 

58 

Per  capita  5/,  pounds 

291^ 

282 

42 

51 

38 

Per  capita  in  fo  of  prewar 

6/ 

127^ 

107 

57 

61 

77 

1946-47 

Total  production,  1000  sh. 

tons 

332 

1,102 

86 

70/2 

Production  for  food: 

Total                         "  " 

It 

99 

4^1 

86 

70 

Per  capita  5/,  pounds 

47^ 

285 

55 

45 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  -  Revised  as  of  Octobor  1946. 
Data  partly  based  on  official  sources,  partly  estimated. 

1/    Including  poixltry  and  rabbit  meat. 

2/    Including  thc'.t  part  of  the  Norwegian  whale  oil  production  which  is 

used  in  llorvjay  for  food. 
3/    ITet  imports  +;  net  exports  -.     Grains  include  flour  in  terms  of  grain. 
4/    In  terms  of  flo\i.r.    Extraction  rates:     wheat  and  rye  80)d,  barley  70fo, 

oats  55/i. 

5/    Estimated  population  3,05  million  1945  and  3.1  million  1946  ar,  com- 
pared vdth  2,88  m.illion  prev/o,r. 
6/    Average  1933-34  to  1937-33. 
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In  spite  of  this  reasonalDly  favoral:le  development  in  respect  of 
indigenous  food  production,.  Norway,,  which  Defore  the  war  imported  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  food  consumed  in  the  country,  remains  heavily 
dependent  on  imports.    As  indicated  in  the  accompanying  tahle,  it  pro- 
duced only:  ahoTit  one-sixth  of  its  flour  consumption  from  domestic  grain 
in  19^5-45.    Because  of  the  improvement  in  supplies  of  other  foodstujffs, 
it  may  not  ^oe  necessary  to  maintain  as  high  a  flour  consumption  in 
1946-47  as- in  1945-45,  and  imports  of  grain  consequently  may  not  need 
to  he  of  the  sam.e  m.agnitude.    All  sugar  must  he  imported.     If  all  whale 
oil  -oroduced  hy  the  Horwcgian  whaling  fleet  had  heen  considered  as 
domestic  production,  a  net  export  of  fat  would  have  appeared  m  the 
tahle.     l'^b.ile  some  hutter  and  vegetahle  oil  were  imported  in  1945-46, 
much  larger  auantities  of  whale  oil  were  made  available  to  other 
countries.-    lo  douht  this  will  also  he  the  case  in  .1946-47. 

Due'  primarily  to  the  availahility  of  whale  oil  as  well  as  to  the 
large  grain  imports,  ITo^y  improved  its  food  situation  very  materially 
in  1945-46  as  compared  with  the  preceding  years.    Average  consumption 
by  the  whole  population  is  estimated  at  2,750  calories  per  day  m 
1945-46.    Allovdng  3,000  calories  as  the  daily  per  capita  average  for 
the  farm  T^opiilation,  this  still  leaves  nonfarra  consumption  at  ■  the 
relativel^^^  satisfactory  level  of  2,550  calories  daily.    Such  consumption 
levels  can  he  maintained  in  1946-47  only  if  grain  and  sugar ■ continue 
to  he  imported  in  large  amoiuits  since  indigenous  production,  after 
deduction  of  fish  exports,  can  supply  only  some  1,600-1,650  calories 
per  person  per  day,  ,    ■  ^  -■ 


Denmark  ^  . 

After  four  good  crop  years  Denmark  in  1946  again,  harvested  an 
excellent  grain  crop.     The  potato  crop  is  also  estimated  to  he  large  - 
second  only  to  the  record  crop  of  1943.    A  series  of  favorahle  growing 
seasons,  no  douht,  account  to  a  large  extent  for  these  good  results 
obtained  in  spite  of  certain  war-created  shortages.    Por  sugar  heets 
and  feed  roots  the  outlook  is  a  little  less,  optimistic,  the  crop  being 
estim.ated  at  some  10  percent  below  normal.     The  labor  shortage  -  rather 
acutely  felt  by  Danish  farmers  -  may  be  in  part  responsible  for  this 
reduction^ 

Livestock  numbers,  which  \^eve  seriously  reduced  during  the  early 
part  of  the  v;ar,  came  back  during  the  later  war  years.     Cattle  numbers 
are  almost  up  to  prewar.     There  was  a  2  percent  decrease,  however,  in 
total  cattle "numbers  from  July  1945  to  July  1946  although  dairy  cows^ 
registered  some  increase.    Probably  no  great  changes  are  to  be  anticipated 
in  the  near  future.    Hog  numbers  in  July  1946  were  some  7  percent  above 
the  July  1945  figure,  but  a  significant  reduction  in  the  number^ of 
sows  bred  took  place  at  the  same  time.    Hov/ever,  the  reduction  in 
breedings-  took  place  prior  to  the  new  Danish-British  trade  agreement, 
which  resulted  in  an  increase  i^  the  price" obtained  by  Danish , farmers 
for  livestock  products,  a  fact  which  may  check  the  anticipated  downward 
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trend.     Chicken  num'bers  in  1946  are  alDovt  10,  percent  a"bove  those  of 
1945,  "but  still  only  55  percent  of  prev/ar. 

In  1945-46  oilcake  again  became  available  for  the  feeding  of  Danish 
dair^'  cov/s  though  on  a  much  reduced  scale  as  compared  with  the  prewar 
supplies.    As  a  result  there  hs^s  "been  an  increase  in  total  milk  pro- 
duction, v;hich  now  has  reached  85  percent  of  the  1933-37  average  output. 
Some  further  increase  may  he  expected  in  1946-47,  which  may  "be  reflected 
in  somewhat  larger  "butter  production.     Total  meat  production  (including 
bacon)  will  probably  not  differ  much  from  that  of  1945-46.     The  combined 
index  for  total  production  of  animal  products  in  1945  stood  at  69, _f or 
the  first  6  months  of  1946  at  78  (1935  =  100). 

As  the  accompanying  table  indicates,  Denmark  had  sizable  export 
s-axpluses  of  meat,  butter,  sugar,  and  potatoes  in  1945-46,  and  small 
increases  in  these  exports  are  possible  in  1946-47  -  except  perhaps 

DSM-IAEK::     Tentative  estimate  of  supplies  in  1945^46  and  production  in 

1946-47  of  principal  foods 


Year 

Grain  P 

otatoes 

Sugar, 
refined 

Meats  ij  Pats 
(carcass  (fat 
weight)  content! 

1945-45 

i 

Total  production,  1000  sh.  tons 

3,948 

1,774 

182 

380 

155 

Production  for  food,  "•   "  "■ 

649 

829 

182 

380 

147 

Uet  trade  for  food. 2/"    "  . 

-30 

-184 

-36 

-135 

-74 

Supplies  for  food:  ; 

Total                       .  ti     rr    .    n.  - 

500/3 

645 

146 

245 

73 

Per  capita  4/,  pounds 

246/3 

317 

72 

120 

36 

Per  capita  in  fo  of  prewar  5/ 

115/3 

146 

65 

80 

66 

1946-47 

Total  production,  1000  sh.  tons 

4,178 

1,841 

176 

386 

163 

Production  for  food;'' 

Total                       "      "  " 

534- 

854 

176 

386 

154 

Per  capita  4/,  pounds 

248/3 

415 

85 

187 

75 

Office  of  Poreign  Agricultural  Relations  -  Revised  as  of  October  1946, 
Data  partly  based  on  official  sources,  partly'-  estimated, 

1/    Including  poultrj'', 

2/    Net  imports  +;  net  exports  -,    Exports  include  supplies  for  G-erman 

displaced  persons  in  Denmark.     Grain  includes  flour  in  term.s  of  grain, 

3/    In  terms  of  flour.    Extraction  rates:     v/heat  80f^,   rye  90^,  barley  68^,, 
oats  6 Bp, 

4/    Estimated  population  4.07  million  1945  and  4.12  million  1946  as 

com^:^ar9d  ^ffith  3,71  million  prewar, 
5/    Average  1933-34  to  1937-38. 
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for  sugar.    Bread,  sugar,  and  butter  are  rationed,  but  rations  are  fairly 
liberal  and  total  domestic  consumption  is  at  a  high  'level.     It  has  been 
calculated  at  :no~t  WoTe  .i^lmH'  3,100  calories  per  person  per  day  for  1945-46 
and,  will  probably  not  differ  much  from  this  very  satisfactory  level  in  the 
crop  year  of  1946-47. 

Sweden 

'v'hile  the  Sv;edish  grain  crop  in  1946  is  some  10  percent  larger  than 
the  crop  of  1945,  it  still  remains  about  15  percent  below  the  average 
1933-37  crop.     This  is  due  to  some,  reduction  in  yields  as  well  as  to  a 
10  percent,  reduction  in  acreage.     The  potato  crop  is  also  considerably 
larger  than'  that  of  the  preceding  year  and  fully  up  to  an  average .prewar 
crop.     Roots  and  hay,  on  the  other  hand,  registered  some  decrease, as 
compared  with  1945  output.    Livestock  numbers  in  Sweden  are  very  close  to 

SICEDEN:     Tenta,tive  estimate  of  supplies  in  1945-46  and  production' in 

1946-47  of  principal  foods 

SUi?-ar,               1/  Pats 
Year                                                    (Jrain    Potatoes  ^^gfined  (carcass  (fat 
 ,  ,  .  content') 


1945-46 


Total  production,  1,00C 

sh. 

tons 

2,481 

1,829 

298 

295 

112 

Production 'for  food,  " 

ti 

756 

1,014 

298 

-295., 

105 

llet  trade  for  food  2/" 

It 

1! 

+83 

■  +9 

+18 

Supplies  for  food: 

Total    '                 ■  " 

1) 

670^3 

1,014 

298 

304 

124 

Per  capita  4/,  pounds 

19723 

298 

88 

89 

36 

Per  capita  in  ^  of  prev;ar 

5/  , 

89/3 

98 

92 

93 

99 

1946-47                .,  . 

Total  production,  1,000 

sh. 

tons 

.  2,841 

2,065- 

276 

300 

116 

Production  for  food: 

Total  " 

fi 

II 

885 

1,025 

276 

300 

109 

Per  capita  4/,  pounds 

212^6 

297: 

80 

87 

32 

Office  ox  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  -  Revised  as  of  October  1946 
Data  partly  based  on  official  sources,  partly  estimated. 


1/  Including  poultry, 

2/  let  imports  +;  net  exports  -.     Grains  Include  flour  in  terms  of  grain, 
3/  In  terms  of  flour.    Extraction  rates:     wheat  and  rye  8lfo,  barley  75^, 

oats  55^.  ■       '  ' 

4/  Estimated  population  6.8  million  1945  and  5,9  million  1946  as  compared  - 

v.dth  6.2  million  previar, 
5/  Average  1933-34  to  1937-38, 

6/  In  terms  of  flour.    Extraction  rates  assumed:     wheat  84^,  rye  89^^, 
other  grains  as  in  footnote  3. 
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prewar  levels,  with  cattle  in  the  fall  of  1945  only  3  percent  "below  the 
corresponding  figure  for  1939,  while  hogs  from  April  1945  to  April  1946 
increased  from  90  to  94  percent  of  the  1939  level.     Chickens  increased 
hy  20  percent  during  the  same  period,  numbering  over  9  million  now,  as 
compared  with  only  7.7  million  in  September  1937.    ITo  great  change  in 
meat  production  is  expected  between  1945-46  and  1946-47,  as  the 
accompanying  table  indicates,  whereas  some  increase  in  milk  production 
is  likely,  and  the  egg  production  is  expected  to  reach  a  higher  level 
than  ever  before. 

As  a  result  of  these  developments,  indigenous  -food  supplies 
available  to  the  Swedish  people  will  be  somewhat  larger  in  1946-47  than 
during  the  preceding  year,  and  may  be  estimated  to  provide  an  average  of 
2,800  calories  per  person  per  day.     There  were,  however,  some  imports  of 
grain,  fats,  meat,  and  fruit  in  1945-46  so  that  the  actual  level  of 
consumption  was  around  2,900  calories  daily,  which,  after  allowance  is 
made  for  a  higher  consujnption  by  the  farm  population,  leaves  some  2,750 
to  2,800  calories  for  the  average  nonfarm  consumer.    Bread,  fats,  sugar, 
and  meat  are  rationed  and  will  probably  continue  to  be  rationed  since 
only  careful  planning  of  available  resources  makes  this  favorable 
consumption  level  possible  until  larger  imports  can  be  obtained. 


Finland 

Finnish  agricultural  production  in  1946-47  shows  little  improvement 
over  last  year.    Weather  conditions  have  not  been  very  favorable,  and  the 
country  is  still  -olagued  by  shortages  of  commercial  fertilizer  and  feed 
concentrates,  some  dislocation  due  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  Land  Reform 
Bill,  and  a  shortage  of  agricultural  labor.     The  higher  wage  scales  m 
industry  and  forestry  drew  labor  from  the  farms  to  the  extent  that 
adequate  cultivation,  particularly  drainage  of  the  land, could  not  be 
maintained. 

Domestic  production  of  all  grains,  as  well  as  of  bread ^grains,  is 
estimated  to  have  increased  by  4  percent  and  potato  production  by 
10  percent  over  1945.     Sugar  production  showed  no  diange.    Most  of  these 
increases,  however,  are  due  to  larger  acreages  rather  than  higher 
yields. 

Horse,  sheep  and  hog  num.bers  are  estimated  from  4  to  8  percent 
above  1945,  but  all  cattle  and  cow  nujnbers  have  remained  about  the  same. 
Total  milk  -oroduction  this  year  is  about  7  percent  larger  than  in  1945. 
Shortages  of  oilcake  and  other  feedstuffs  have  not  permitted  a  greater 
increase  in  milk  and  consequently  butter  production.     The  supply  of 
meat  and  fats  is  still  much  below  normal  and  it  is  expected  that 
production  will  be  only  slightly  improved  over  last  year. 

This  situation  i's  reflected  in  continued  low  rations  which, 
however,  have  remained  fairly  steady  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
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Substantial  imports  of  grains,   sugar  and  some  fats  have  enabled  Finland 
to  maintain  these  rations.     Average  per  capita  energy  intake  during 
1945-46  has  been  tentatively.'  estimated  at  2,600  calories  daily  for  the 
whole  population.     The  average  for  the  nonfarm  population  was  probably 
around  1,900  calories,  a  considerable  part  of  v/hich  was  obtained  from 
unrationed  and  black-marketed  food.     The  food  situ.ation  as  illustrated 
in  the  following  table  shows  that  the  continuance  of  imports  will  be 
necessary  to  bring  the  1946-47  average  consum.ption  even  up  to  the  low 
level  of  1945-46  and  that  a  marked  increase  would  be  necessary  to 
return  to  prewar  levels  of  consumption. 

FIELAIO):     Tentative  estimate  of  supplies  in  1945-46  and  production  in 

1946-47  of  principal  foods 

^  Sugar,  l/^l^^^^ 

Year  Grain    Potatoes  ^-efined  Uarcass  (fat 

 vfeight)  content) 

1945-46 


Total  production,  1,000 

sh. 

tons 

1,050 

950 

6 

100 

31 

Production  for  food,  " 

II 

It 

455 

560 

6 

100 

30 

Net  trade  for  food  2/" 

II " 

11 

+240 

+32 

47 

Supplies  for  food: 

Total                     ,  " 

II 

ti 

560 

38 

100 

37 

Per  Capita  4/,  pounds 

310 

21 

55 

20 

Per  capita  in      of  prewar 

105/3 

78 

31 

78 

67 

1946-47 

Total  production,  1,000 

sh. 

tons 

1,090 

1,050 

6 

102 

30 

Production  for  food; 

It 

Total  " 

n 

n 

470 

620 

6 

102 

32 

Per  capita  4/,  pounds 

2l'5/6 

325 

3 

54 

17 

Office  of  Poreign  Agricultural  Relations  -  Revised  as  of  October  1946. 
Data  parti;/  based  on  official  sources,  partly  estimated. 


l/    Including  poultry.  •  '  '  . 

2/    Ket  imports  +;  net  exports  -. 

3'/    In  terms  of  flo^ar..    Extraction  rates:     wheat  9^o,  rye  98^,  barley  70^, 
oats  bbfot 

4/    Estimated  population  3.6  million  1945  and  3.8  million  1946  as  compared 

with  3,6  million  prev/ar. 
■5/    Average  1933-34.  to  1937-38. 

6/    In  t  erms  of  flour.    Extraction  rates  ass^jmed:     wheat  85^^,  rye  98^, 
barley  80^,   oats  55>i. 
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Poland  (Botmdaries  as  fixed  "by  Potsdam  Agreement.) 

It  is  still  difficult  to  appraise  Poland's  food  sit'oation 
accurately.     Much  progress  has  "been  made  since  last  year,  when  the 
possihility  of  making  reliable  crop  estimates  was  thwarted  "by  the 
confusion  of  the  war,  large  movements  of  armies  and  whole  populations 
and  the  acquisition  of  new  territory  half  again  as  large  as  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  old  Poland.    Nevertheless,  present  statistical 
estimates  are  still  heset  by  many  difficulties  such  as  large  scale  land 
reform,   settlement  activity,   shortages  of  many, means  of  production, 
whose  effect  on  the  crop  outturn  is  hard  to  appraise,  and  a  yet 
unsettled  social  and  economic  structure.     Por  this  reason  the  variation 
betvreen  crop  estimates  is  wide,   indeed.     The  high  estimates  of  crop 
production  in  Poland  are  usually  50  percent  above  the  low  estimates  and 
sometimes  even  higher. 

The  last  crop  year  was  generally  fpvorable  with  a  mild  and  somewhat 
dry  spring  which  permitted  spring  planting  to  be  carried  out  on  a  more 
extensive  scale  than  could  be  expected  with  the  insufficient  means  at 
hand.     Growing  conditions  remained  favorable  and  harvesting  started  a 
few  weeks  early. 

The  acreages  of  the  m&jov  grains  seem  to  have  averaged  about 
75  percent  of  their  prewar  area.     Yields  also  probably  averaged  around 
25  percent  below  prewar,  with  much  greater  declines  in  the  former  German 
territories  v;hich  had  particularly  high  yields  before  the  war.  and 
considerably  smaller  ones  in  rump  Poland  whose  yields  were  generally 
between  one-half  and  two-thirds  of  those  in  the  German  a,reas.     The  same 
reduction  in  acreage  and  yields  holds  roughly  true  for  potatoes.  Sugar 
is  expected  to  be  quite  ample  witji  considerable  quantities  available 
for  export.     The  fe^ed  situation  is  satisfactory  and  livestock  numbers, 
particularly  hogs  and  poultry,  are  on  the  increase. 

Por  present  day  Poland,  v/hich  in  prewar  times  had  a  large  export 
surplus  of  food  and  a  more  numerous  population  than  today,   it  is 
tentatively  estimated  that  about  2,500  calories  per  capita  per  day  (over 
90  percent  of  prewar  per  capita  cons'amption  in  old  Poland)  will  be 
available  from  indigenous  supplies  in  1946-47.    About  90  percent  of  the 
total  is  accounted  for  by  starchy  foods  and  the  remainder  by  animal 
produce,  vegetables,  fruits,  and  vegetable  oils.     Thus,-  but  for  meats 
and  fats  and  some  minor  foodst^jiffs  Poland  should  be  roughly  self- 
sufficient.     The  lax  control  of  food  distribution,  however,  may  bring 
distress  in  some  urban  centers  unless  some  grain  imports  are  r.ade. 

Pood  cons-iimption  during  the  past  year  has  undoubtedly  been  very 
inadequate  for  large  groups  of  the  population.    UITIffiA  supplies  and 
some  commercial  shipments  alleviated  the  situation  by  supt)lying  about 
200  calories  of  food  per  head  of  the  total  population  or  350  calories 
per  head  of  the  nonfarm  population,  which  v;as  the  major  recipient. 


Germany  (British,  French,  Ajieri can  and- Soviet  Zones) 


Agricultural  output  in  Germcjiy  is  estimated  to  "be  somewhat  larger 
in  1946-47  txhan  in  1945-46,  hut  still  well  below  the  prewar  average. 
V7:iile  weather  conditions  during  the  growing  season  Just  ended  were 
favorable  on  the  whole,  they  were  not  striki-ngly  "better  than  in  the 
preceding  season.    At  the  same  time,  the  continued  disorganization  of 
the  nation's  economy  hindered  the  effective  application  of  agricultural 
programs  and  controls,  hampered  faming  activities,  and  intensified  the 
scarcity  of  farm  supplies.     Shortages  of  fertilizer  and  good  q[Uality 
seed  in  particular  limited  output.     The  fertilizer  shortage,  which  has 
■"been  very  acute  in  recent  years,  had  unusup„lly  marked  effects  in  Germany 
whose  prewar  consiijnption  of  fertilizer  per  acre  was  exceeded  only  by 
that  of  the  Lov/  Countries, 

Reports  irxdicate  that  grain  acreage  and  yields  are  up  somev;hat  from 
last  year,  but  production  is  estim.ated  at  less  than  70  percent  of  the 
1954-38  average.     Due  to  a  sharp  increase  in  the  acreage  under  potatoes 
and  sugar  beet,  output  of  these  crops  will  be  closer  to  the  prewar 
average- than  grains,  at  least  in  western  Germany.    Production  of  vege- 
tables may  reach  near-record  levels.     The  rapeseed  crop,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  badly  damaged  by  insect  infestation. 

Livestock  numbers,  heavily  reduced  especially  during  the  closing 
phases  of  the  war,  have  apparently  recovered  somewhat.     Meat  and  milk 
production  are  expected  to  shov/  some  increase  over  last  year's  low 
levels. 

While  total  agricultural  output  is  well  below  prev/ar,  maintenance 
of  the  high  wartime  flour  extraction  rates  and  other  shifts  of  crops 
from  feed  to  food  uses  is  expected  to  keep  food  output  near  the  prewar 
average  for  food  produced  from  domestic  resources.    Nevertheless  large 
imports  will  be  needed.    Even  before  the  war,  western  Germany  was 
heavily  dependent  upon  imported  food  and  feed.     Today,  with  the  loss 
of  food  produced  from  imported  feed  and  the  population  swelled  by 
refugees  and  Germans  expelled  from  neighboring  countries,  supplies 
for  the  nonfarm  population  will  be  much  below  bare  subsistence  levels 
unless  substantial  imports  of  food  are  received, 

During  1945-46,  around  2.5  million  short  tons  of  food,  mostly 
grain  and  flour,  were  shipped  into  the  three  western  zones,  and 
considerable  stocks  were  available  at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 
Yet  only  dujcing  a  few  months  last  winter  could  normal  consumer  rations 
in  the  British  and  American  zones  be  raised  to  1,550  calories  daily, 
the  level  considered  necessary  if  the  average  for  the  nonfarm  population 
is  to  reach  2,000  calories  in  areas  like  western  Germany  where  most 
foodstuffs  are  rationed  and  the  black  market  is  relatively  limited  in 
scope.    Normal  consumer  rations  had  to  be  sharply  reduced  in  March  in 
the  British  zone,  and  in  April  in  the  Anerican  zone.     Thereafter  they 
fluctuated  at  levels  much  below  1,550  calories,  as  was  also  the  case 
in  the  French  and  Russian  zones.     Tripartite., nutrition  .,s\ix-^ys..i>£-  the__ 
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three  western  zones  revealed  a  significant  (3.eterioration  in  the  condition 
of  German  civilians  as  early  as  May,  with  famine  edema  reappearing  in^ 
ur'ban  areas  in  serious  proportions.    By  August  the  evidence  of  nutritional 
disorders  had  "become  more  prevalent. 

Late  in  Septenher  it  was  announced  that  normal  consvimer  rations  in 
the  British  and'jSanerican  zones  were  to  "be  raised  to  1,550  calories, 
effective  Octoher  16.    As  a  result  of  the  decision  to  integrate  the  food 
and  agriculture  programs  in  the  British  and  American  zones,  indigenous 
and  imT^orted  food  are  to  he  equally  s-apiolied  and  a  uraform  diet  of 
rationed  food  is  to  he  provided.     If  the  1,550  calorie  level  is  to  he 
m.aintained  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  1946-47  consumption  year, 
imports  will  have  to  he  larger  than  actual  shipments  in  1945-46, 


Austria 

Domestic  food  production  in  Austria,  it  is  tentatively  estimated,^ 
will  permit  an  average  per  capita  daily  intaJce  of  only  1,350  calories  m 
1946-47.     This  figure  comnares  with  domestically  produced  supplies  of 
ahout  1,200  calories  in  1945-46  and  2,150  calories  in  prewar  days.  Thus 
despite  an  improvement  of  ahout  12  percent  over  last  year's^food  output 
the  averas:e  Austrian  would  have  to  suhsist  on  less  than  half  of  his 
preivar  intake  (2,850  calories)  if  restricted  to  hom.e-erov.Ti  foodstuffs. 
Last  vear's  food  im-orts,  largely  through  the  occupation  force  and  m  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  also  U^IPJIA,  added  ahout  550  calories  to  the  per 
ca-oita  food  supr;ly.     Imports  durin-  1946-47  could  he  sm.aller  to  maintain 
1945-46  consuraption  levels.     Such  levels,  however,  would  he  ^^msaf  e  ^ f rom 
a  security  and  health  point  of  view  and  inadequate  for  reconstruction. 

The  crop  which  has  just  heen  harvested  was  affected  adversely  hy  a 
severe  spring  drought.     The  eastern  and  most  imT^ortant  agricultural  areas 
suffered  most.     The  drought  was  hroken  in  the  latter  part  of  Jione  hy 
heavy  dovTipours  which  caused  some  crop  damage.     Koviever,  with  the 
exception  of  sugar  heets,  v/hich  were  heavily  infested  hy  insects,  crops 
came  through  the  dry  spell  fairly  well,  winter  grains  faring  hetter ^ 
than  spring  planted  grain.     Potatoes  and  pulses  gave  good  yields  x-/hile 
sugar,  feed  heets,  and  oilseeds  were  oelow  average.     Fruit  and  yegetaole 
outwt  is  well  ahove  last  year's,   and  wine  production  will  he  at  the 
hie-hest  level  in  many  years.     Pastures  and  meadows  improved  greatly, 
hut  the  rain  came  too  late  to  save  the  first  ha-  crop,  which  was  only 
ore-fouT-th  to  one-third  of  normal.     The  severe  shortage  of  hay  for 
winter  feedin,-  is  bound  to  affect  unfnvorahly  livestock  numoers  ana  .he 
outTDut  of  anim.al  T)roduce  during  tho  comin,-  yer-r.     Shortages  of  most  ^ 
agricultural  suT^-olies,  particularly  fe-tilizers,  persist,  aggravated  oy 
the  division  of  Austria  into  four  -.ones  and  the  pr-sence  of  foreign 
troops  as  well  as  uniavor.-ole  r.rice  relationships  for  agric\iltural 
produce. 

Pood  consim-)tion  of  the  nonfarm  population  has  heen  and  continues 
to  he  one  of  the  lowest  in  Eu?-ope.     Fonfarm  intake  averaged  1,800 
calories  daily  in  Decemh«r  1945  (Vienna)  and  ahout  1,550  since  early 
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S'oring.     A  part  of  these  calories  are  obtained  fron  unrationed  and 
TDlack-rnarketed  foods.     "NormaJ  consumers,"  representing  roughly  one-half 
of  the  total  nonfarn  population,  are  entitled  to  an  official  ration  of 
only  1,200  calories.     In  Vienna  and  some  of  the  snaller  industrial  centers, 
even  these  low  rations  were  not  always  met.     The  Austrian  Government  hopes 
to  he  ahle  to  increase  the  nornal  consumer  ration  from  1,200  to  1,550 
calories  per  day  this  fall. 


0  ze  cho  s  1q  vaJk  ia 

In  the  1946-47  consumption  year  the  indigenous  food  supply  of 
Czechoslovakia  measured  in  terms  of  calories  per  capita  will  he  some- 
what ahove  the  prewar  level  of  2,560  calories  daily.     This  fortunate 
development  is  due  to  a  reduction  hy  ahout  one-sixth  of  the  population 
of  Czechoslovakia  within  its  present  boundaries  as  well  as  to  above 

CZS'CEOSLOYAKIA:     Tentative  estimate  of  supplies  in  1945-46  and  production 

in  1946-47  of  principal  foods 


Year 

Grain  Potatoes 

Sugar 
refined 

Meats  1/ 
( carcass 
weight ) 

Pats 
(fat 

content ) 

1945-46 

Total  production,     1000  sh.  ton 
Production  for  food,   "       "  " 
ITet  trade  for  food  2/"       "  " 

s  4,850 
2,150 
+355 

8,500 
2,  675 
-85 

465 
465 
-55 

370 
370 

+40  ■ 

125 
120 
+30 

Suxj-nlies  for  food; 

Total                        "      "  " 
Per  capita  4/,  pounds 

2,255/3 
311/3 

2,590 
357 

410 
57 

410 
57 

150 
21 

Per  cap)ita  in  1:>  of  prewar  5/ 

107/3 

111 

125 

77 

65 

1946-47 

Total  prod^uct ion,  1000  sh.  tons 

5,000 

7,880 

530 

385 

130 

Production  for  food: 

Total              ^          1.     ti  tt 
Per  capita  4/',  pounds 

2,350 
317/5. 

2,480 
397 

530 
85 

385 

■    62  ■ 

125  ' 
20 

-Office  of  Poreign  Agricultural 

Relations 

-  Revised  aS  of 

October 

1946. 

Data  partly  based  on  official  sources,  p? 

j-tly  estimated. 

L/    Including  poultry  and  rabbit  meat  and  excluding  slaughter  fats. 

2j    ITet  iraports  +;■  net  exports  -.     Grain  includes  flour  in  terms  of^grain, 

3/     In  terms  of  flour.    Extraction  rates:     average  of  all  grains  90:i  in 

1945-46  and  73"^  in  prewar. 
4/  "Sstim.ated  population  14.5  m.illion  1945  ar.d  12.5  m.illion  1946  as 

compared  with  15.1  mdllion  prewar  (1936)  within  1937  boundaries. 
5/    Average  1933-34  to  1937-38.  '      '     ',         .     .  ^ 

6/     In  terms  of  flour.    Extraction  rates  assumed:     85^5  for  the  average 

of  all  grains. 
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average  grov/ing  conditions  during  the  past  crop  season.    Retention  of 
certain  v/artime  controls  on  crop  utilization  and  milling  rates,  though, 
in  a  somewhat  milder  form,  is  also  expected  to  contrihute  to  the  in-, 
crease  in  food  output  as  compared  with  the  prev/ar  average,- 

Czechoslovakian  agriculture  suffered  comparatively  little  fron  the 
war.     Though  a  shortage  of  fertilizers  persists,  the  country  has  ample 
draft  power.     LalDor  is  short  "because  of  the  expu2.sion  of  German  and 
Hungarian  nationals.     To  counteract  the  lalior  ■  shortage  the  government 
has  drafted  youth  and  lahor  into  agriculture  and  contracted  for  Bulgarian 
farm  h^^nds.     Thus  they  succeeded  in  planting  ahout  90  percent  of  the 
araole  land  and  obtained  yields  averaging  ahout  10-15  percent  helow 
prev;n,r  levels. 

After  an  early  spring  dryness  during  March  and  April,  which  caused 
some  concern  ahout  the  crop  outlook,  rains  and  ideal  grov/ing  and  har- 
vesting v/eather  resulted  in  crops  somevmat  larger  than  last  year's, 
which  also  had  "been  grovm  under  particularly  favorable  conditions. 
The  country  will  thus  he  aolc  to  export  large  quantities  of  sugar, 
potatoes,  hops  and  malt  and  to  allocate  a  larger  portion  of  "barley 
to  the  "brc'.dng  industry.    Vegetahles'  have  heen  so  plentiful  that  some 
were  exported,  and  fruits  are  in  fairly  adequ^ate  supply,    1/ine  and 
grapes  are  sufficient  to  cover  consumption  needs, 

Feedstuffs  too  are  more  plentiful  permitting  an  increase  in  the 
mamher  of  cattle.     There  is  a  large  number  of  ca,lves  on  hand  so  that 
the  government  could  abolish  the  prohibition  on  the  slaughtering  of 
calves.    Pork  v/ill  be  more  ample  though  still  short.    Milk  production 
and  deliveries  are  errpected  to  be  high.    Hov:ever,  as  is  indicated  in 
the  accompanying  ta,ble,  Czechoslovakia  must  rely  on  imports  if  fat 
consumption  is  to  improve. 

"There  was  and  there  v/ill  be  no  food  crisis  in  this  co'ontry.  " 
These  are  the  recent  words  of  the  Minister  of  Pood.     In  fact,  average 
consumption  of  the  nonfarm  population  held  up  v/ell  throughout  the 
1945-46  consumption  j'-ear.     In  the  fall  of  1945  nonfarm  food  intake 
averaged  2,150  calories  njid  increased  steadily  since  the  early  part 
of  1946  to  an  estimated  2,225  calories  in  April  and  2,400  in  June 
and  July.     l\ot  only  were  bread,  meat,  milk,   sugar,  and  many  other 
rations  increased  but  also  such  important  foods  as  potatoes,  ■  A:'eget,ables, 
and  fruits  were  tpjcen  off  rationing  altogether.     Substantial  UlIKRA 
and  commercial  imports  added  270  calories  to  the  per  capita  supply 
of  the  v/holc  population  or  over  400  calories  for  the  nonfarm  consumers. 
?ood  exports  amounted  to  about  50  calories  per  capita. 


I  taly 

Italian  farm  output  in  1946  will  shov/  a  marked  increo,se  over  the 
1945  level,     lJherea.s  last  year  agriculture  suffered  not  only  from  active 
warfare  and  the  disorganisation  consequent  upon  military  operations 
but  also  from  a  severe  drought,   this  yea,r  farming  opereations  have  been 
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relatively  \mdistur"bed  and  the  weather  has  "been  generally  favorahlo. 
Some  easing  of  the  shortage  of  fertilizer  and  other  farm  supplies  also 
contrihuted  to  the  improvement  in  acreage  and  yields. 

■.liErQliminar:,^  estim,ates  for  grain  in  1946  put  acreage  at  over  90 
percent  and  production  at  Around  85  percent  of  the  1933-37  average. 
The  GUgar-heet  harvest,  which  fell  to  extraordinarily  low  levels  in 
1945,  is  forecast  at  90  percent  of  the  prewar  average  for  1946.  Pro- 
duction of  potatoes,  other  vcgetahlcs,  and  fruit  is  e>xpected  to  he 
hotter  than  average.  Recent  reports,  however,  state  that  the  olive 
crop  has  heen  damaged  hy  vands  and  lack  of  rain, 

^  The -livestock  and  feed  situation  has  apparently  also  improved. 
Such  information  as  is  cavailahlo  indicates  that  livestock  nmihers  were 
well  m.aintained  during  1945-46.     Toed  grain  supplies  v/ill  he  larger  in 
1946-47  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  a  good  hpy  crop  has  heen  gathered. 
Soth  meat  and  nilk  fields  are  ercpected  to  show  som.e  recovery. 

ITALY:     Tentative  estimate  of  supplies  in  1945-46  and  production  in 

1946-47  of  principal  foods 

~"  7~Z      Meats  1/  rats 

tear  Grain.   Potatoes  refined  ^carcass  [xaz 

 I  v;eight)  content) 

1945-46 


Total  production,  1,000  sh. 

tons 

8,200 

1, 

760 

20 

625 

260 

Production  for  food,  " 

n 

5,000 

950 

20 

625 

240 

Net  trade  for  food  2/"  " 

II 

+1,900 

+B0 

+5 

+25 

Supplies  for  food: 

265 

Total              _           "  " 

ri 

7,200/3 

950 

100 

630 

Per  capita  4/,  pounds 

316/3 

42 

4 

28 

12 

Per  Ccapita  in  fo  of  prewar 

5/. 

84/3 

50 

28 

64 

47 

1946-47 

Total  production,  1,000  sh. 

tons 

11,230 

3, 

400 

300 

690 

350 

production  for  food: 

Total                        "  " 

It 

8,160 

2, 

200 

300 

690 

330 

Per  capita  4/,  pounds 

307/6 

96 

13 

30 

14 

Office  oi.Poreigii  Agricultviral  Relations  -  Revised  as  of  Octoher.  1946. 
Data  partly  hased  on  officiaJ  sources,  partly  estimated, 

1/    Including  poultr;-  and  rahhit  m.eat»  and  excluding  slaughter  fats, 
2/    Het  imports  +;  net  exports  -,     Including  ilovx  in  terms  of  grain. 
3/    In  terms  of  flour.    Extraction  rntes:    wheat  and  corn  90^^,  rye  and 

harley  83^,  rice  68^o,   oats  60^.     Allov;ance  has  heen  made  for  decrease 

in  stocks. 

4/    Estimated  population  45,5  mdllion  1945  and  45.7  mdllion  1946  as  com- 
pared with  42.6  million  prewar, 
5/    Average  1933-34  to  1937-38., 

6/    In  terms  of  flour.     Extraction  rates  assumed:     wheat  and  rye  87.5fi, 
other  grains  as  in  footnote  3, 
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If  the  increase  in  farm  output  is  not  accompanied  Toy  any  appreciable 
reduction  in  the  high  flour  extraction  rates  of  1945-45  or  in  the  large 
proportion  of  grain  used  for  human  consumption,  production  for  food  in 
1946-47  nay  he  estimated  at  nearly  90  percent  of  the  average  for  1933-37. 
On  a  per  capita  hasis,  hov/ever,  indigenous  supplies  will  provide  only 
1,900-2,000  calories  per  person  per  day,  or  85  percent  of  the  prewar 
average. 

With  production  at  the  estimated  level,  Italy  could  he  self- 
siafficient  in  food  at  the  calorie  levels  prevailing  in  1945-46.  This 
would  mean,  as  may  he  seen  from  the  accompo.nying  tahle,  that  an  increase 
in  consurription  of  potatoes,  sugar,  meat,  and  fats  would  he  offset  by 
a  decrease  in  the  consijmption  of  flour. 

The  tahle  also  shov/s,  however,  how  greatly  consumption  of  all 
these  foods,  including  even  flour,  i/as  restricted  in  1945-45.  Tenta- 
tive estimates  indicate  that  the  energy  intake  (excluding  alcoholic 
beverages)  for  the  whole  population  in  that  year  averaged  around  1,900 
calories,  as  compared  with  2,550  calorics  during  the  period  1933-37. 
The  ann^Jal  a\'erage  for  the  nonfarn  population  v/as  probably  no  more 
than  1,600  calories,  and  a  large  part  of  these  calories,  coming  from 
locally-rationed,  unrationed,  and  black-marketed  foods,  were  rinea_ually 
distributed.    lTation-v;ide  rations,  v/hich  included  only  bread,  alimentary 
pastes  and  rice,  sugar,  and  fat,  provided  about  900  calories  daily  in 
the  fall  of  1945  and  only  700  calories  in  the  spring  of  1946, 

Inuring  the  summer  the  energy  value  of  normal  consumer  rations  was 
raised  to  over  1,000  calories  daily  by  increasing  the  bread,  alimentary 
paste-rice,  and  sugar  rations.     In  order  to  maintain  these  rations 
throughout  1946-47,  Italy  will  need  large  grain  imports,  though  import 
requirements  should  be  considerably  less  than  actual  shipments  in 
1945-45,   especially  if  i-^rain  collections  reach  the  goals  established. 
Sugar  imports,  however,  should  not  be  necessary, 

Spain 

After  one  of  the  worst  harvests  in  years  in  1945,  due  to  a  severe 
drought,  Spain,  in  1946  is  having  the  best  harvest  since  the  end  of  its 
Civil  ¥ar.     The  drought  broke  in  the  fall  of  1945  in  tine  for  seeding 
operations.     Weather  conditions  since  then  have  been  generally  favorable, 
though  rains  and  low  temperatures  in  late  spring  and  early  shammer 
caused  some  damage, 

•  Tentative  estimates  for  1945  grain  production,  at  85  percent  of 
the  1931-35  average,  are  two- thirds  higher  than  estimates  for  1945.  An 
olive  oil  output  far  larger  than  last  year  and  close  to,  if  not  above, 
the  pre-Civil  War  avera{;e,  is  iii ..prospect.     Sharp  increases  from  theo 
1945  level  o,rc  also  expected  for  most  other  major  crops  except  chick- 
pea,s,  v/hich  were  severely  attacked  by  a  fungus  disease.     The  outlook 
for  citrus  fruit  has  been  affected  by  a  hard  freeze  in  Janua.ry,  which 
not  only  destroyed  a  large  pnrt  of  the  citrus  crop,  but  ruined  many 
groves. 
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Prospects  of  an  increase  in  the  output  of  -livestock  products,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  not  very  favorahle.     Scarcity  of  feed  is  said  to 
have  cavisGd  a  consideracle  reduction  in  livestock  numbers  in  1945-46. 
lath  relative?.y  ahundant  feed  supplies  in  the  coming  Lionths,  some^ 
huilding  up  of  herds  \AH  he  possihle  and  may  reduce  meat  production- 
Milk  yields  are  expected  to  improve. 

I'eed  supplies  me.y  "be  increased  not  only  as  a  result  of  larger 
feed. crops  hut  also  hy  a  relaxation  of  the  regulations  on  their  use, 
though  a  return  to  the  pre-Civil  War  pattern  of  crop  utilization  is 
not  likely.    Assvjning  some  relaxation  of  these  regulations,  "but  allow- 
ing for  R  high  flour  extraction  rate  and  other  shifts  from  feed  to 
food  uses  as'compared  with  pre-Civil  War  times,  production  for  food  in 
1946-47, in  terms  of  calories,  is  tentatively  estimated  at  2,300-2,400 
calories  per  capita  per  day,  or  ahout  85  percent  of  the  1931-35  average, 


SPAIK  (excluding  the  Canary  Islands):     Tentative-  estimate  of  supplies  in 
1945-46  and  T)roduction  in  1946-47  of  principal  foods 


Yea,r 

G-ra,in  Potatoes 

.  S\i^ar, 
refined 

Meats  1 
( carcass 
weight) 

/  I'ats 
■  (fat 
content) 

1945-46 

290, 

Total  production,  1,000 

sh. 

tons 

4,  950 

4,000 

135 

515 

Production  for  food,  " 

II 

n 

2,850 

1,950 

135 

615 

250 

Net  trade  for  food  2/" 

II 

n 

+660 

+30 

+5 

Supplies  for  food: 

235 

Total  " 

II 

.  II 

3,300^ 

1,975 

165 

615 

Per  capita  4/,  pourj.ds 

251/3 

150 

13 

47 

18 

Per  capita  in  fo  of  prewar 

5/ 

79^ 

72 

47 

79 

52 

1946-47 

Total  production,  1,000 

sh. 

tons 

8,430 

4,960 

220 

600 

525 

Production  for  fool: 

460 

Total  " 

If 

II 

4,400 

2,425 

220 

600 

Per  capita  4/,  pounds 

292/6 

183 

17 

45 

35 

Data  partly  hased  on  official  sources,  partly  estimated. 
1/    Including  poultry  and  excluding  slaughter  fats. 

2/    ITet  imports  +;  net  exports  -.     Grain  includes  flour  in  terms  of  grain. 
3/    In  terms  of  flour.    Extraction  rates:     wheat  and  rye  95^,  corn  90/o, 

rice  65^,   oats  60^,  others  80^.     Allowance  has  hecn  mads  for  a  decrease 
,    in  stocks. 

4/    Estimated  population  26.3  million  1945  and  26.5  million  1946  as 

compared  with  23.7  mdllion  pre-Civil  War, 
5/    Average  1931-32  to  1935-36. 

6/    In  terms  of  flour.    Extraction  rates  assumed:     90^  for  wheat  and  rye, 
other  grains  as  in  footnote  3. 
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Indigenous  food  supplies  at  the  estimated  levels  v/ould  more  than 
satisfy  consumption  req'oirements  at  the  1045-46  rate,  as  is  indicated 
in  the  accoKpanying  ta'ole.    But  consiomption  in  1945-46  was  unusimlly 
low,  .  preliminar;r  estin^ates  of  averas^e  per  capita  intal-:e  (excluding 
alcoholic,  "beverages)  in  that  year  coKe  to  only  around  2,000  calories 
daily  for  the  entire  population,  and  to  considerahly  less  for  the 
nonfarm  population.    Rations  were  very  small,  and  even  these  were  not 
alv;ays  availalsle. 

Some  recovery  in  consumption  is  "bound  to  take  place  in  194B-47. 
Bread  rations  for  normal  consijuners  have  alreadj^  "been  raised  from  150 
grams  to  250  grams  daily,     Olive  oil  rations,  down  to  one-eighth  of  a 
liter  evcr^^  tvro  weeks  this  summer,  vail  undoubtedly  "be  raised  when 
supplies  from  the  nev;  olive  crop  "become  avp.iia"ble  sometime  after 
Octo"ber.     If  present  expectations  as  to  olive  oil  production  are 
realized,  a  limited  quantity  may  he  m.ade  availa"ble  for  export.  But 
since  output  of  most  comm.odities  vdll  not  suffice  to  maintain  pre- 
Civil  War  consumption  levels,  and  since  difficulties  in  collecting 
indigenous  supplies  for  legal  distrihuticn  vdll  pro'ba'bly  continue, 
Spain  is  more  likely  to  seek  im.ports  of  staple  foods  than  to  permit 
their  export, 

Porfjgal 

The  1946  crop  o^-tput  in  Portugo.l  is  generally  considered  to  he 
"better  than  any  in  the  past  ten  yep.rs  and  is  fo.r  larger  than  the  output 
in  1945,  when  agricixLture  was  hit  "by  a  severe  drought.     This  yer.r, 
weather  conditioris  v;ere  favora.ble  through  moot  of  the  growing  season. 
Harvesting,  though,  was  somevrhat  delayed,    Hainfall  during  the  latter 
part  of  August  proved  helpful  to  such  late  crops  as  rice,  "beans, 
potatoes,  grapes,  and  olives. 

Ti/heat  produ'^'- ion,   the  m.o&t  important  item,  in  the  Portuguese 
food  economy,   is  estimated  at  around  550,000  short  tons  as  com.parcd 
with  only  330,000  short  tons  in  1945  and  an  average  of  520,000  for 
the  five  vcars  1933-37,    "Corn,   the  second  mont  important  food  crop, 
is  late  this  year,   and  a  larger  share  than  expected  may  "be  good  only 
for  use  as  green  fodder.     Olive  and  v;ine  production  are  a"bout  average 
ajid  rice,  fruits,-  and  nuts  a'bove  average.     The  im.provcd  feed  grain 
position  a.nd  good  past'ores  v/ill  permit  a  recovery  in  livestock  num"bcrs 
and  animal  produce,  v/hich  vrere  .adversely  affected  hy  the  severe  drought 
in  1945, 

Despite  the  increase  in  production,  Portugal  v/ill  have  to  import 
some  grain  ,and  other  foodstuffs  in  order  to  maintain  per  capita  1945-46 
consumption  levels.     Tentative  estimates  indicate  that  locally-produced 
supplies  in  1945-47  will  pro^dde 'an  average  of  1,900  calories  daily  for 
the  total  population  and  considerahly  lesr^  for  the  ur"ban  population. 
Last  fall  the  energy  intake  for  Liscon's  popv-l.ation  averaged  arou:id 
1,900  calories  and  this  spring  a  little  less  thrji  1,800  calories.  A 
lo.rge  proportion  of  these  calories  came  from  unrationed  and  "black- 
mp.rketod  food,     Pationcd  foodst'offs  for  the  normal  consumer  provided 
1,200  calories  in  the  fall  of  1945  and  only  1,075  calorics  in  the  spring 
of  1946. 
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G-reece 

The  general  food  situation,  in  Greece  has  shov/n  considerable  . improve- 
ment over  last  year.     This  year's  total  food  supply. from  indigenous 
production  should  allow  about  1,700  calories  per  capita  as  against 
about  1,250  calories  last  year.     More  favorable  econoDiic  conditions, 
excellent  weather  for  fall-sov/n  crops,  and  generous  aid  are 

mainly  responsible  for  this  shov/ing. 

Prom^a  grain  acreage  of  about  85  percent  of  the  prewar  ac^reaj^e, 
a  production  equal  or  above  prewar,  except  for  corn,  is  estimated^ 
The  wheat  crop  was  especially  large,  being  estimated  at  about  940,000 
short  tons  against  785,000  short  tons  of  prev/ar  (1933-37  average)  and 
496,000  short  tons  last  year.     This  large  wheat  crop  is  a  very  favor- 
able factor  in  the  food  supply  for  1916-47,  considering  the  pT?^nned 
discontinuance  of  UlSRA  by  the  end  of  this  year  and  the  fact  that 
Greece  normally  imports' about  40  percent  of  her  bread  grain  requirements. 
Other  crops,  too,   show  a  considerable  increase  over  last  year,  and  in 
,  some  cases  are  up  to  pre-.mr  levels  or  above. 

Compared  to  last  year,  the  livestock  situation  shows  definite  signs 
of  improvement.    ]?eed  supplies  from  indigenous  production  are  more 
plentiful,  and  pastures  are  in  better  condition.     Unless  the  la.tt 
--drought  did  extensive  damage  to  the  corn  crop,  no  appreciable  imports 
of  feedstuff s  should  be  necessary  as  livestock  numbers  arc  still 'greatly 
below  prewar.     Cattle  niunbers  are  only  50  percent  of  Drewar,  goats 
about  60  percent,   and  sheep  about  75  percent.     Consequently,  meat  and 
milk  production  are  still  considerably  below  prewar,  but  above  last 
year's  production. 

Respite  the  increase  in  production  for  food  in  1946-47,  C-reece 
will  need  to  import  considerable  quantities  of  grain,  sugar,  and  meat 
to  maintain  the  1945-45  consumption  levels,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
accompanying  table.     The  deficit  indicated  for  fats  might  well  dis- 
appear If  account  could  be  taken  of  invisible  stocks.     Though  visible 
supplies  are  below  prewar  levels,  it  is  possible  that  small  amounts 
ot  olive  oil  will  be  available  for  export.    Any  such  exports,  however, 
will  probably  have  to  be  offset  later  by  the  importation  of  other  fats 
and  oils.     The  only  loodst^ufis  which  Greece  can  maJce  available  for 
export  m  any  significant  quantity  are  likely  to  be  fresh  and  dried 
fruits, 

_  Average  per  capita  consumption  in  Greece  in  1945-46  is  tentatively 
estimated  at  around  2,200  calories  per  persor.  per  dav,  as  compared  with 
2,500  calories  before  the  war..  I'earlv  45  percent  of  the  2,200  calorics 
i^'^^'f  ^^o"'*  imports,  practically  all  of  which  were  shipT^ed  in 

by  umHA.     Cons^Jmption  in  the  first  part  of  the  season  was  at  consider- 
ably higher  levels  than  in  the  latter  part.     In  the  fall  of  1945  the 
intake  for  the  nonfarm  population  averaged  2,100-2,200  calories  and 
m  the  spring  of  1946  only  1,800-1,900  calories.     These  averages 
covered  marked  regional  variations,  the  intake  varying  vath  locallv- 
produced  foodstuffs  and  distribution  of  IMIQA  snpiolies. 
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During  the  s^immGr  of  1946,  the  food  situp.tion  again  improved,  and 
"b:/  no-;  intalce  may  "oe  higher  than  last  fall.    With  the  termination  of 
tr?>IPIl/l  "by  the  end  of  this  year,  however,  Greece  will  have  to  find^ 
another  v;ay  to  import  necessary  food  supplies.    Apparently  conscious 
of  the  diffic^alty  of  securing  imports,  the  tovernment  has  instituted 
a  ^5rain  collection  scheme  in  the  surplus-producing  areas  aimed  at 
collecting  all  surplus  grain  for  stockpile.    In  other  respects^ 
government  plans  for  full  utilization  of  indigenous  food  sup-olies 
have  not  yet  "been  completed,, 

GKESCS:    Tentative  estimate  of  supplies  in  1945-46  and  production  in 

1945-47  of  principal  foods 

"  ^       Sugar,  /'^^^-^^^ 

Year  Grain    Potatoes  ^.efined  (carcass  {i&t 

'  '   v/cight')  content) 


1945-  46 

Total  production,  1,000  sh.  tons 
production  for  food    "      "  " 
Net  trs,dG  for  food  2/"      "  " 
Supplies  for  food: 

Total  "      "  " 

Per  capita  pounds 

Per  capita  in  ^  of  prevrar  5/ 

1946-  47 

Total  production,  1,000  sh,  tons 
Production  for  food: 

Total  "      "  " 

Per  capita  4/,  pounds 

Office  cf  foreign  Agricultural  Relations  -  Revised  as  of  Octoher  1946. 
Data  partly  hascd  on  official  sources,  partly  estimated. 

1/    Including  poultry  and  excluding  slaughter  fats. 

2/  Het  imports  +;  net  exports  Grain  includes  flour  in  terms  of  grain. 
3/    In  terms  of  flour.    Extraction  rates:     90^  for  v/heat,  corn,  rye,  and 

maslin;  oats  70^;  "barley  75^.     Ho  allowance  has  "been  made  for 

possihle  changes  in  r.tocks. 
4/    Estimated  population  7.25  million  1945  and  7.5  million  1946  as 

compared  with  5.8  m.illion  prewar. 
5/    Average  1933-34  to  1937-38. 

6/    In  terms  of  flour.    Extraction  rates  assumed:     90^  for  wheat,  maslin, 
and  rye,   60^  for  harley,  75^5  for  corn. 


900 
500 
+800 

130 

90 

+i5 

90 
90 
+25 

125 
115 
.  +7 

1,145/3 
316/3 

90 
25 

45 
12 

115 
32 

122 
34 

102/3 

79 

62 

78 

86 

1,560 

170 

95 

120 

1,000 
235/6 

125 

33 

95 
25 

110 
29 
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Hungary  ■■  .       .-_         ,  -  ^ -y-        to-'-  ■  ■ 

'  TLe  'food:''  situation  has  iranrored '  sohewhat since  the  spring 
and  sujiirrier,  months,  parti.eular.ly  ;,for  -i  be  ;urban-;population,.;.  Rations 
to.  UTh&n  .  coinsurie-T's ,  ? mi  o.h  ,-,5U^^'^^^^  calories;  to the  "aver- 

a,ge"  ."con'suraer  In  July !,  are-  -Ijor  ,'t  he  ^'present  be'ring  raised  to  1100 
calories,    Morebvor,  tho  more,  .settled;  ecoiioniic  conditions., -as  .vrell 
as  the  greater  availability  of-  cons-arier'  'goods  to  peasants,  is  ex- 
pected, to  bring  more  food.fon  the  free  market  in  tho-  urban  centers. 

.   '^his  vRar  *S:-.  harvest,  is 'a.  little ''above  last  year's,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  yield,  about  2.50D  calori  cs  per  person,  vThereas  before  the 
war  consumption  totaled  about  S800  cp lories  -Eind  large  quantities 
o,f  food' products  v/ere  exported.     The  2500  calorie  level  does  not 
allo^u  for  reparation  shipm.ents  of  food,  t.he  feeding  of  occupation 
troops,  nor  possibls  exports.     I-:,  can  also  be  assumed  that  the  ur- 
ban population  v/ill  actually  receive  much  less,  XA/hile  many  peasants 
will  consnm.e  at  prev/'ar  rato  or  above.    Thus  the  urban  millions 
face  another  year  of  severe  food  shortages.     Only  a.n  eciuitable  dis- 
tribution of  food  supplies,  the  iieavy  utilization  of  corn  for  food 
and  the  continuance  of  high  extraction  rates  v.'ill  ease  their  ,ss±tu- 
atiqn.  '  ■       .  , 

'  The  severe  late  suriimer  drought  vias  mxain.ly  responsible  for  the 
lower  than  anticipated  over-all  food  productio.n  as  yields  were 
from  50'  to  50  percent  below  average  for  m.ost  crops.     Poor  seed-bed 
preparations  and  improper  cultivation  (mainly  due  to  severe  lack  of 
draft-power  and  luachinory ) ,  poor  quality  of  seed,  lack  of  plant 
food  from,  either  manur3  or  artificial  fertilizers,  were  also  re- 
sponsible for  this  poor  sfeomlng.   Other  factors  retarding  the  re- 
covery of  food  production  arc  the  very  serious  damage  suffered  , 
during  the  last  months  of  the  war  by  its  tra.nsportation  and  dis- 
tribution systems^;  lack  of  rianpower,  especially  skilled  managers; 
and  a  recently  consurrimr- ted  land  reformx,  which  caused  m.any  as  yet 
unsettled  problems  relating  to  production  a.nd  m^anagement. 

-      ■  -  .The  'total  grain  acreage  this  y- ar  was  about  11  percent  below- 
■prewar,  but  t}ie  -oroduction  is  exriected  to  be  only  about  bb  per- 
cent Of  that  level,  or  about  the  same  as  last  year,  ,  Fnile  this 
year  the  wheat  crc-^  is  expected  to  yield  some  1,100,000  s,t»  as 
against  700,000  s.t.  last  year  and  2.400,000  s.t.  prev/ar,  the 
corn  crop  is  expected  to  be  only  1,800,000  s.t,  compared  to  about 
2,100,000  last  year  and  2,500,000  s.t.  prewar.    Eye,  production  is 
about  the  sarae  as  last  ye:-:.r,  around  300,000  s.t.    These  shifts  in 
production  should  r-:-sult  in  sotae  improvoLient  in  the  quality  of  the 
bread  because  of  the  larger  quantity  of  v.'heat  available.  However, 
this  improvem.ent  v/ill  depend  to  r  great  extent  on  the  ability  of 
the  Goverriment  to  collect  bread  grains  from  the  peasants,   as  well  . 
as  the  substitution  of  corn  for  v#heat  for  -  the  ijiajor  part  of.  the 
110,000  s.t.  of  wheat  'due' tno  USSR  on  reparations  account..       .  ■ 
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Potato  production  is  expected  to  Tae  about  1,600,000  short  tons, 
or  10  percent  "beloi^  last  year  an.d  about  30  percent  below  prewar. 

Sugar-beet  production  is  expected  to  be  about  440,000  short  tons, 
considerably  above  last  year's  exti'smely  poor  crop,  but  less  than 
half  of  prewar.     Dry  legume  production  is  expected  to  be  around 
100,000  short  tons  or  just  about  prewar  level. 

Animal  protein  foods  v/ill  continue  to  be  extremely  scarce, 
especially  to  the  urban  consumers.     Livestock  numbers  are  still 
greatly  belov/  -prewar,  and  dry  pastures  as  well  as  an  extremely 
poor  fodder-beet  crop  are  not  helping  rehabilitation.     It  is 
estimated  that  hog  nmbers  by  the  end  of  this  calendar  year  will  be 
only  about  40  percent  of  prewar.     Other  classes  of  livestock  also 
have  been  sharply  reduced,  hence  total  meat  and  milk  xjroduction  is 
exoected  to  be  less  tnan  half  of  prewar,  but  somev/hat  above  last 
year '  s. 

Only  slight  improvement  is  expected  in  the  fats  and  oils 
picture.     Sunflovrer  seeds  were  the  main  hope  to  supioly  the  desperately 
needed  oil,  but  the  drought  reduced  production  considerably^.     Even  so, 
pbout  55,000  short  tons  of  vegetable  oil  can  be  expected,  considerably 
above  prev/ar  and  better  than  last  year.     But  even  so,  with  the 
expected  very  low  animal  fat  production,   there  will  probably  not  be 
enough  fats  and  oils  available  to  honor  the  very  lo\^  rations  of  the 
urban  ijopulation  for  the  year. 

The  very  small  LTHRA  program  is  coming  to  an  end,  and  with  the 
possible  exception  of  some  further  Swiss  aid  to  urban  children,  no 
outside  help  is  in  prospect. 

Reparations  pjid  occupying  troops,   though  the  latter  have  been 
greatly  reduced,  will  continue  to  be  a  drain  on  scant  indigenous 
food  supplies.     There  is  no  likelihood  of  any  large  trade  in  agri- 
cultural r^roducts.     Barter  deals  with  neighboring  countries  and 
the  USSE  can  be  expected,   and  some  exports  to  western  countries  in 
return  for  other  vitally  needed  foodstuffs  or  other  goods  will  be 
consummated.     Pruit  pulp,  wine,  vegetables,  poultry  products,  and 
possibly  some  corn  v/ill  "be  the  main  export  items,  while  animal 
protein  foods,  breeding  stock,   seeds  and  foods  not  locally  produced 
will  he  imported,  depending  on  the  trade  agreements  and  foreign  exchange 
available. 

Rumania 

Because  of  a  severe  drought,   the  food  situation  in  Rumania  has 
not  improved  materially  with  the  1^45  harvest,  esipecially  for  the 
urban  population  anc*  the  people  living  in  the  15  es.stern  judets 
(counties)  where  the  drought  vras  most  serious.     The  Government, 
fearful  that  the  su^.ply  of  cereals  vrill  not  last  until  the  next 
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harvest,  has  just  taken  the  follov/ing  steps;     reestahlished  rations 
of  300  grams  per  day;  decreed  90  percent  extraction  rates;  prohihited 
the  haking  of  white  bread,  and  has  set  aside  fuiids  to  finance  foreign 
purchases  of  grain. 

The  drought  cajne  in  two  stages.     The  first  occurred  in  the 
spring,  affecting  mainly  the  15  eastern  judets  and  damaging^  the 
small  grains  seriously.     The  second,  lasting  from  July  to  the  end 
of  'August,  affected  practically  the  v/hole  country.     Corn,  Tootatoes, 
sunflowers,  sugar  heets,  fodder  crops,  and  pastures  suffered  heavily 
from  this  second  drought. 

Total  v/heat  production  is  Somev;hat  ahove  last  year's,  largely 
"because  of  an  expansion  in  acreage  planted  of  ahout  20  percent. 
In  the  drought- stricken  eastern  areas,  the  yield  for  winter  v/heat 
is  estimated  to  he  only  3,9  hushels  per  acre,  compared  to  a  prewar 
Rumanian  yield  of  16.3  hushels  per  acre.     Corn,   on  the  other  hand, 
suffered  severely  all  over  the  country  and  is  expected  to  he  helow 
last  year's  small  crop.     Since  corn  is  the  most  important  food  and 
feed  crop,  peasants  who  may  have  a  surplus  of  wheat  are  unwilling 
to  part  with  it,  even  at  hlack-market  prices,  because  they  do  not 
see  any  corn  supplies. 

It  is  estim.ated  that  about  550,000  -  1,100,000  short  tons  of 
corn  would  need  to  be  imported  this  year  to  supply  the  minimtijn  food 
and  feed  needs  of  the  country. 

The  livestock  picture  is  equally  unfavorable.    All  sorts  of 
measures  are  being  tai<:en  to  relieve  the  feed  shortage,  including 
the  cutting  of  ma,rsh  grass,  the  preservation  of  tree  leaves  and 
the  rationing  of  feed  supplies.    Even  so,  hea^T  slaughtering  is 
reported  and  the  USSR  has  been  asked  to  accept  more  livestock  on 
the  1946  reparations  account  in  order  to  m.aks  use  of  these  excess  ^ 
animals. 

The  food  and  feed  situa.tion  in  the  eastern  areas  is  causing 
people  to  migrate  to  other  districts  of  the  co^antry  in  an  effort 
to  find  food  for  themselves  and  pastures  for  their  few  remaining 
animals. 

Arrangements  have  not  yet  been  made  to  secure  all  of  the 
necessary  grain  imports.     Some  sma.ll  shipments  have  reached  the  ■ 
country  from  neighboring  co'ontries  so  far,  and  the  Russians  have 
released  some  corn  from  their  stocks  in  Yugoslavia,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  supplies  v/ill  have  to  come  from  elsewhere.     Since  repara- 
tipns  and  occupying  troops  v;ill  cut  further  into  the  tight  indigenous 
food  supplies,  Russia  ha.s  been  reo^uested  to  relax  reparation  ship- 
ments of  grain  or  allow  substitution,  ; 
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Bulg:n,ria 

Bulg.aria's  food  situation  is  relatively  satisf r.ctory  for 
1946-47  in  spite  of  the  late  stunner  drought  this  year.     Total  per 
capita  bread  grain  supplies  are  above  prewar  if  one-third  of  the 
small  corn  crop  is  utilized  as  food  and  if  the  high  extraction 
rates  used  last  year  are  continued  throughout  this  year;  but 
exports  are  unlikely  because  of  the  short  supply  of  many  other 
foods,  notably  livestock  products  and  the  amounts  needed  to  supply 
the  occupation  troops.     Total  indigenous  production  may  allov;  an 
average  per  capita  consumption  level  of  about  2,700  calories  per 
day,  compared  to  about  2,750  prewar,    ^ew  food  imports  will  be  made. 

Because  of  the  drought  and  the  generally  low  agricultural 
production  last  year,  Bulgaria  has  no  carry-over  stocks  and  is 
entirely  dependent  on  the  current  harvest  for  this  year's  food 
supply.    Bulgaria  came  through  the  war  in  much  better  shape  agri- 
culturally than  most  of  her  neighbors,  though  there  are  still 
considerable  nujnbors  of  Russian  troops  stationed  there.  After 
last  year's  unsettled  condition,  the  country  has  by  now  solved 
most  of  its  problems  relative  to  the  production  and  distribution 
of  food  products.    An  acreage  close  to  prev/ar  v/as  planted, and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  severe  late  sumr-er  drought,  nearly  all  of  this 
year's  crops  would  have  been  close  to,  if  not  above,  prev/ar  levels. 
Even  so,  the  fall-so\-m  crops  were  above  prev;ar,  v/ith  wheat  produc- 
tion over  20  percent  above  1933-37  average  and  over  60  percent 
above  last  year's.     On  the  other  hand,  corn  is  ez-rpected  to  be  only 
50  percent  of  prewar,  though  double  last  year's  extremely  poor  crop. 
Potatoes,  sunflower  and  sugar  beets  are  other  crops  hard  hit  by  the 
drought.    Potatoes  are  expected  to  yield  only  40  percent  of  prewar, 
one-third  below  last  year' s  crop. 

The  livestock  picture,  with  the  exception  of  sheep,  is  not  too 
liad,  compared  to  neighboring  countries.     Though  reduction  in  numbers 
ca.used  by  the  v/ar  was  further  accentuated  by  forced  slaughter  as  a 
result  of  last  year's  drought  and  by  requisitioning  for  occupation 
troops,  a  closer  approach  to  prewar  nambers  is  expected  this  year. 

In  spite  of  the  haavy  slaughtering,  meat  production  vras  con- 
siderably below  prev/ar  in  1945-46,  but  a  greater  output  is  e:rpected 
this  year.     Dairy  products  are  also  in  short  supply.     The  reduction 
in  milk  animals  and  the  even  greater  reduction  in  yields  per  animal 
are  responsible  for  the  shortages.    An  improvement  in  these  supplies 
may  be  e^cpected,  though  the  late  drought  is  again  retarding  recovery. 

Pats  and  oils  are  similarly  short.     The  drought  has,  like  last 
year,  reduced  the  sunflov/cr  seed  yield  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
plan  to  substitute  oils  for  animal  fats  v/ill  not  materiali?;e,  and  a 
total  production  of  fats  and  oils  considerably  below  normal  require- 
ment is  to  be  expected. 
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Sugarteets  also  have  suffered  heavily  from  the  drought,  re- 
sulting in  an  expected  sugar  output  iDelow  the  amo\mt  needed  to 
honor  even  the  relatively  low  rations  in  effect. 

Apart  from  breadgrains,  the  only  other  foods  in  good  supply 
have  "been  fruits  and  vegetables.    Much  fruit  has  been  quick-frozen 
and  is  available  for  export  at  the  present  time.    This  fruit,  to- 
gether with  tobacco  and.sone  specialty  crops,  such  as  rose  oil,  are 
the  most  important  agricultural  products  Bulgaria  will  be  able  to 
trade  for  needed  imports.    But  it  is  not  expected  that  many  food 
items  will  be  imported  during  the  present  consumption  year,  possi- 
bly some  animal  protein  foods,  sugar  and  such  items,  which  are  not 
produced  locally, 

Yugoslavia. 

The  food  situation,  from  all  indications,  has  greatly  im- 
proved compared  to  last  year,  both  because  of  increased  indigenous 
production  and  IMRHA.  supplies.    Production  of  fall-sown  crops  was 
considerably  above  last  year,  but  a  late  summer  drought  caused  serl 
ous  deterioration  of  corn  and  other  spring-sown  crops.  This 
year,  though,  the  drought  hit  mostly  the  surplus  producing  areas, 
thus  leaving  the  deficit  areas  in  relatively  better  position; 
this  is  especially  important  in  view  of  the  transportation  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome  in  moving  food  from  surplus  to  deficit  pro- 
ducing areas. 

In  addition  to  more  favorable  over-all  weather  conditions,, 
food  production  was  increased  over  1945-46  because  of  UNiffiA^aid  in 
supplying  farm  machinery,  draft  pov/er  and  other  vital  materials, 
the  improved  economic  orgajiization  in  general,  the -planting  this 
year  of  large  areas,  especially  in  the  Vojyodina, -which  were  left 
practically" unplanted  last  year,  and  the  traditional  desire  of  the 
Balkan  peasant  to  farm  his  land  in  spite  of  all  difficulties. 

On  the  other  hand,.-  such  factors  as  the  drought;  the  still 
rather  unsettled  economic  conditions,  especially  the  lack  of  con- 
sumer goods;  the  shift  from  private  to  government  operations; 
shortage  of  labor,  machinery  and  draft  power;  short  seed  supplies 
and  lack  of  know-how  in  some  areas  have  retarded  the  recovery  of 
agricultural  production. 

Except  for  corn  and  oats,  the  grain  harvest  has  been  good, 
even  allowing  for  the  increased  acreage.     Total  output  was  consi- 
derably above  last  year's,  and  in  the  case  of  wheat  very  close  to 
prewar.     It  seems  that,  with  a  reduced  amount  of  grain  going  into 
feed,  there  should  be  an  adequate  food  supply  available.    As  proof 
of  this,  the  extraction  rate  for  bread  has  been  reported  reduced 
to  80  percent  in  several  area,So 
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As  for  the  other  items,  they  are  all  in  oetter  supply  than 
last  year,  hut,  hecausa  of . the  greatly  reduced  animal  numhers,  out- 
put of  livestock  products  is  considerahly  "below  prewar  and  will 
continue  in  short  supply,  especially  with  the  discontinuance  of 
TJIIERA  operations* 

Though  there  will  "be  shortages,  a  carryover  of  certain  UICEIEA 
supplies,  together  vfith  the  indigenous  supplies,  should  see  the 
Yugoslav  people  thro\\gh  until  the  next  harvest  on  a  reasonably 
high  consumption  level,  ,  Available . information  on  indigenous  pro- 
duction indicates  that  it  may  yield  a"bout  2500  calories  on  an  aver- 
age per  capita  "basis,  compared  to  last  year's  2250  and  a  prewar  con- 
STomption  level  of  about  2850. 

There  should  he  scarcely  anything  availa"ble  for  export  outside 
of . some  special  items,  such  as  fruit  pulps  and  jams.     Imports  of  cer- 
tain foods,  especially  those  not  produced  locally,  v/ill  depend  on 
foreign  exchange  available, 

Albania 

favorable  weather  conditions,  tO^IEIlA.  aid,  and  generally  more  sta- 
bilized-economic and  political  conditions  have  resulted  in  a  marked 
-increase  in  the  food  production  during  1946.,  With  the  discontinuance 
of  UNHRA  aid  at  the  end  of  this  year,  some  items  not  produced  locally, 
such  as  s-ugar,  may  be  in  short  supply.    But  there  should  be  enough 
other  food  to  supply,  the  population,  if  equitn,bly  distributed,  at 
abput  their  prewar  level,   .  . 

Acreage  of  grains,  potatoes  and  pulses  wore  reported  at  =\bout 
prewar  levels  or  above,  while  production  actually  is  estimated  above 
prewar  for  bread  grains  and  potp.toes,  . 

Livestock  numbers  too  are  close  to  normal.     Sheep  and  goat  num- 
bers are  estimated  to  be  a,bove  prewar,  but  poultry,  cattle  and  horse 
numbers  are  still  assumed  to  be  somewhat  below  that  level.  Should 
government  regulations  restricting  slaughter  be  effective,  prewar 
numbers  would  be  reached  in  a  relatively  short  time  in  these  classes 
also.    Livestock  products  to.o  are  estimated  to  be  in  sufficient  over- 
all supply,   if  exports  are  kept  to  a  mdnimim;  but,  o.s  with  other  pro- 
ducts, many'  local  shortages  may  occur  because  of  limited  distribution 
facilities,    .  Jish  production  is  still  greatly  below  prewar,  and  its 
rehabilitation  v^ill  depend  on  the  arrival  of  scheduled  fishing  equip- 
■mmt  thro-ugh  U^IKRA. 

Though  this  year  is  supposed  to  be  a  "lov^"  olive  year,  indigenous 
olive  oil  production,  together  with  stocks  carried  over  from  last  year, 
should  provide  for  average  consumption  requirem.ents . 


SOVIET  TOJIOIT 


Food  production  in  the  Soviet  Union  uill  be  greater  in  1946- 
47  than  last  yeaVy.  des-oite  unfavorable  weather  conditions  in  sorae 
regions.    But  it  will  still  be  xuell  below  the  prewar  level, ^es- 
pecially in  the  vjcr  devastated  regions.    Rationing  of  foodstuffs 
is  continuing  wit].\  wartino  severity  and  the  cost  of  rationed  food 
to  the  cons^^ner  has  risen  very  steeply.     Only  bread  is  fully 
available  on  rations.     Other  products  are  often  not  available  or 
substitutes  are  used.     The  Soviet  Union  is  not  expected  to  export 
large  quantities  of  grain  and  will  continue  to  be  on  an  inport 
basis  for  fats  and  meat  products, 

Weath.er  conditions  in  differrent  sections  of  the  Soviet ^ 
Union  showed  considerable  variation  during  the  1946-47 , growing 
season,  end  the  harvest  has  been  rather  spotted.     Dry  hot  weather 
prevailed  in  the  spring  and  early  sinrjraer  in  raany  southern  and 
central  regions  of '  the 'soviet  Union.    Yields  in' Southern  Ukraine 
and  the  adjacent  districts  of  former  Bessarabia  were  considerably 
reduced  by  the  drought.     Other  areas  of  the  Ukraine  and  central 
Russia  were  less  severely  affected.     Spring  grains— barley, 
oats,  and  corn— suffered  nore  than  the  wintor  grains— rye,  and 
wheat,    "nieat  is  for  the  nost  part  winter  grown  in  the  drought 
area. 

An  exception  among  spring  grains  in  the  drought  area^is 
millet,  concerning  inicY  there  were  favorable  reriorts.  Millet 
is  a  good  drought'  resistant  crop,  has      long  planting  season, 
requires  little  seed,  and,  therefore,  lends  itself  easily  to  ex- 
pansion in  dry  years.     In  the  Wcraine  this  year  the  official  goal 
for  millet  was  over  1,80.0,000  acjres  compared  to  less  than 
1,100,000  in  1938, 


The  grain  yields  ou'side  of 'the  southern  and  central  regions 
are  relatival:^  good  or  satisfactory.    This  area  includes  such  Irn- 
nortant  regions  as  a  large  part  of  the  North  Caucasus,  the  spring 
wheat  belt  of  Ural,  Siberia,  and  Kazakhstan,  as  v/ell  as  the 
western  part  of  tlie  Soviet  Union. 

Because  of ' relotivelv  good  yields  in  these  regions,  a  some- 
what larger  acreage , under  grains,   and  generally  better  harvest- 
ing weather  t]ian  last  year,  the  overall  barn  out-turn  of  grains 
Is  exnected  to  exceed  that  of  1945,  vfhen  heavy  crop  loss§s 
occurred  during  t:ro  huarvest  season.    The  quality  of  the  grain 
too  is  generally  betLer  than  last  year.     The  larger  production 
is  in  the  principal  bread  grains,  vdieat  and  rye,  which  mxore  than 
offset  the%r.all  reduction  in  other  grains c    Wheat  and  rye  fared 
better  than  other  grains  because  their"  yields  were  less  depressed 
in  the  droiight  area  and  v/ere  good  in  other  regions,  including  a 
large  part  of  the  srring  T.dieat  belt. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  this  year's  crop,  however, 
is  not  a  favorable  one  because  relatively  good  yields  are  largely 
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concentrated  in  tho  eastern  regions  and  light  yields  in  the  south- 
ern and  central  regions.     In  the  east  the  hai-^est  season  arrives 
late  and  .  is  short.    Rains  interfere  ivith  the  harvest,  as  is  the 
case  during  the  current  year,  and  lauch  of  the  cut  grain  has  to  be 
dried,    T'-erj  are  also,  as  a  rule,  shirking  difficulties. 

The  unsatisfactory  gec.graphical  distrihution  riav  have  been  a 
factor  in  the  goverriinent  decision  to  continue  rationin.f-  of  bread- 
stuffs,  v/hich  earlier    in  ti:o  year  was  scheduled  to  be  abandoned 
in  1946..    The  desire  to  accimulate  a  nore  ai.iple  sur^ply  of  rrain 
prior  to  derationing,  i-hich  action  nost  likely  r;ould  caufo  'an  in- 
creased demand  for  groins,  probably  also  played  an  important  role 
in  this  decision  announced  at  the  end  of  August,  and  attributed 
to  "the  drougr.t  in  cone  provinces  of  the  U.3.S.R.  and  reduc-cion 
of  state  food  reserves."    Broad  rations  for  soue  cato'^ories  ?/ore 
actually  reduced.     Under  the  circMjustances ,  it  is  not  eic-nected 
that  the  Soviet  Union  v/ill  be  exporting  grain  on  a  large"  scale, 
though  the  nos .nihility  of  sone  shipments,  like  those  to  France 
earlier  in  th.e  year,  cannot  be  ruled  out  if  the  Government  deems 
it  advisable. 

The  fats  situation  will  rciain  tigbt  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Some  incroaco  occurred  in  the  oilseed  acrea;-e,  but  the  yields  in 
the  -principal  producing  regions  were  low  and  delav-,-i  har^.^osting 
■probably  rosu.lted  in  considcroble  cro^^  losses.    A  orade"  arr^^e- 
ment  concluded  with  Derj-ark  provided  for  imp-ortation  by  the 
Soviet  Union  betv;een  July  1,  1946,  and  December  31,  1947,  of   - .  "~ 
15,000  metric  tons  {33,000,000  pounds)  of  butter  and  also  of  some 
meat  and  dairy  products.     These  cuantitiec  m.cy  be  increased  in 
return  for  corresponding  deliveries  by  the  Soviet  Union  t.o 
Demiark  of  oil  cake  and  grain.    The  importation  of  the  stipulat- 
ed quantity  of  Danish  butter,  unless  surplemented  by  other  im- 
ports will  be  m.ore  than  offset  by  the  cessa-cion  of  UI'IRRA  ship- 
ments in  1947. 

The  out-turn  of  potatoes  and  vegetables  is  expected  to  be 
larger  for  the  country  as  a  whole  than  in  1945.     Tj.ie  poor  out- 
look in  the  central  regions  in  the  midsiurimer  im-oroved  consider- 
ably ?7ith  abundant  rains  in  August  alternating  with  i/aKi  days. 
But  in  the  Ukraine  and  former  Bessa.rabia  tl'.e  yields  are  consider- 
ably lower  in  1946  tban  in  1945. 

The  sugar  beet  cro^o  ^-jas  affected  aC-.-ersoly  by  weather  condi- 
tions in  t];e  pr.inci^^al  re,;ions,  ^'hich  were  said  to  lave  been  the 
worst  ir.  10  to  15  y^ars.    Duo  to  lor  yields  of  sugar  beets,  the 
planned  increase  of  sugar  output  is  problematical,  despite  con- 
siderable re.covery  of  tl:e  sugar  refining  ind;.;stry,  which  suffer- 
ed severely  during  the  war. 

As  a  preliminary  to  lerationing  scheduled  for  1947,  and  a 
return  to  a  sirgle  price  system^,  prices  of  rationed  commodities 
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have  boen  nore  than,  doubled  ox  trebled  (See  table).     The  price^  of 
black  bread,  the  nost  iraportant  article  of  Russian  diet  more  than 
trebled.    At  the  sane  tino  the  much  higher  prices  in  Government 
conmercial  stores,  xjhers  rction  coupons  are  not  req^uired,  vjere 
reduced  fron  27  to  53  percent,  but  discounts  to  special  groups 
were  abolished. .  To  compensate  for  increased  ration  prices,  v/ages 
were  increased  for  those  receiving  900  rubles  and  less  a  month. 1/ 
These  increases  range  from  110  rubles  for  those  receiving  v/ages 
of  300  rubles  or  less  per  month  to  80  rubles  for  those  receiving 
over  700  and  up  to  900  rubles..    There  is  no  increase  for  those 
earning  over  900  rubles.     Tlie  increases  thus  rang©  from,  a  half  to 
a  third  of  earnings  in  the  loisrest  brackets  (those  receiving  300 
rubles  and  less)  to  less  than  a  tenth  in  the  highest  brackets 
affected, 2/  - 


SOVIET  WION:  Prices  of  rationed  foodstuffs-, 
before  and  after  increase  on  September  16, 
1946  „    . 


Foodstuff 


Prc-increase 
prices 


Bl-  ck  bread  

'Tuite  bread   .  .  .  1 

Flour  * 

F'/rina.  ....'........* 

Rice,  ' 

Macaroni,  • 

Beef.  „   • 

Mutton  • 

pork,  .......  c  .... 

Sausage   • 

Luiap  sugar,  .  '  • 

Granulated  sugar   • 

Candy  .  .  ,  .  '   .  • 


Rubles  per 
kilogram;! 

1 

3.3 
4.  6 
4,5 

6.5 

5 
12 
14 
14 
19 

5 

5 

8 


Nwv;  prices 


Rubles  per 
kilogram 

3.4 

11 
13 
14 

19  • 

15 

28 

34 

48 

48 

15 

13,5 

23 


l/  The  official  exch^.nge.  rate  of 'the  ruble  has  b^en  fixed  at  18,9 
c'ents  United  States  currency.    T".e  so-callod  "diplomatic"  rate  is 
8  1/3  cents.     Neither  of  these  rates  reprosonts  the  true  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  ruble,  or  reflects  its  depreciation  durin^^  the 
war, 

2/  The  average  nontjuy  e  rnings  of  all  workers  and  employees  in 
The  Soviet  Union  including  those  in  the  highest  brackets  v;ero  289 
rubles  in  1938  and  358  rubles  in  1940..    Tl.e  new  5-year  plan  law 
specifies  a  monthly  figure  of  500  rubles  in  1950.     T]:e  average 
earnings  before  the  recent  increase  v/ent  into  effect  wore  prob- 
ably around  400  rubles. 
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The  gap  betv/een  the  reduced  coninaercial  prices  (and  the  free 
raarkct  prices  v;hich  folloi'7  corimercial  prices)  and  the  rationed 
prices  is  atMHJ very  v/ide.     The  price  of  beef,  for  instance,  v/as 
reduced  in  the  cor-r.iercial  stores  fron  140  to  90  rubles  per 
kilogram  (;j.2  pounds).     Jr.  the  rationed  stores  the  price  of  beef, 
XThen  available  v/as  increased  fronil2  to  28  rubles.    Surar  sinil- 
arly  was  reduced  in  cornriercial  stores  frora  140  to  70  rubles  and 
increased  fron  5  to  15  rubles  in  rationed  stores.     Thus  the 
Conner cial  and  free  narket  prices  are  still  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  average  consumer.    Eo  nust  rely  primarily  on  his  ration,  the 
cost  of  xihich  alip-ost  trebled  r.-hile  his  ?;ages  have  not  increased 
to  anythin,^;  like  the  sar;ie  extent, 

SOVIET  UKEON:     Official  food  rations  in  Moscow,  October 

1945. 


RATION 

Category                     Broad        Grits  Meat            Fats  SUfgar 

per  day  pjr  month  per  month  per  month  per  month 

graras       grams  grams         grams  grams 


Manual  workers  in 


heavy  industry 

650 

2,000 

2 , 800 

800 

900 

Other  manual  vjorkers 

550 

2,000 

2,200 

800 

900 

Office  ^'orkcrs 

450 

1,500 

1,200 

400 

500 

Dependents  aged 

12  years  or  over 

250 

1,000 

500 

200 

400 

Children  under  12 

years  of  age. 

300  y 

1,200 

500 

400 

500 

pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

MaMual  ^workers:  sn:' 

he  hvy "  1  nd  us  t  ry "  " 

1.4 

4.4 

4.9 

1.8 

2.0 

Other  manual  vrorkers 

1.2 

4.4 

4.9 

1.8 

2.0 

Office  workers 

1.0 

3.3 

2.6 

0.9 

1.1 

Dependents  aged 

12  years  or  over 

0.6 

2.2 

1.3 

0.4 

0.9 

Children  under  12 

•years  of  age 

0.7 

2.6 

1.5 

0.9 

1.1 

_l/  School  children  in  the  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  grades  receive 
400  grams  per  day. 


,        miCK  ITORTH  AI^RIGA 

Production  in  Irench  ITorth  Africa  will  be  far  larger  in  1945447 
than  in  1945-46,  when  dro^ight  reduced  autput  to  unusiially  low  levels. 
This  2/ear  v/eather  conditions  have  "been  favorahle,   /The  increase  in 
yieldi,  however,  vxas  partly  offset.  b;r  a  decline  in  sov/n  acreages, 
due  mainly  to  dro'jght-caused  shortages  of  draft  .power  and  seed, 
especially  "oarley. 

According  to  the  latest  official  estimates,  acreage  under  wheat 
and  "barley,,  the  two  main  food  crops,  dropped  in  l946--to  67  percent 
of  the  average  for  1933-37,  whereas  production  rose  to  76  percent 
of  the  same  average.    I'fbdle.the  official  production  estimate  of  ; 
3,4  million  short^tons  of  wheat  and  oarley  is  undouhtedly  too  low, 
it  is  proha.hly  comioarahle  with  the  official  estimate  of  1  million 
short  tons  for  1945,     Since  Jrench  North  Africa  received  a'bout 
2  mdllion  short  tons  of  food  grains  from  overseas,  in  1945-46,  con- 
sumption requirements  equ^l  to  last  season's  could  "be  covered  hy 
domestic  production  alone  d'urin-:^  1946-47.    But  ^^thout  imports, 
per  capita  supplies  vrould  amount  to  only  330  pounds  as  compared 
with  an  average  of  467  po'ands  in  the  period  1933-34  to  1937-38. 

Olive  oil  production  is  also  expected  to  "be-  ahove  the  low^ 
1945-46  level.  ^However,  recent  reports  indicate  that  output^ will 
"be  well  helow  the  a^vera^re  in  prewar  times  when  the  region,  x-dth^ 
a  much  smaller  population  than  at  present,  was  iJarely  self-sufficient 
in  vegetable  oils. 

In  contrast  to  most  crops,  output  of  livestock  products  may 
he  smaller  in  1946-47  than  in  1945-45,  wiien  an  acute  shortage  of  ^ 
feed  caused  abnormally  hea\T  slaughterings  as  well  as  high  mortality 
■rates.     Since  livestock  numbers  increased  during  the  v;ar  years, 
they  may  not  be  much  below  pre-.-ar  levels  at  present.  ITevertheless, 
v;ithout  a  substantial  imiprovenent  in  economic  conditions,  sales 
of  meat  anim.als  for  legal  cons-'omption  at  home  and  for  export  are 
not  likely  to  reach  the  prewar  average. 

With  the  expected  increase  in  domestically-produced^ food 
supplies,  import  requirements  will  be  much  below  actual  imports 
in  1945-46.    However,  as  output  will  not  si:^fice  to  maintain 
prewar  sonsumption  levels,  Trench  i^orth  Africa  vrill  hardly  be  in 
a  position  to  resume  its  prei,;ar  status  as  a  net  e:}cporter  of  food. 
Some  viheat  has  been  shipi^ed  tc  Trance,  -but  these  shipments  were 
to  be  returned  during  the  fall.     Tor  the  season  1945-47  as  a 
whole,  net  imports  of  grain  and  veget.able  oils  are  more  likely 
than  net  exports,  while  sugar  requirements,  as  always,  must  be 
im.ported.     Substantial  quantitie'^  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
wine,  hov/ever,  should  be  available  for  exr.iort. 


MIDDLE  EAST 


Summary 

Current  estimates  of  agricultural  production  in  the  Middle 
Eastern  countries  indicate  that  food  supplies  vdll  "oe  am.ple  for 
domestic  needs  during  1946-47  and  also  will  provide  suostantial 
exportalDle  surpluses.    Weather  conditions,  especially  timely 
rains  during  the  critical  spring  months,  were  ideal  for  the  grov/- 
ing  of  crops  and  pastures.     There  will  he  some  shortage  of  hread 
grains  in  Eg7pt,  hut  this  will  he  offset  hy  exportahle  surpluses 
■of  rice,   sugar  and  onions.     Turkey's  production  of  food  crops  in 
1946  reached  record  levels,  making  availahle  unus'ially  large  sur- 
pluses of  grains,  livestock  and  dried  fruits.     Iran  vrill  he  ahle 
to  take  care  of  its  needs  and  offer  grain  and  dried  frijits  for 
export.     Iraq  too  v/ill  offer  substantial  e2cports  of  grain  and 
dates.     Syria  and  Lehanon,   taken  together,  will  have  some  s-orplus 
of  foodstuffs.     As  usual,  Saudi  Arahia  and  Palestine  vnll  have  to 
make  heavy  imports  of  foodstuffs.     However,  the  needs  of  these  two 
countries  are  relatively  small  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
region  and  its  surplus  production. 

Estimates  of  food  crops,  most  of  which  have  already  been  har- 
■vested,  indicate  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  deficit  of i  hread 
grains,  Egypt  will  have  ample  food  supplies  until  the  coming  har- 
vests in  the  summer  of  1947.  ■  |  . 

Two  factors  were  responsible  for  some  reduction  in  the  produc- 
tion of  hread  grains,  the' abnormal  flood  of  the  ITile  during  August 
and  September  and  the  increase  in  the  areas  planted  to  cotton.  As 
compared  with  last  year,  the  decrease  in  the  production  of  wheat, 
barley,  corn  and  grain  sorghum  is  estimated  at  some  300,000  tons. 
However,  there  are  unusually  large  carryover  stocks  of  wheat  and 
corn, land  the  rice  crop  will  give  a  substantial  surplus  for  export, 
amounting  to  some  150,000  tons  of  cleaned  rice. 

Cottonseed  oil,  by  far  the  most  im.portant  vegetable  oil  ,  in 
Egypt,  is  in  ample  supply  from  local  production  and  from  imported 
cottonseed  from  the  Sudan.     It  is  expected  that  in  the  near  future^ 
cotton  production,  v/hich  was  heavily  curtailed  during  the  war,  will 
reach  the  high  prewar  level,  and  Egypt  will  again  become  an  ex- 
porter of  surplus  vegetable  oil. 

An  exportable  surplus  of  sugar  is  expected  again  this  y«ar, 
amounting  to  a,bout  15,000  tons. 

Dry  leg^Imes,  which  constitute  an  important  item  of  diet,  are 
expected  to  be  sufficient  for  the  country's  needs. 
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Turke;r 

.  -.Agricultural  nroduction  i^i  Turkey  in  1Q^6  is  estimated  to  be 
one  of  the  highest* in  recent  vears.  Vfeather  conditions • since  the 
fall  of  1QA5  have  been  excellent  for  planting,  grovd.ng  and'  har- 
vesting. There  were  no  periods  of  severe  cold  or  drou^jht .  Rain 
was  abundant,  and  well  distributed,  especially  during^the  critical 
sorinr' months.  Consequently,  it  seems  certain  that  Turkey  is  en- 
tering upon  a.  year  of  ajnple  food  supplies,  sufficient  to  meet  its 
needs  and  to  leave  substantial  exportable  surpluses. 

Livestock,  mainly  sheep  and  goats,  v.hich  is  an  important 
source  of  food,  is  in" excellent  condition.    Substantial  livestock 
exports  have  been  made  to  neighboring  countries,  and  are  likely 
to  continue  in  19^6~/(.7. 

Estimates  of  the  m.ajor  grain  crops  indicate  that  production 
in  19/,6  was  m.uch  higher  than  that  of  last  year  and  miay  possibly 
have  reached  record  levels .    Vme at ■ production  is  estimated  at  the 
all-time  record  of  5  million  tons,  compared  with  a  nonnal  produc- 
tion of -about  3.5  million  tons.    It  seem_s  certain,  therefore,  that 
Turkey  mil  be  in  a  position  to  offer  substantial  quantities  o^ 
,  grain  for  export,  possibly  about  1  million  tons,  if  the  unusually 
high  wheat  production  is  verified  in  final  estimates. 

Production  of  dried  fnj.it s  (figs  and  raisins)  is  above  aver- 
age, vrxth  a  possible  e>rr-ortable  surplus  of  about  70,000  tons. 

Prospects  for  the  production  of  olive  oil  and  other  vegetable 
oil  are  good,  and  there  may  be  some  surplus  for  export. 

The  surar  beet  crop  is  expected  to  be  as  good  or  better  than 
that  harvested  in  the  fall  of  1-145,  and  sugar  production,  expected 
to  total  some  Qf^,000  tons,  viill  be  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
-country's  needs.    Som.e  10,000  tons  viill  be  available  for  export. 

The  nut  crops,  mainly  filberts  and  walnuts,  are  expected  to 
be  abundant,  and'vrill  provide  substantial  quantities  for  export. 

Iraq 

Iraq  is  normally  a  sijrplus  food  producing  country,  mainly 
dates,  grains  and  livestock"  products .    Aside  from  heavy  floods 
from  the  Tigris,  which  caused  some  dam^age  in  the  southern  region, 
weather  conditions  were  ideal  for  crops  and  livestock.  Excellent 
grain  crops  ha^'e  been  harvested,  and  the  exportable  si;rplus  is 
estir^ated'at  about  300,000  tons  of  barley  and  wheat.    In  addition, 
there  vd.ll  be  the  usual  substantial  exports  of  dates.    Exports  of 
livestock  and  livestock  products  are  expected  to  be  made  to  neigh- 
boring countries.    The  major  import  item  is  sugar,  of  which  Iraq 
consum.es  norm.ally  some  40,000  tons,  all  imiported. 
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Syria  and  L8"banon 

Like  Iraq,  "but  on  a  smaller  scale,   Syria  is  normally  a  pro- 
ducer of  surplus  food,  mainly  grains  and  olive  oil.     G-ood  weather 
conditions  and  timely  rains  prevailed  during  the  grov/ing  season, 
and  the  grain  crops  are  expected  to  give  a  surplus  (iDeyond  the 
needs  of  Syria  and  Lebanon)  of  some    50,000  to  100,000  tons.  The 
olive  crop  harvested  in  the  fall  of  1945  was  excellent,  and  pros- 
pects for  the  crop  that  will  "be  harvested  this  fall  are  average. 
An  exportable  surplus  of  a  few  thousand  tons  of  olive  oil  may  "be 
possible,  together  with  a  substantial  quantity  of  onions.  As 
usual,  all  of  the  sugar  consumed  will  have  to  be  imported.  In 
prev/ar  years  consumption  amounted  to  about  35,000  tons  for  both 
countries. 

Palestine 

Production  of  wheat  and  barley  vjas  about  average  this  year, 
v;ith  whea-t  slightly  higher  and  barley  slightly  lower  than  last 
year.    Production  of  other  grains  was  fair.    Olive  oil  production 
is  expected  to  be  low.    A  surplus  of  about  5  million  cases  of 
citrus  is  expected  to  be  exported  in  1946-47. 

Palestine  has  been  progressix-'ely  becoming  a  heavy  importer  of 
foodstuffs  due  to  the  rapid  increase  in  its  population.  Conse- 
quently, in  order  to  meet  its  food  needs  for  the  year  1945-47  it 
willlhave  to  depend  upon  heavy  imports  of  grain,   sugar,  livestock 
and  livestock  products.     Practically  all  of  these  needs  could  be 
m.et  from  surpluses  in  the  neighboring  countries,  provided  trade 
relationships  are  not  disrupted  by  political  factors. 

Iran 

Available  information  indicates  that  the  grain  crops  of  Iran 
are  between  10  and  15  percent  larger  than  they  v;ere  last  year. 
It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  there  will  be  an  exportable  sur- 
plus of  some  70,000  to  100,000  tons  of  barley,  v/heat  and  rice. 
There  will  also  be  the  normal  substantial  surpluses  of  dried  fruits 
and  nuts.    As  usual,   Iran  v;ill  be  short  in  sugar.     If  consuriiption 
of  this  commodity  is  to  be  maintained  on  the  prewar  level  during 
1946-47,  imports  of  about  70,000  tons  v;ould  be  recuired. 


THE  FAR  EAST* 


Siimmary  ■       .  .  ;.  .  •  .. 

In  general,  food  production  in  the  Far  East,  although  hetter 
than  last,  year' s,  has  not  yet  "been  restored  to  its  prewar  volume. 
Transportation  facilities,  although  impro^^ed  during  th©  past  year, 
are  still  far  helov  their  prewar  capacity  and  efficiency.  Political 
turmoil  and  various  degrees  of  civil  and  military  strife  and  military 
control  prevail  in  important  regions,  and  are  threatened  in  others. 
These  factors  interfere  with  food  production  and . distrihution. 

,   Critical  situations  at  present  are  in  South  Central  China, 
where  large  numhars  of  people  have  starved  and  where  the  need  for 
relief  continues  acute;  in  India  where  the  prohlem  is  to  ohtain 
sufficient  food  grains  during  JTovemher,  and  early  December  to 
maintain  rationing  until  the  autumn  rice  crop  reaches  the  market; 
•in  Korea  where  about  5-^  million  people  must  be  fed  mainly  on 
imported  grains  until  rice"  is  available  from  this  yearns  harvest: 
in  Northern  Luzon  and  ^ome  other  localities  in  the  Philippines; 
and  in  Malaya,  Borneo,  and  the  Allied  bridgeheads  in  Java,  in 
all  of  which  places,  food  remains  extremely  short  and  daily  rations 
vpry  low. 

Available  data  indicate  that  e^rportable  surpluses  of  rice 
in  1947  from  Burma,  Siam,  and  Indo-China  may  be  1,200,000  to  2,000,000 
short  tons,  that  the  southern  part  of  Manchuria  may  export 
about  220,000  short  tons  of  soybeans,  and  that  about  600,000  tons 
of  copra  may  be  available  for  export  from  the  Philippines  and 
Jletherlands  Indies.   .'Whether  actual  rice  exports  approach  the 
upper  or -the.  lower  figure  will  depend  so;?iewhat  on  weather 
conditions  affecting  crops  still  to  be  harvested?  but  prices 
offered,  political  conditions,  and  the;  supply  of  cons^amer  goods 
available  also  vrill  be  important  factors,  . 

On  the  other  hand,  food  deficits  in  the  Par  Eastern  countries 
for  1947  consumption  probably  will  amount  to  approximately  9,200,000 
short  tons  of  cereals.    This  is  a  preliminary  estimate  of  the 
amount  which  would  be  required,  above  indigenous  production,  to 
maintain  minimum  ration  requirements  and  to  prevent  serious 
undor-nutrtion,  and  some  starvation  in  certain  countries.  This 
amount  of  additional  food  wo'ald  not  bring  food  consumption  up  to 
prewar  standards  in  any  country  exicept  perhaps  in  China  and  India 
wl^ere  prewar  consumption  was  itself  a  minimum,    HoA^ever,  it  now 

*    At  this  season  nearly  all  estimates  of  the  production  of  crops 
in  Par  Eastern  countries  are  still  preliminary,  since  many 
crops  which  ^^rill  be  consumed  in  1947  are  not  yet  harvested 
or  have  been  harvested  only  recently.     Some  crops  are  not  yet 
planted,    Pinal  estimates  may  differ  considerably  from  the  pre- 
liminary figures  now  available. 


appears  that  the  deficit  is  in  excess  of  the  supplies  which  v/ill 
actually  he  available  in  the  world  markets,  and  in  some  cases  in 
excess  of  the  amount  which  could  he  distributed  to  deficit  areas 
within  a  partictilar  country,  and  in  still  other  cases  in  excess 
of  the  amount  v.'hich  could  "be  obtained  with  the  funds  available 
for  food  from  foreign  sources.    The  greatest  deficits  (expressed 
approximately  in  short  tons  of  cleaned  rice  equivalents)  are 
about  1,750,000  for  China  (excluding  Formosa  ;xnd  Manch^Jiria) ,  about 
2,250,000  short  tons  for  India,  and  about  2,450,000  short  tons 
for  Japan,    Other  important  deficits  may  be  approximately  the 
following,  in  short  tons:     Korea,  600,000;  the  Philippines,  450,000; 
Ceylon,  500,000;  Netherlands  East  Indies,  150,000;  Malaya,  35^  000; 
Hongkong,  150,000,  and  Manch^oria,  450,000,    As  previously  stated, 
it  must  be  emphasized  that  these  figures  appear  to  be  in  excess 
of  supplies  which  actually  will  be  available,  or  which  could  be 
imported  into,  the  Par  East  during  the  coming  year, 

The  level  of  economic  activity  which  is  attained  in  the 
Par  East  d^aring  the  coming  year,  and  the  exterxt  of  revival  of  the 
former  trade  and  com.merce  of  the  region,  will  depend  on  the  degree 
to  which  the  food  meeds  are  actually  met.    The  prewar  level  of 
food  consumption  would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  prewar  activity, 
Hot  lantil  such  supT^lics  are  available,  along  with  other  cons^r 
goods,  will  it  be  possible  to  obtain  from  the  Par  East  the  former 
quantities  of  copra,  oilseeds,  rubber,  tin,  aba.ca,  sisal,  tea, 
silk,  and  spices, 

India. 

The  immediate  problem  of  gra-o  concern  is  to  obtain  sufficient 
imported  grains  to  maintain  the  rationing  system  prior  to  the 
late  December  harvest.     The  stocks  of  grain  in  Government  hands 
at  the  first  of  October  were  reported  to  be  sufficient  for  only 
four  weeks  at  the  current  ration  scale  which  varies  in  different 
areas  from  8  to  12  ounces,  with  16  o^onces  per  day  for  heavy  workers 
in  some  industrial  centers, 

October-NovBmber  arrivals  of  prain  will  bo  considerably 
below  schedule.    One  reason  for  this  is  a  direct  res^ilt  of  the 
maritime  strike  in  the  United  States  which  delayed  the  movement 
of  about  half  of  the  250,000  tons  programmed  for  shipment  during 
ScTDtembcr,    The  export  embargo  on  grains  imposed  by  Brazil  and 
the  prolonged  negotiations  in  Argentina  have  also  caused  a 
dovmward  revision  of  anticipated  arrivals  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  calendar  year.    Shipments  from  Siam  and  Nationalist-held  areas 
in  the  Netherlands  Indies  have  not  come  up  to  expectations. 
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Internal  shipments  have  "been  upset  "by  below-average  rainfall 
resulting  in  reduced  output  and  lov/ered  estimates  for  summer-grown 
crops  in  Sind,    The  province  defaiilted  on  the  shipments  of  rice 
programmed  during  the  third  quarter  of  the  year,    Punjab  and  Sind 
are  also  pressing  the  Central  Government  for  the  return  of  100,000 
tons  of  wheat  borrowed  earlier  in  the  year.    Some  diversions  of 
grain  shipments  destined  for  other  countries  have  been  made  to 
India  during  Octobei^/  but  these  will  not  make  up  for  losses 
mentioned  above. 

Internal  procurement  in  Bengal  has  increased  in  September 
and  October  duE  to  a  good  Aus  (summer)  rice  crop,  having  been 
harvested  in  August,    A  good  main  crop  is  also  in  prospect  whic)i 
is  influencing-  hoarders  to  release  some  of  their  stocks.  In 
Madras  and  adjoining  areas  in  southern  India  procurement  . has 
been  falling  off »•    The  summer  rice  crop  is  not  of  the  same 
magnitude  as  that  grown  in  Bengal.    The  outlook  for  the  November 
and  early  December  period  in  rationed  areas  is,  therefore,  extremely 
bleak  in  the  South.    The  often  predicted  breakdown  of  the  rationing 
system  may  occur,  unless  the  ration  scale  can  be  sufficiently 
cut  to  spread  available  supplies  over  the  pre-harvest  period 
without  causing  civil  disturbances. 

The  summer,  Aus,  rice  crop  in  Eastern  India  is  now  reported 
to  have  been  average,  although  total  loss  due  to  floods  did 
occur  in  localized  spots  in  southern  Assam  and  in  eastern  Bengal. 
This  crop  is  normally  about  25  percent  of  the  total  production  and 
is  the  main  food  soiarce  of  the  rural  population  in  the  producing 
area  for  the  four  months  before  the  main,  winter  crop.     This  crop 
does  not  normall^r  enter  trade  channels,  but  plans  for  some 
Governmental  procurement  were  set  up  this  year.     In  souther -India, 
this  summr  crop  is  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  total  annual 
rice  crop  and  it  has  been  reported  to  be  below  average.  Summer- 
grown  sorghums,  corn,  and  root  crops  are  being  harvested  and 
will  add  to  the  food  supplies  of  the  ruro-l  population.     There  has 
been  no  indication  as  to  how  much  relief  is  expected  from  these 
crops. 

The  food  picture  in  India  has  three  nat\iral  facets,  not 
entirely  geographical:     (l),  the  areas  of  surplus  production  of 
food  grains;   (2),  the  eastern  deficit  area  in  which  the  late 
fall-harvested  rice  crop  is  the  critical  factor;   (3),  the 
southeastern  deficit  area  in  which  the  crops  grown  in  the  winter^ 
months  are  the  critical  factor.    There  remains  the  v/estcrn  deficit 
area  of  Bombay,  and  adjacent  sections  which  involves  the  smallest 
number  of  people  and  does  not  reach  the  critical  stage  unless  its 
normal  sources  of  supply  make,  large  shipments  to  other  deficit 
areas  as  they  have  done  in  the  current  year. 
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The. tight  food  situation  will,  therefore,  be  of  longest 
duration  in  the  southeastern  area,  as  the  main,  winter-grown 
crops  are  just  "being  planted.     This  is  the  area  where  food; 
output  vras  most-  severely  reduced  "by  unfavora'ble  weather  in 
1945-46,  particularly  the  lack  of  tSin  in  the  ITortheast  Monsoon 
period  of  the  winter  months.    For  the  eastern  deficit  area, 
chiefly  Bengal,  the  situation  will  he'  eased  for  the  rationed 
ur"ban  areas  in  late  December,    No  official  crop  forecast  has 
been  received,  but  a  good  rice'  crop  is  expected,  as  the  southwest 
summer  monsoon  has  been  generally  favorable, 

A  good  crop  would  considerably  reduce  the  over-all  food 
req\iircmont  for  India  after  January  1,     In  the  rice  surplus 
areas  the  outlook  for  the  main  crops   is  also. good.    The  other 
surplus  areas  are  of  importance  as  producers  of  wheat  and  other 
winter-grown  crops  which  arc  just  being  planted.    We  can, 
therefore,  look  ahead  to  some  easing  of  the  tight  food  situation 
at  the  first  of  the  yssar  and  general  in.provBment  if  the  winter 
rains    and  growing  seasons  are  favorable, 

China  ,•  ■ 

Winter  Crop  Production.  1946-    Wheat,  barley,  field  peas, 
broadbeans,  rapese-^d,  and  oats  are  grovrn  in  most  parts  of  China 
as  winter  cvoyB,  that  is,  they  are  planted  in  the  autumn  and 
.harvested  th-.-  follovring  spring.*    In  relation  to  total  local 
food  productiv..n,  these  crops  are  of  greatest  importance  in 
Horth  China,  where  little  rice  can  be  grown,  of  next  in.portance 
in  the  Yangtze  Valley  and  Central  China  generally,  and  of  least 
importance  in  South  China, 

Official  reports  on  the  production  of  winter  crops  in  most 
-of  North  China  and  in  the  eastern  .  nd  of  the  Yangtze  Valley  are 
still  lacking,  there  ha,ving  been  insuff ic ieal  time  since  the  end 
of  the  Japanese  occupation  to  re-establish  the  former  crop-reporting 
m.achinery...    However,  it  is  estimated  by  obser^^ers  that  the  wheat 
and  other  v.rinber  crops  in  these  regions  were  generally  much  better 
than  in  1945  and  perhaps  close  to  the  prewar  average, 

Por  the  15  provinces  for  which  the  Chinese  crop  reporting  system 
novr  functions,  mainly  in  "i^lorthwest,  ^'.^est-Central,  and  South  China,** 
the  following  ilnal  official  estimates  of  winter  crop  production 
have  been  issued: 

*      Spring  oats  and  s-pring  wheat-  are  grown  in  the  so-called  spring 
.    wheab  region  of  the  Worthvrest.    All  are  officially  reported 
as  ''winter  ciops,'" 

**    Ninghsia,  Tsinghai,  K.^nsu,  Shensi,  Honan,  Hupch,  Szechwan,  Yunnan, 
Kweichow,  Kunah,  Kiangsi,  Chekiang,  Fukicn,  Kvrangtiing,  and  Kwangsi, 
Data  are  now  available  for  the  entire  province  in  each  case.  These 
figures  exceed  those  previously  published  relating  to  the  so-called 
"15  Interior  Provinces,"  since  for  3  provinces  the  data  covered 
only  a  part  of  the  province. 
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CHINA:    Official  estimat®  of  vrihter  crop  production 
in  15  provinces  for  1946 -and  1931-37  averag-e. 


Crop 


Production  in  15  Provinces 


Average 
1931-.37  ;  1946  ■ 

(000  short  tons)    .    (000  short  tons) 


tfhcat 

Barley 

Field  peas 

Broadheans 

Papeseed 

Oats 


11,988 
5,439 
2,523 
2,689 
2,178 
176 


14,857 
5,109 
2,493 
2,557 
2,853 
147 


The  increased  production  of  wheat  and  rapeseed  in  1946 
-compared  to  prewar  in  the  fifteen  provinces  is  due  to  the  Chinese 
wartime  policy  of  increasing  the  acreage  of  these  winter  crops 
in  the  unoccupied  regions.    It  is  not  an  indication  of  unusually 
favorahlG  yields  in  1946, 

Siinner  crop  production  1946-    Sunner  crops  are  those  which 
are  planted  in  spring  or  sunnor  and  harvested  in  the  current  year. 
For  the  reason  previously  given  in  connection  with  winter  crops, 
no  official  estimates  are  yet  available  for  stinncr  crop  productinn 
in  Anhwei  and  Kiangsu  Provinces  in -Central  China,,  nor  in  much 
of  North  China.    Official  forecasts  so  far  available  fot  fifteen 
provinces*  arc  the  second  estimates,  and  are  preliminary.  These 
data  folloxir*  ,  . 


CHINA;    Official  estimates  of  su..imer  crop  production 
in  15  provinces  for  1946  and  1931-37  average. 


CroTD 

Production  in  15  r>rovinces 

:    Average  1931-37: 

1946 

(000  short  tons) 

(000  short  tons 

Rice  (padd^O  i/ 

46,923 

41,832 

Kaoliang  (a  grain  sorghun) 

2,578 

2,153 

Millet                         ,  ■  , 

2,258 

2,090 

Proso  millet 

'647 

665 

Corn   .     ,                   •  .  '  . 

3,797 

.4,938 

Soybeans 

.2,786 

2,532 

Sweet,  potatoes 

13,476 

21,381 

Peanuts 

.  1,371 

,1,524 

Sesame 

509 

611 

l/    Includes  glutinous  rice. 


See  previous  footnote  for  list  of  provinces. 
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The  .f^reat  increase  in  sv/eet  potato  production  in  the  fifteen 
provinces  in  1946  as  compared  with  prewar  is  mainly  the  result 
of  a  gradual  increase  in  the  acreage  of  this  crop  in  \inoccupiod 
China  during  the  war  years,  and  does  not  represent  high  expected 
yields  in  1946,    The  reduction  in  rice  production  is  also  due  in 
part  to  an  acreage  shift  initiated  in  accord  ^with  the  Government 
food  policy,  under  which  more  land  than  formerly  was  planted  to 
v;inter  crops,  thus  making  the  summer  season  too  short  on  some 
land  for  a  succeeding  rice  crop,  and  under  which  the  increased 
grov/i:ig  of  sweet  potatoes  was  encouraged.     These  measures  were 
intended  to  increase  food  production  in  the  unoccupied  zones  so 
that  the  large  hTimhers  of  refugees  from  the  occupied  zones  as 
well  as  the  Chinese  armies  co\ild  be  fed. 

Although  there  are  no  official  figures  for  the  production  of 
s\unmer  crops  in  most  of  North  China,  ohservcrs  report  that 
growing  conditions  have  "been  favorable,  and  average  production 
is  expected. 

Rice  production:     The  Chinese  rice  situation  cannot  he 
accurately  assessed  "by  a  compR,rison  of  annual  totals  for  China, 
Following  are  preliminary  unofficial  estimates  for  rice 
production (including  both  non-glutinous  and  glutinous  rice) 
in  important  rice-producing  provinces  and  in  all  China: 


:  Rit;e  x>ro  duct  ion  

Province  :  1931-57  ;  1946  (Preliminary  'onoff  iciall 

(000  short  tons)  (000  short  tons) 


Szechwan 

8,477 

6,307 

Hup  eh 

4,242 

3,620 

Anhwei 

2,614 

2,964 

Kiangsu 

5,426 

5 , 532 

Hunan 

5,726 

5,094 

Kiangsi 

4,057 

4,803 

Chekiang 

4,948 

5,160 

Pukien 

2,593 

2,481 

Yunnan 

1,928 

1,818 

Kvreichow 

1,407 

1 , 234 

Kwangsi 

5,960 

3,191 

Kvranfftune: 

9.019 

7.176 

TOTAL 

54,377 

49,380 

Other  provinces 

809 

809 

All  China  (except 

Man.churia  &  Formosa) 

55.186 

50.189 

*    These  estimates  are 

in  most  cases 

lower  than  the  official 

second  (preliminary) 

estimates. 
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The  prelininarv  estimated  total  is  about  91  percent  of  the 
prewar  (1931-37)  average. 

The  larger  part  of  the  reduction  in  rice  production  in 
Szechwan  province  may  be  ascribed  to  wartime  crop-acreage  shifts, 
offset  by  increased  production  of  sweet  potatoes  and  ^•/heat.  Some 
of  the  reduction,  however,  is  due  to  poor  expected  yields  this 
year.    It  is  possible  that  subsequent  estimates  for  this  province 
may  be  lower.    The  reduction  in  Hupeh  is  in  part  attributable 
to  acreage  shifts,  and. to  the  incomplete  recovery  from  wartime 
devastation.    It  may  be  partially  offset  by  small er-than-prewar 
population.     The  preliminary  estimates  for  Anhwei,  Kiangsu, 
Chekiang,  and  Kiangsi  provinces  indicate  a  crop  considerably 
above  average. 

In  Hunan  province,  where  a  severe  famine  resulted  this  spring 
from  last  year's  poor  rice  crop,  observers  earlier  reported  that 
the  ea,rly  rice  crop,  harvested  in  July  and  August,  was  so  small 
that  a  shortage  would  continue  until  the  late  crop  was  gathered 
in  late  October  and  November,     It  was  believed  that  the  total 
crop  would  not  be  more  than  90  percent  of  prewar,  and  relief  needs 
were  reported  still  acute  in  October,    For  this  province, 
therefore,  the  unofficial  preliminary  estimates  may  prove  to  be 
too  high.    The  same  may  also  be  true  of  Yunnan,  where  famine  is 
reported  to  ha-ve  affected  more  than  one-third  of  the  counties 
during  the  spring  and  summer  season,  and  where  earlier  in  the 
season  a  poor  crop  was  expected  tecause  of  insufficient  rain. 

In  respect  to  Kwangsi  and  Kwangtung  provincds,  the  indicated 
shortage  of  about  2,612,000  short  tons  is  real  and  important. 
In  most  of  these  two  provinces  the  early  crop,  harvested  about 
July,  was  reported  to  have  been  only  about  50  to  60  percent  of 
average,    T'Jhile  the  late  crop,  to  be  harvested  In  November,  is 
reported  to  be  much  better,  the  small  early  crop  was  not  sufficient 
to  last  until  the  late  harvest,    Famine  conditions  prevail  in 
parts  of  these  provinces,  relieved  in  part  by  IMBRA  grain.  Even 
on  the  basis  of  prewar  production,  this  region  normally  consumed 
the  greater  part  of  China' s  annual  rice  ir.ports  approaching  one 
million  tons  (paddj*-  basis)  .     The  total  shortage  in  these  two 
provinces  for  1947  consumption  would  thus  amount  to  pJbout  3,000,000 
short  tons  of  rice  on  a  prewar  basis,    Hov/ever,  this  is  offset 
somewliat  by  the  wartime  increase  in  sweet  potato  production  in 
these  tTSfo  provinces,  amounting  to  about  1,675,000  short  tons, 
equivalent  in  food  value  to  about  678,000  short  tons  of  paddy 
rice.    There  have  been  smaller  increases  in  Bvieet  potatoes  elsewhere 
in  South  China.    It  would  seem  conservative  to  estimate  the  net 
food  deficit  for,  the  1947  rice  year  in  Kwangtung  and  Kwangsi, 
as  compared  to  prewar,  at  roughly  2,500,000  short  tons  of  paddy 
rice  or  the  equivalent.    Subsequent  revisions  of  production 
estimates  are  believed  more  likely  to  increase  the  deficit  figure 
than  to  reduce  "it. 
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Rice  carryover;    Because  of  the  short  crop  of  rice  in  1945, 
the  aftermath  of  the- war,  and  consequent  food,  shortages  which 
have  existed  or  still  continue,  there  is  helieved  to  he  no 
substantial  carryover  of  rice  in  China  except  in  the  one  province 
of  SzechT/iran,  '  .  * 

Pos'sihle  food  imports.  1947 

ITortJa  China  '  .  - 

■  In  view  of  favorable  reports  on  the  production  of  hoth 
winter  and  summer  crops  it  is  "believed  that  enough  food  will  have 
heen  produced  in  1945  to  last  under  ordinary  conditions  until  the 
winter-crop  harvest  im  May  1947.    However,  the  outlook  is 
somov;hat  clouded  hy  the  prospect  that  Government  and  Communist 
forces  will  continue  their  present  military  and  economic  operations 
against  each  other,  thus  hindering  the  flow  of  food  crops  from  the 
countryside  into  Peiping,  Tientsin,  Tsingtao 'and  other  cities. 
Local  consumption  of  food  is  also  increased  greatly  when  large 
military  forces  are  maintained,  since  they  live  off  the  country 
to  a  large  extent  aiid  consume  relatively    great  amounts  per  person. 
Moreover,  military  operations  always  result  in  some  destruction 
of  food  in  storage  and- in  transit,  and  may  disrupt  harvesting 
and  other  farm  operations.    Food  imports  into  parts  of  North  China 
may  therefore  he  necessary  in  spite  of  favorable  production. 

Central  China  • 

In  Central  China  there  should  be  food  enough  during  1947 
to  meet  local  needs  and  to  supply  Shanghai  and  other  cities  in 
the  region,  provided  that  sufficient  transportation  is  available. 
Due  to  the  lack  of  a  carryover  and  chronic  underconsumption,  this 
year's  good  crop  probably  will  easily  be  consumed  within  the 
region,  ^with  little  available- to  supply  famine  areas  in  South 
China,  ' 

South  China  ' 

As  previously  indicated,  there  would  appear  to  be  a  food 
shortage  for  1947  consumption  inthe  South  China  provinces  of 
'Kwangtung  and  Kwangsi  of  abdut  2,500,000  short  tons  of  paddy 
rice  or  the  cquivalenti     This  would  be  equal  to  about  1,750,000 
short    tons  of  milled  riCe.    An' additional  shortage  is-  probable 
in  Hunan,  and  supplies  will  not  be  plentiful  in  Y^onnan  and 
Kweichow.    There  probably  will  be  sufficient  food  in  Fukien  ^ 
and  perhaps  some  surplus  in  Kiangsi,    Because  of  poor  transportation, 
the  lack  of  a  carryover,  and  the  fact  that  local  consumption  will 
rise  considerably  where  production  is  favorable,  it  is  not 
probable'  that  the  shortage  for  1947  consumption  in  Kwangtung 
and  Kwangsi  can  be  made  up  to  any  large  extent  by  the  movement 
of  food  from  one  province  to  another  in  China.     It  now  seems 
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proba-lDle  that  famine  conditions  v/ill  reappear  in  parts  of  these 
provinces  and  perhaps  elsewhere  in  South  China  during  the  spring 
and  stimmer  of  1947,  \mless  food  supplies  are  meanwhile  ohtained 
from  outside  China,  or  unless  unusual  success  is  attained  in 
collecting  and  re-distrihuting  food  supplies  within  the  country. 

Purchasing  power  for  food  imports 

From  the  end  of  the  Pacafic  war  through  June,  1946,  China 
had  received  or  was  expecting  550,000  short  tons,  more  or  less, 
of  grains  and  cereal  products,-  of  which  UNEPiA  furnished  ahout 
533,000  short  tons.    Of  the  UlTHEA,  supplies,  ahout  478,000  short 
tons  came  or  were  coming  from  the  Western  Hem.isphere,  and  ahout 
55.000  sho-rt  tons  from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.     In  addition 
UKERA  furnished  consideralole  tonnai^es  of  egg  and  dairy  products, 
vegetable  preparations  and  overseas  surplus  foods,    tt  may  he 
estimated  that  UNHBA  has  sufficient  funds  to  supply  China 
approximately  the  same  tonnages  of  food  products  subsequent  to 
June  30,  1945,  as  had  been  supplied  up  to  that  time,    1}he  tonnage 
of  grains  and  cereal  products  might  be- more  or  less,  depending 
on  price  and  on  the  proportions  of  the  funds  spent  for  the 
differant  tj'pes,  of  food.    The  UlTERA.  food  shipments  will  not  be  . 
completed  by. the  end  of  1945,  but  probably  will  be  extended 
over  at -least  the  first  quarter  of  1947o 

Since  the  close  of  the  Pacific  war  and  the  resumption  of 
Chinese  foreign  trade,  Chinese  imports  have  far-  exceeded  exports 
in  value..    The  trade  has.  not,  therefore,  provided  new  funds 
whereby  com.-ra_ercial  or  governmental  agencies  in  China  could  import 
large  quantities  of  foodo-    The  Chinese  government  and  private 
Chinese  interests  still  have  availcable  considerable  external 
assets  in  the  form  of  gold  and- United 'States  dollars,  such  as  could 
be  utilized  for  food  purchases  if  necessary.    The  Chinese  will 
bo  reluctant  to  use  these  balances,  for  current  consumption  needs, 
but  it  is  probable  that  they  would  draw  upon  them  if  food  were 
available  in  the  world  market  above  the  q-aa.ntities  to  be  procurred 
for  China  by  JJEVM.  and  be-low  the  up-cor  limit  of  the  amount  which 
could  be  distributed  to  deficit  regions  in  China  / 

In  view  of  limitations  on  the  supply  of  food  available 
in  the  world,  market  and  on  the  amount  of  food  which  could  bo  - 
distribtited  in  China  if  received,  it  is  not  probable  that  China 
actually  will  import  for  1947  cons\imption  more  than  a  fraction 
of  the  .apparent  food  deficit.    Under  these  circumstances,  funds 
to  pay  for  food  imports  probably  will  not  be  a  limiting  factor. 


Formosa 


Formosa,  now  under  CThinese  sovereignty,  is  kno'«m  as  Taiv/an 
Province, 

In  1946  the  early  rice  crop,  harvested  in  June,  is  estimated 
to  have  "been  a,bout  541,000  short  tons,  paddy  "basis,  and  the  late 
crop,  harvested  in  Decemher,  is  expected  to  he  about  705,000  short 
tons,  a  total  of  1,246,000  short  tons  of  paddy  for  the  year. 
This  would  he  35  percent  "better  than  the  1945  crop,  hut  only 
ahout  65  percent  of  the  1935-1939  average.     It  has  heen  stated 
that  there  will  be  no  surplus  rice  for  export  from  the  island. 

Sugar  production  in  Formosa  vras  about  75,000  tons  in 
the  1945-46  crop  year  and  is  espected  to  be  about  60,000  tons 
in  1946-47,  conpR,red  to  about  one  million  tons  before  the  war, 

Manchuria 

Manchuria  is  in  part  controlled  by  the  National  Government 
of  China  and  is  in  part  uccupled  by  Chinese  Communist  forces. 
Crop  information,  of  preliminary  character,  is  available  only  for 
the  G-overnfflent-controlled  area.    This  area  produces  about  one-third 
of  the  crops  and  contains  18  million  of  the  total  population 
of  42  million. 

In  the  Government-controlled  area,  crop  production  is 
reported  to  have  been  unusually  good  in  1945,  with  important 
quantities  still  carried  over  in  spite  of  losses  occulrfing  at 
the  close  of  the  war.    Production  in  1946  is  much  below  1945 
due  chiefly  to  reduction  in  planted  area  because  of  lack  of 
farm  animals  and  labor.    IiHiile  figures  are  subject  to  error, 
total  1946  product-ion  of  potatoes,  oilseeds,  and  legumes  may 
be  only  about  84  percent  of  1945. 

Soybeans-    Official  Japanese  figures  indicate  that  average 
soybean    production  for  all  Manchuria  d'-uring  the  period  1943-1945 
was  about  3,527,000  short  tons.    Production  in  the  Government-.con- 
tr oiled  area  is  believed  to  have  been  about  1,200,000  short 
tons  in  1945  and  is  expected  to  be  about  1,100,000  short  tons 
in  1946.    There  may  be  available  for  export  in  the  Government- 
controlled  area  as  much  as  220,000  short  tons  of  soybeans. 
Soybean  surpluses  may^also  exist  in  the  Communist-controlled 
area,  but  these-are  not  expected  to  be  available  to  the  trade, 

Waent  and  Rice-    AverR,ge  vrheat  production  for  all  Manchuria, 
1943-^5,  is  indicated  by  Japp.nese  official  sources  to  have  been 
about  430,000  short  tons;  and  rice  production,  about  772,000  short 
tons.    Of  the  rice,  about  331,000  short  tons^^or?'  grovm  in  the 
Government-controlled  areas,  but  on  reclamation  projects  supplied 
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with  electric  corrent  from  Communist-contrclled  areas.  Because 
of  the  consequent  DreaJc-down  in  the-  reclamation  system,  the  1946 
rice  crop  in  the  Government  area  is  very'  smrdl,  and  the  total 
rice  crop  nay  De  only  40-50  percent  of  average,    .The  wheat  crop 
is  also  pooro^    Since  these  two  crops  are  important  in  supplyin^r 
food  for  Manchurian  cities,  the  deficit  will  l>e  severely  felt. 

■  Kaoliang?    This  grain  sorghum  is  reported  by 'off icial 
-Japanese  sources  to  have  yielded  an  a.vera.ge  of  5, 622,000'  short 
tons,  in  all  Manchuria,  during  the  period  1943-45,  '  Data  for 
this  year's  crop  are  lacking,  hut  there  is  no  such  decline. as  in 
wheat  or  rice. 

Imports  and  exports-    It  is  estim.ated  "by  Chinese  sources 
that  ahout  2^500,000  people  in  L^anchuria  nay  need  relief  during 
the  next  six  months,  requiring  imports  of  alDout  450,000  short 
■    tons  of  grairu    Presun.ahly,  if  tnis  expectation  proved  to  he 

correct,  relief  would  continue  to  he  needed  for  ahout  two  additional 
months,'  or  until  next  year's  winter  wheat  was  harvest ed«    On  the 
other  hand,  there  now  apppars  io  he  3.n  export  surplus  of .  some 
■-  -^0,000  short  tons  of  soytoans,    Presmahly  it  would  he  economically 
advanjjageous  to  export  soybeans  and  import  cereals  and  other 
needed  commodities  in  return.     The  gross  imports  predicted  hy 
Chinese  .sources  as  necessary  for  Manchuria  wo'old  he  in  addition  ■ 
to  the  apparent  food  deficit  of  some  2,500,000  short  tons  of 
paddy  in  South  China,,, 

Japan 

Available  estimates  of  1946  crop  prospects  in  Japan  arc 
preliminary  and  may  he  subject  to  considerable  revision. 
Folloxiring  are  tentative  estiEia.tcs,  not  official,  of  ..important  1946 
crops,  and  comparisons  with  the  1932-36  average, 

JAPM?     Tentative  estimates  of  important . f ood  crops, 
1946  and  1932-36  average 


J  Estim.ated  production  

Crop  .       1932-36  '  1946 

»      ^  ..      I    ■  -  II     I   ^..i.  I,    ...  -    -'I  —  ■ 

(000  short  tons)     (000  short  tons). 


Rice  (brown)* 

9,924 

9,850' 

Sweet  potatoes 

3,822 

5,720 

White  potatoes 

1,431         -  ' 

1,780 

Wheat 

l.,288 

750 

Barley 

838 

480 

Waked  barlev 

934 

570 

*    To  convert  to  paddy. 

divide  by  0.804, 
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The  v'heat  and  TDarley  i^ere  mainly  winter  crops  harvested 
in  the  early  stcnmer,  v/hile  the  rice,  sweet  potatoes,  and  white 
potatoes  are  autumn-harvested  crops.     The  comparatively  large 
potato  crops-  are  due  to  expanded  acreage  compared  to  prewar. 

Food  Requirements  and  Supplies 

The  average  population  of  Japan  during  the  year  1947  probably 
will  exceed  78,000,000.    Pood  consumption  averaged  ah®ut  2300 
calories  per-  person  per  day  before  the  Pacific  war  axid  nearly  2000 
•   calories  during  the  vrar.    During  the  vrar  the  popula.tion  in  Jap?n 
was  about  5,000,000  persons  less  than  it  vrill  be  in  1947,  chiefly 
because  of  the  large  number  of  Japanese  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
civilians  residing  in  other  countries  and  being  fed  mainly  by  those 
countries. 

The  six  staple  crops  listed  above  ordinarily  supply  80 
to  85  percent  of  the  caloric  value  of  home-produced  food  in 
Japan,    Allowing  for  unavoidable  wastes,  milling  losses,  seed, 
feed,  and  industrial  usqs,  the  indicated  crops  would  yield  for 
human  consumption  about  36  trillion  calories.     This  represents 
a  greater-than-prev/ar  net  caloric  value  per  gross  ton  of  food, 
because  of  higher  milling  ratios,  reduced  industrial  use,  and 
reduced  utilization  for  livestock  feed.    If  it  is  optimistically 
assumed  that  this  production  is  only  80  percent  of " this  year's 
indigenous  food  production  in  Japan,  the  total  indigenous 
production  v/ould  anount  to  about  45  trillion  calories,  or  only 
about  1580  calories  per  day  per  person, 

A  war-time  level  of  food  consumption  per  person  in  Japan 
would  require  about  57  trillion  calories.     The  difference  betwesn 
this  and  45  trillion  calories,  that  is,  12  trillion  calories, 
vro^xLd  be  eq,uivalent  to  about  4,000,000  short  tons  of  brown  rice 
(allov/ing  for  milling  loss)„    This  seems  a  huge  amount,  but  in 
1936,  when  rice  imports  were  lower  than  for  several  years 
previously,  and  when  population  was  considerably  smaller,  Japan 
imported  in  the  form  of  rice,  soybeans,  and  sugar  alone, 
the  principal  food  imports,  the  caloric  equivalent  of  about 
3,500,000  short  tons  of  rice.    Of  this  anount  about  50  percent 
was  in  rice,  20  percent  in  soybeans,  and  30  percent  in  sugar. 
The  protein  of  the  soy'^^eans  and  the  quick- energy  value  of  the 
sugar  were  essential  in  the  maintenance  and  development  of 
personal  efficiency  among  Japanese  industrial  workers. 

Japanese  rice  imports  were  formerly  deri-"-ed  mainly  from 
Korea  and  Formosa.    Most  of  the  soybeans  came  from  Manchuria. 
The  sugar  came  from  Formosa.    Under  present  conditions,  none 
or  practically  none  of  the  three  principal  food  imports  arc 
obtainable  for  JaT^an  from  any  of  the  three  form.er  sources. 
Other  sources  capable  of  supplying  equivalent  amounts  of  food 
are  also  not  available. 
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Under  tlip  circunstances ,  it  is  apparent  that  feeding  levels 
up  to  the  vrar-tino  standard  cannot  he  maintained  in  7apan  during 
the  coning  year.    I'hs  degree  of  industrial  activity  w-hich  it  is 
possihle  to_  achieve  in  Japan  will  depend  on  the  degree  of 
success  in  providing  food« 

The  prohlen  of  Japanese  food  supply  is  complicated  hy  the 
fact  that  the  self-supplying  population  (farmers  and  fishermen) 
will  consume  practically  a  normal  diet  hefore  they  will  sell  a 
surplus  to  non  self -suppliers.    Assuming  that  there  will^he  aDou-t 
20  million  self -suppliers  cotamiing  food  at  the  rate  cf  2200 
calories  per  day,  16  million  partial  self-- suppliers  at  the  rate 
of  2, GOO  ccalories  per  day.  and  42  million  norj      If-  suppliers 
provided  with  an  average  diet  of  1600  calories  per  da;/,  total 
caloric  requirements  will  he  about  52,3  trilJ.ion  ■^alarxGS„ 

This  would  represent  food  consumption  about  the  same  per 
capita  as  in  1946,' hut  greater  in  total  Decause  of  the  increased 
population.     The  excess  requirement  of  ahout  7.3  trillion  calories 
ahove  domestic  food    supT^lies  would  he  equi'/alont  to  ahout  2,4b0,0UU 
•short  tons  of  husked  rice.    This  quantity  may  he  taken  to  oe  a 
rough  Approximation  of  a  minimum  requirement,  since  it  represents 
a  food  consumption  on  the  part  of  the- non-farm  population  so 
low- that  industrial  activity  will  he  at  a  minimum,     [ndecd,  any^ 
industrial  activity  at  all  can  he  maintained  under  these  conditions 
only  by  a  rationing  system  such  that  persons  doing  actual 
industrial  work  receive  much  more  food  than  other  persons 
of  the  same  age. 

J'or  hest  results  it  would  he  desirable  that  a  considerable 
share  of  whatever  food  imports  are  obtainable  for  Japan  be  in  the 
form  of  soybeans  and  sugar.     Considering  limited  world  supplies 
of  thsec  two  products,  marked  success  in  fulfilling  this  require- 
mait  is  unlikely e 

South  Korea 

The  total  wheat  and  barley  crops .harvested  epxly  this  summer 
in  South  Korea  are  now  estimated  to  have  totalled  about  578,000 
short  tons  or  about  57  percent  of  the  1940-44  average.    The  fall 
crop  is  expected  to  total  about  1,962,000  short  tons  of  brovm^ 
rice,  or  84  percent  of  the  1940^-44  average*      Otner  grains  and 
pulses,  harvested  in  the  fall,  are  expected  to  yield    about  275,000 
short  tons,  about  70  percent  of  the  1940-44  average, 

'      With  a  total  population  of  aht)ut  18,000,000,  the  rationed 
population,  increased  by  the  floods  and  by  the  cholera  epidemic, 
rose  from  about  5,500,000  in  July  to  about  5,750,000  in  August^ 
and  a;^oout  6,500,000  in  September.    The  Aug-ast  rationed  population  ■ 
required  about  57,000  short  tons  of  grain  per  month,  and' 
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supplementary  rations  to  workers  in  priority  industries  require 
about  2,700  short  tons  per  month  in  addition,    Maximm  efforts 
to  colloct  v^heat  and  "barley  from  this  summer's  harvest  have 
heen  hindered  "by  the  floods,  "by  the  cholera  epidemic,  and  "by 
suhversive  opposition-.    The  heavily  popula.ted  Seoul-Inchon  and 
Pusan  areas  have  "been  alr.ost  entirely    dependent  upon  imported 
grain  since  June,  and  will  continue  so  until  Decemher  when  the 
nev;  rice  crop  is  available » 

While  the  fall  crops    will  relieve  the  food  situation 
temiDorarily  they  vrill  not  "be  sufficient  to  feed  the  country 
through  the  succeeding  crop  yea,r.    The  amount  of  the  deficit 
will  depend  on  political  and  price  factors  influencing  collections 
as  well  as  on  the  production.     Consumption  will  have  to  continue 
to  "be  kept  as  lovr  as  possi"ble  through  rationing,  "but  imports  will 
"be  required  in  any  case,     Su'bject  to  correction  such  minimum 
imports  in  the  1945-47  consumption  year  m.ay  "be  estimated  at  about 
600,000  short  tons  of  brown  rice  or  the  equivalent  in  wheat  flour, 
corn,  or  other  grains, 

Burma 

Prediction  of  a  good  paddy  crop  year  is  justified  at  the 
time  of  publication  due  to  timely  distribution  of  a  slightly 
abovG-average  rainfall  during  most  of  the  growing  season  in  the 
rice  areas.    However,  the  last  and  critical  month  of  the  growing 
season  is  still  aheadc    Early  indications  are  that  the  Government's 
declared  goal  of  8,5  million  acres  may  be  attained.    This  woixld  be 
an  increase  of  about  1.7  million  acres  over  the  1945-46  crop 
but  still  far  short  of  the  12,5  million  acres  planted  in  prewar 
years. 

There  are  three  factors  to  be  kept  in  mind  v/hen  considering 
possible  yields  from  the  coming  crop,    Pirst  and  most  important 
is  the  distribution  of  rainfall  in  the  final  month  of  the  growing 
season.    Secondly,  the  yield  will  be  less  than  normal  on    much  of 
the  land  brought  back  into  cultivation  this  year,  due  to  the 
difficulty  of  clearing  and  controlling  rank  grasses  and  scrub 
jungle  that  sprang  up  on  the  land  vrhile  it  lay  fallow  during 
Japanese  occupation.    Thirdly,  more  than  normal  amounts  of  the 
crop  were  planted  by  broadcasting  seed  instead  of  transplanting 
seedlings  due  to  the  higher  costs  and  greater  cattle  hours 
required  for  the  latter  method.    Yields  from  broadcast  fields 
are  lower  than  from  transplanted  fields  under  similar  growing 
conditions. 

A  v/ell  formulated  estimate  of  the  crop  cannot  be  made  ^ontil 
the  acreage  is  known  and  the  maturing  season  is  finished.  However, 
the  cirrrent  crop  (1946-47)  is  expected  to  prodiice  an  exportable 
surplus.    Even  with  favorable  weather  conditions  it  is  not  likely 
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that  the  crop  will  he  more  than  1  million  tons  in  excess  of  domestic 
needs.    Carry-over  stocks  are  very  low  as  maximum  quantities  have 
"been  shipped  to  India  in  the  last  few  months. 

In  the  central  Burma  Dry  Zone  the  rainfall  has  heen  helow  normal, 
the  upland  crops  are  only  fair,  and  the  sesamum  and  peanut  acreage 
is  reported  less  than  last  year.    This  will  reduce  the  final  output 
of  these  oil  seeds  and  result  in  a  greater  clamer  for  importation 
of  cooking  oils  into  Burma  during  1947. 

gx-ench  Indo-China 

Due  to  internal  disfc^r.bances  in  French  Indo-China,   it  has  heen 
impossiDle  to  report  accurately  on  the  crops  for  1945-46  and  1946-47, 
hut  with  the  signing  on  Septemher  15  of  a  pact  between  jPrance 
ana  the  new  Indo-China  Government  of  Yiet  Nam,  economic  conditions 
s^^ould  hegin  to  return  to  normal.    It  is  hoped  that  during  1947 
there  will  he  progress  toward  normcM  in  rice  and  ruhher  production; 
hut  reconstruction  will  require  the  importaticn of  largo  quantities 
of  consumer  goods.    In  1939,  5,000.000  tons  of  rice  were  produced 
and  1,819,000  tons  exported,  htit  rice  exports  from  Indo-Chma 
cannot  he  expected  again  to  reach  this  level  until  after  conditions 
have  heen  stahlliztd. 

The  1945-46  rice  crop  of  all  French  Indo-China  was  estimated 
at  3  500  000  short  tons  milled  rice  at  70  percent  extraction  rate, 
Bv  the  end  of  1945,  exports  may  reach  140,000  short  tons,  including 
el^orts  from  old  stocks.    Some  stocks  of  milled  rice  and  paddy 
from  prior  crops  exist,  hut  in  areas  where  fighting  hetweon  the 
Irench  and  the  Indochine.se  took  place  as  much  as  50  percent  of  m... 
crops  either  were  not  harvested  or  were  destroyed  after  they  wore 
harvested  with  the  Indochineso  keeping  only  enough  for  themse^yo^. 
In  Cochin  China,  the  large  prewar  surplus  area,  production  fci  <  -ts. 
due  to  the  opening -of  sea  dikes;  and  in  Camhodia.  the  farmers  noor 
cities  hegan  to  grow  truck  gardens  hocause  the  garden  products 
commanded  higher  prices  on  the  markets. 

ITo  estimates  of  the  si-ze  of  the  crop  to  he  harvested  in  Docemher 
1946  and  early  in  1947  are  available,  and  predictions  as  to  possible 
exports  must  therefore  he  only. tentative.    Demands  on  Southern 
Prench  Indo-China  for  rice  for  Tonkin  are  expected  to  he  loss  than 
during  1946.    The  fact  that  a  crop  of  10,000  tons  of  corn  was 
raised  in  the  ITorth  compared  to  pra;ctically  none  last  year,  the 
reduction  of  population  due  to  last  year' s' famine,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  dikes  are  factors  contributing  to  this  reduction 
in  domestic  demand.    Depending  on  political  and  price  factors, 
exoorts  ranging  from  200,000  to  500,000  tons  might  occur  during  1.47, 
from  current  production  and  stocks.    This  tentative  estimate  may 
be  subject  to  considerable  revision. 
Siam 

The  prosTDects  of  a  good  .rice  crop. in  1946-47  have  been  reduced 
due  to  extremely  light  rains  in  June,  J^^' .^^^.^^fust .    ^ne  acreage 
this  year  was  expected  to  increase  to  5.3  million  acres  comparca 
vrith  4,9  million  acres  last  year.    With  tne  average 
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yield  of  30,1  "bushels  per  acre,  Siam  looked  for  a  larger  crop 
than  the  120  million  bushels  or  1,890,000  short  tons  of  milled 
rico  harvested,  last  year.    IJovr  she  will  "barely  raise  enough  to 
meet  her  own  internal  needs,  and  what  rice  is  shipped  from  the 
country  will  he  from  carry-over  stocks  of  previous  years, 

0?he  most  affected  area  is  in  the  upper  central  plain 
ahove  Bangkok  whore  floating  rice  is  planted.     In  this  area, 
plowing  takes  place  from  April  until  June  when  the  rice  is 
thinly  broadcast  and  depends  upon  deep  floods  (up  to  15  feet) 
for  weed  control.     The  usual  floods  did  not  develop,  and  exten- 
sive acreages  of  rice  planted  by  this  method  were  choked  vrith 
weeds  and  did  not  prod.uce  a  crop.     This  tjrpe  of  rice  is  very 
long-lived  and  cannot  mature  a  crop  if  planted  later  than  the 
middle  of  September,    If  favorable  rains  cone  in  October,  it  will 
greatly  help  increase  the  output  of  the  acreage  v/hich  has  a,  stand 
of  rice.    Other  limiting  factors  have  been  the  lack  of  suitable 
seed,  shortage  of  work  animals,  rinderpest  infestation  of  cattle, 
labor  troubles,  and  politica,!  disturbances. 

Between  August  and  December,  especially  during  the  flooded 
season  of  August  to  October,  the  amount  of  available  paddy  that 
cim  be  brought  in  by  water  to  Bangkok  from  the  l^orth  Central 
P.Iain  is  estimated  at  about  3'^0,000  tons.    The  total  amount  that 
cfgi  be  brought  in  by  rail  from  xlcrtheastern  and  Eastern  Siam  be- 
tween August  and  March  may  bo  about  480,000  tons.    Of  that  coming 
by  rail,  about  140,000  tons  may  be  available  before  December,  It 
is  estimated  that  the  foregoing  shipments  from  the  new  crop  vrill 
be  entirely  consur:ied  domestically,  - 

From  January  to  April,  about  125,000  tons  of  old  pad^y  might 
be  brought  in  from  the  South  Central  Plains  for  export.  Additional 
amounts  nay  be  available  from  old  stocks. 

Factors  seriously  affecting  the  flow  of  rice  to  market  are 
m.ainly  the  low  basic  price  of  rice  compeared  to  other  domestic 
prices,  the  continued  absence  of  consunnr  goods,  and  the  extremely 
low  price  of  three  cents  a  pounc'  for  export  rice.     Smugf?;ling  has 
been  very  prevalent  and  an  estimated  20,000  tons  per  month  or 
more  have  been  smuggled  to  acutely  deficit  areas  in  China,  Malaya, 
and  ITorthwest  French  Indo-China,  where  the  price  is  high  and  con- 
sumer goods,  clothing,  canned  goods,  simple  drugs,  soaps,  fish 
hooks,  lines  and  nets  can  be  bartered  in  exchange. 

I'':ala}''a 

The  food-situation  in  the  Malayan  peninsula  is  still  one  of 
the  most  acute- in  Southeast  Asia,  with  little  hope  of  improvement 
in  the  next  three  months.    According  to  statistics  the  amounts  of 
foodstuffs  produced  and  imported  through  allocations  this  past 
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year  have  not  "been  sufficient  to  maintain  an  adequate  living. 
Considerable  snuggling  of  rice  back  and  forth  across  the 
Malaya-Sian  border  and  also,  by  ship  into  the  eastern  ports  has 
■kept  the  populace  from  starvation. 

Beginning  August  18,  the  rice  ration  in  Singapore  wa-s  cut 
to  26  ounces  per  week  per  nan,  21  ounces  per  woman,  and  15 
ounces  per  child.     In  the  rural  areas,  the  ration  is  now  16 
ounces  per  week:  per  person.    Little  rice  has  been- noving  through 
Singapore  to  the  rural  areas,  and  the  government  controls  all 
distribution  and  allocation  to  retail  shops,    ^'hey  are  also  en- 
deavoring to  prohibit  the  sale  of  rice  to  other  than  ration  card 
holders,  and  also  the  sale  to  resta-virants ,    The  low  rice  ration 
and  the' general  shortage  of  food  has  naintaxned  high  prices  on 
both  the  legal  and  "black"  markets. 

The  estimate  for  the  1945-46  crop  in  Malaya  was  812,000 
acres  producing  about  300,000  short  tons  of  milled  rice  (70  per- 
cent extraction)  as  compared  with  the  1935-39  average  production 
,'of  426,000  short  tons.     Taking  into  account  population  grox^rth 
and  the  increase  in  consumption,  rice  production  has  decreased 
from  41  percent  of  prewar  requirements  to  34  percent  of  require- 
ments at  the  present  time.    A  large  acrea-ge  which  was  under  non- 
food crops  during  the  Japanese  Occupation  has  been  abandoned. 
The  government  is  planning  to  put  500,000  acres  under  supplemen- 
tary food  crops,  and  has  issued  an  order  that  anyonn  owning  more 
than  100  acres  of  land  must  put  two  percent  of  his  land  under 
rice,  ragi  or  maize;  this  mainly  applies  to  the  large  plantations. 
The  cereal  shortage  in  Malaya  in  terns  of  rice  equivalents  is 
expected  to  be  about  350,000  short  tons  in  1946-47,  and  this 
must  be  net  from  outside  sources.    I'lheat  and  wheat  flour  will  not 
be  satisfactory  substitutes  for  rice  here,  as  the  natives  do  not 
have, the  facilities  to  use  them;  maize,  however,  can  be  used, 

Philippine  Islands  '  , 

The  food  situation  in  the  Philippine  Islands  has  shown  a 
ma^rkod  5-mprovement  over  last  year.     There  are  some  scattered 
areas  where  weather  conditions  seriously  affected  the  crop,  but 
the  majority  of  Pilipinos  increased  their  acreages  of  root 
vegetables,  the  produce  of  which  is  novr  tiding  over  the  rural 
areas  until  the  fall  harvest  of  rice»     There  still  remains  the 
.economic  adjustment  whereby  sufficient  foodstuffs  can  be  imported 
to  enable  the  people  to  return  to  the  production  of  export  goods 
for  world  trade. 

For  all  the- Philippines,  sources  estimate  the  1945-46  rice 
area  to  have  been  80  percent  of  prevrar  or  4,087,000  acres,  pro- 
ducing 1,753,000  short' tons  of  palay;  leaving  about  1,502,000 
short  tons  palay  (1  million  short  tons  of  milled  rice  —  65  per- 
cent extraction  rate)  for  consumption  during  the  past  consunption 
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3-ear  after  seed  requirements  had.  heo.n  net.    Rice  supply  is  the 
"basic  factor  in  the  Philippine  food  situation,  vrith  an  annual 
demand  estimated  at  2,888,000  short  tons  palay  (1,877,000  short 
tons  milled  rice).     The  tentative  forecast  for  1946-47  of  4.2 
to  4.4  million  acres  yielding  1,940,000  short  tons  palay,  is 
still  20  percent  "below  the  average  prewar  output.     There  is  a 
shortage  at  present  and  will  "be  until  after  the  rice  harvest  in 
December.     Thereafter,  it  is  estimated  domestic  rice  will  supply 
needs  ^ontil  Aixgust  of  1947.     The  rice  shortage  for  1946-47  is 
estimated  at  1  million  short  tons  palay  (650,000  short  tons 
milled  rice).     It  is  expected  that  the  increased  production  of 
corn  and  root  vegetables  will  supply  from  200,000  to  250,000 
short  tons  leaving  a  deficit  of  approximately  450,000  short  tons 
in  terms  of  rice  to  "be  supplied  from  outside  areas. 

The  Philippine  corn  acreage  is  estimated  at  1,291,000  acres, 
compared  to  2,251,000  acres  prewar,  with  an  estimated  production 
of  alDout  331,000  short  tons  shelled  corn  compared  to  602,000  tons 
shelled  corn  prewar.    The  opinion  is  that  the  1946-47  acreage 
will  "be  as  great  if  not  greater  than  prewar.    Swget  potato 
acreage,  to  "be  planted,  will  possibly  be  about  250,000  acres  or 
77,000  acres  more  than  prewar,  with  a  possible  production  of 
248,000  tons  compared  with  190,000  short  tons  prevrar.     The  sugar 
area  forecast  to  be  harvested  for  1946-47  grinding  is  44,000 
acres  producing  about  74,000  short  tons  of  centrifugal  sugar  com- 
pared with  14,000  tons  during  1945-46  and  1,102,000  tons  annually 
prewar.     The  Filipinos  may  be  able  to  depend  on  domestic  sugar 
for  the  first  half  of  1947. 

The  United  States  Government  and  the  new  Philippine  Government 
have  signed  an  agreement  vrhoreby  the  United  States  vrill  purchase 
all  the  copra  available  for  export  for  one  year.    Exports  in 
1947  are  expected  to  total  about  500,000  short  tons  of  copra 
■compared  to  an  average  of  about  600,000  short  tons  of  copra  and 
copra  equivalent  of  oil  exports  annually  prevrar. 

The  livestock  situation  still  is  very  acute.    High  prices 
of  fresh  meat  encourage  slaughter.     The  total  supply  for  1946-47 
is  estimated  roughly  at  100,000  tons.    Hog  and  poultry  nmbers 
have  increased;  and  100,000  baby  chicks  to  be  used  as  breeding 
stock  have  nov.'  been  imported  by  air  from  California.  Fresh 
fish  production  will  not  exceed  prevrar. 

Total  food  production  in  the  Philippines  for  1946-47  will 
be  affected  principally  by  the  agrarian  vmrost  in  central  Luzon; 
the  shortage  of  animals,  equipment,  fertilizer,  and  seeds;  the 
lack  of  funds  for  financing  long-term  crops  such  as  sugar;  and 
the  uncertain  prospects  regarding  the  reconstruction  of  indus- 
tries,   Difficiilty  is  anticipated  in  controlling  the  distribution 
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of  domestic  rice  and  ih  all  probability  rationing  will  continue 
this  ooraing  year.  '  '  ' 

In  the  Cagavan  Yalley  of  northern  Luzon,  the  present  food 
situa,ti6n  is  the  worst  in  the  Islands.    This  section  suffered 
a  most  destructive  typhoon  in  July  followed  by  floods.  The 
upper  Cagayan  Valley  is  now  harvesting  what  remains  of  its  corn 
crop,  about  40  percent.    The  upland  rice  has  also  reached 
maturity  so  that  the  food  situation  there  v/ill  be  somewhat  re- 
lieved for  a.  short  time. 

In  central  Luzon,  the  most  important  food  producing  area  of 
the  Island,  agrarian  unrest  has  curtailed  the  production  of  rice 
and  sugar  and  may  continue  to  do  so  for  spne  time. 

In  southern  Luzon,  the  food  situation  is  surprisingly  good, 
nice  is  still  short,  but  the  people  are  supplementing  their  diets 
with'camotes  (sweet  potatoes),  cassava,  and  other  root  vegetables. 
This  area  had  a  small  rice  harvest  in  September,  but  the  main 
harvest  is  in  December. 

In  the  Visayan  group  of  the  Central  Islands.  90  percent  of 
the  upland  rice  area  was  planted  and  is  now  being  harvested. 
Sugarcane  \iras  originally  planted  here  and  vras  the  main  cash  crop, 
but  there  will  not  be  sufficient  cane  to  operate  one  central 
before  May  of  1947.    Ormoc,  on  the  island  of  Leyte,  will  have  its 
sugar  central  in  operation  the  first  of  the  year  with  a  15  per- 
cent of  prewar  supply  of  cane.    As  a  whole  the  people  of  this 
group  of  islands  are  now  very  poor,  since  they  have  depended  on 
the  sugar  and  abaca  plantations  for  their  livelihood.  The 
relatively  low  price  of  sugar  and  abaca  compared  to  the  price 
of  food  and  other  living  costs  have  kept  the  people  from  return- 
ing to  these  industries. 

On  Mindanao ^  where  there  was  a  drastic  shortage  of  rice,  the 
people  in  the  rural  areas  expanded  their  planting  of  quick  food 
crops,  especially  corn  and  sweet  potatoes.    The  harvest  of  these 
Emergency  plantings  now  is  contributing  substantially  toward  the 
food  supply,  but  serious  food  problems  still  exixt  in  some  local 
areas.    Locust  infestations  in  parts  of  Mindanao  and  Cebu  have 
greatly  damage!,  the  crops,' with  corn  suffering  the  most. 

llotherlands  Indies 

On  October  14,  an  agreement  was  signed  between  the  Fetherlands 
government  and  the  Indonesian  Republic  bringing  to  a  close  the 
14-month  old  hostilities.     This  may  ease  the  critical  food  situa- 
tion in  the  former  Allied-held  territories  of  Java  and  the  Outer 
Provinces  with  a  flow  of  rice  from  the  area  that  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Indonesians.    Up  until  this  time  only  500  tons  had 
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been  officially  transferred  from  the  interior  to  the  Allied  group, 
while  a  possible  10,000  tons  or  more  may  have  filtered  in 
unofficially. 

How  this  new  settlement  will  affect  the  agreement  previously 
signed  between  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Indonesian  Republic 
is  yet  to  be  seen.    Of  the  500,000'tons  of  rice  to  be  delivered 
to  India  according  to  this  agreement,  only  about  18,000  tons  of 
gabah  (unhusked  rice  vrith  no  stalks)  have  been  delivered  thus  far, 
and  five  ships  vrere  loading  at  Java  ports  in  October.     The  move- 
ment of  rice  to  the  ports  has  been  decreasing,  but  it  was  hoped 
that  the  arrival  of  a  shipload  of  textiles  and  bicycle  parts 
from    India  would  speed  up  the  flow. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  now  wha,t  the  1947  food  outlook  will 
be.    Lack  of  adequate  land  and  r-iater  transportation  v;ill  hinder 
the  shipping  of  foods  into  the  Outer  Islands,  where  it  is  badly 
needed,  if  these  provinces  are  to  return  to  their  prewar  export 
trade  of  copra,  kapok  and  spices.     It  has  been  estimated  tha.t 
the  territories  which  have  been  held  by  the  Allied  forces  would 
need  136,000  tons  of  rice  to  sustain  a  minim-um  ration.    How  much 
of  this  can  now  be  supplied  from  the  Indonesian  territory  is  yet 
to  be  seen. 

The  United  States  has  signed  an  agreement  with  the  ITethorlands 
G-overnmont  to  assist  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  copra  industry. 
It  is  expected  that  300,000  long  tons  of  copra  vdll  be  produced 
in  the  next  tv/elve  months.    Sefore  the  war,  95  percent  of  the 
copra  output  of  1.2  million  long  tons  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
native  producers;  since  1943  they  have  produced  no  copra  as  they 
have  been  forced  to  produce  their  own  foodstuffs  which  were 
formerly  imported.     It  is  hoped  that  din-ing  the  first  six  months 
of  1947,  145,000  tons  may  be  available,  provided  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  rice  is  imported  to  enable  the  population  to  switch 
from  rice  to  copra  production. 

It  is  hoped  that  within  one  year  the  coffee  production  can 
be  brought  back  to  50  percent  of  prev/ar  and  the  rubber  output  to 
40  percent  of  prewar.    Considerable  rehabilitation  and  replanting 
vrill  be  required  on  the  plantations  as  they  were  abandoned  for 
smaller  cultures  or  turned  into  large-scale  production  of  rami 
and  castor  beans.     The  spice  industries  of  Banka  and  South  Borneo 
will  talce  3  to  4  years  for  restoration  and  8  years  to  catch  up 
with  their  prewar  production.    Of  Banka' s  20  million  pepper  trees 
only  one-half  of  1  percent  remain,  and  in  South  Borneo  only  20 
percent  are  nov;  standing,    l^iat  stockpile  of  pepper  was  in  the 
Netherlands  Indies  after  the  war  was  smuggled  to  Hong  Kong  where 
it  commanded  high  prices.  • 


BRITISH  ISLES  AND  BRITISH  DOI'DIICNS 


Sinnmary 


The  1946-47  food  supply  situation  in  the  British  Comraon- 
wealth  of  nations  v/ill  be  slifrhtl^r  less  satisfactory  with  respeot 
to  grains  and  livestock  products  than  last  year,  thou[:h  the 
variety  of  foodstuffs  will  be  somewhat  iraproved  because  of  in- 
creased supplies  of  fruit,  fish  and  eggs  in  the  shell.  Despite 
larger  v^rheat  crops  in  Canada  and  Australia  ths.n  in  1945-46, 
the  total  exportable  wheat  surplus  of  these  two  countries  will 
be  about  50,000,000  bushels  below  last  year  because  of  the  waller 
carry-over.     The  Union  of  South  Africa  and  Hew  Zealand  will  require 
about  the  same  volime  of  grain  imports  this  year  as  last. 

The  United  Kingdom  and  Eire  had  excessive  rains  during 
tlie  harvest  season  vrhich  resulted  in  heaver  losses  of  v/heat 
and  other  grains,  and  reduced  the  quality  of  harvested  supplies. 
This  year's  wheat  production  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  estimated 
at  only  68,000,000  bushels  as  compared  with  81,000,000  last 
year.     The  rains  in  the  British  Isles  are  also  believed  to  have 
reduced  the  yields  of  potatoes  and  sugar  beets.     The  effect  of 
this  crop  damage  on  livestock  feeding  during  the  coming  year 
is  not  yet  clear,  as  a  reduced  supply  and  poor  quantity  of  feed- 
grains  ma^r  be  offset  by  the  increased  qiiantity  of  wheat  unfit 
for  human  o-onsum"^"'tion.    In  any  event,  it  now  appears  probable 
that  the  production  of  livestock  products  during  the  coming 
year  'Vflll  be  curtailed  somewhat  hy  shortage  of  feed  supplies. 

IIo  sizable  quantities  of  mieats  or  dairy  products  will  be 
available  to  non-Empire  countries  from  the  surplus  producing 
areas  of  the  Empire,  as  the  United  Kingdom  has  contracts  to 
take  their  exportable  suri''luses  of  beef,  mutton,  bacon,  butter 
and  cheese.    Declines  in  cattle  slaughterings  in  Australia, 
Uevf  Zealand,  and  Canada  will  reduce  British  supplies  of  beef 
from  Empire  sources.     Lower,  bacon  and  ham  exports  from  Canada 
will  be  largely  offset        United  Kingdom  im.pcrts  from  Denmark 
vfhich  have  ree.ched  sizable  proportions,  though  they  are  not 
up  to  prevrar  levels.     Slightly  less  cheese  rdll  be  available 
for  export  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  Domdnions,  but 
considerable  increases  in  United  Kirgdom  butter  imports  are 
anticipated  from  Hew  Zealand  as  well  as  1947  imports  of  more 
than  80,000  tons  from  Denraark, 
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TT]JITED  KIITGDOK 

Food  production  for  the  yco.r  1946-47  in  the  United 
Kinrdon  is  considcrahly  heloiv  the  output  of  1945-46  heco.usc 
of  excessive  rains  during;  the  grcixT-  hp.rvest.     Stocks  of  i;:ost 
foods,  including  imported  products,  arc  lov.    At  this  date 
fish  appears  to  be  the  only  najor  food  "vThich  may  be  produced 
in  quantities  as  large  as  or  larger  than  in  1945-46,    As  the 
result  cf  reduced  home  production,  the  United  hinr.dom  is 
faced  in  1946-47  vvith  somev/hat  greater  dependence  upon  outside 
sources  of  supply  than  in  1945-46.    Lcnr-terBi  food  contracts 
have  been  made' by  the  Ministry  of  Food  rrith  important  supplying 
countries  giving  the  United  Kingdom  an  assured,  though  lijiited, 
supply  of  beef,  bacon  and  ham,  dainr  products  and  v.^hcat. 

D  ome  s t  i  c  Sup  plies 

Alm.ost  continuous  rains  and  frequent  gales  during  August 
and  September  placed  crops  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  critical 
danger.     Losses  have  been  serious  particularly  in  respect  to 
barley  and  oats,  but  some  -.rhcat  v:as  also  lost,  and  tlie  quality 
of  much  of  the  remaining  crop  vas  lov;erod.    As  a  result  of  the 
bad  harvest  "vTeather  conditions  and  reduced  acreage,  domestic 
grain  crops  v.dll  bo  b.eti/cen  15  and  20  percent  belov.--  last  year, 
and  the  quality  is  expected  to  be  such  that  still  smaller  amount 
will  be  fit  for  use  as  food, 

UlIITED  KINGDOM:  Estimated  Production,  1946 
Compared  -:1th  1945 

1945  1946 

Thousand  Thousand 

Bushels    ,  Bushels 

Wheat                         61,237  6^^,527 

Barley                        98,260  81,549 

Oats                          227,150  134,294 


The  weather  has  liad  adverse  effects  upon  other  crops  as 
well  as  cereals.'   Conditions  have  favored  development  of  potato 
blight  and  it  is  feared  that  losses  from  this  cause  may  bo  great 
The^sugar  content  of  beets  is'  being  reduced,  vrindfalls  of  apples 
and  other  fruit  have  been  excessively  hcavA^  and  liundreds  of 
acres  of  hop  vines  have  been  blo^m  dovm  into  the  m.ud.     Ton- .toes 
have  failed  to  ripen  and  many  ot-ier  vegetables  'are  suffering 
from  excessive  m.oisture  and  lack  of  v/ai-m.  weather  and  sunlight. 

Some  liquidation  of  poultr^^  pigs  and  cattle,  other  tixin 
dairy  cows,  is  expected  during  the  autuipji  because  of  reduced 
feed  rations,     This  will  result  in  a  temporan^  increase  in 
domestic  supplies  of  poultn.-,  pork  and  beef,  but  ^..'ill  be  re- 
flected in  sTialler  supplies  of  eggs  and  later  in  meat  products. 
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The  oxtGiit  of  the  livestock  liquida.tion  is  difficult  to  fore- 
cast vri-th  any  degree  of  o.ccvirady,  "but  farriiers  undoubtedly 
will  stretch  their  limited  feed  supnlies  as  far  as  possible* 

The  foregoing  accoi.mt  of  crop  conditions  indicates  the 
precariovis  position  of  feed  supp'lies,     Coixiating  on  a  nonaal 
supply  of  hoine -produced  feeds,  ':lic  Govcrrimcnt  foiond  it  necessary'' 
last  5)  ring  to  announce  drastic  cuts  in  feed  rations  for  the 
current  autumn  and  v/inter.     It  is  ostiin.atod  tliat  a  reduction 
in  tlie  flour  extraction  rate  from  90  percent  to  85  percent, 
made  in  September,  vrill  o,dd  300,000  tons  to  tbe  supplies  of 
fcQd  during  the  coming  T7inter» 

Even  the  hay  crop  v^'as  seriously  reduced  in  quality  by 
unfavorable  v/eather  during  tlie  haying  season.    The  quantities 
of  grain  available  for  feeding,  l^oiYover,  r.icy  be  considerably 
in  excess  of  previous  estimates  as  large  quantities  of  vmeat  and 
barley  are  likely/ *to  be  ujifit  for  milling  and  brcv/ing  purposes* 
In  this  event  the  feed  situation  might  actually  be  improved  but 
demands  for  outside  supplies  for  human  cons^jmption  vfould  bo 
magnified. 

Import  Prospects 


The  United  Kingdom  his  entered  into  various  agreements 
with  the  Dominions,  ■  Denmark  and  Argentina,  to  tiiko  certain 
exports  at  stated  orices  from  these  coun.tries.  Long-term 
purchase  agreements  v/ith  Gr.nada  include  delivery  to  the  b'rdted 
Kingdom  during  the  year  1947  of  100,000,000  po^mds  of  beef, 
f\nd  as  much  more  as  Canada  may  be  able  to  deliver;  350,000,000 
pounds  of  bacon  and  ham.;  125,000,000  pounds  of  cheese  during' the 
April-I-Iarch  year;  1,750,000  cases  of  shell  eggs;  and  160,000,000 
bushels  of  vmeat  during  the  iA.ugu.3t- July  crop  year. 

Practically  all  of  'Jew  2ea''.and'3  exportable  surplus  of 
dairy  products  and  meats  are  likely  to  be  sold  to  the  British- 
I'inistry  of  Food  tiirough  a  o'ulk  purchase  agi-eement  recently 
extended  to  1C50,    Leat  and  cheese  shirnents  by  the  Domij-^.ion 
for  the  year  endiir^g  July  31,  1947  vrill  be  slightly  below  the 
1945-46  level,  ivhile  butter  and  dried  milk  shi-nments  are 
expected  to  be  slightly  higher.    A  similr.r  agreement  has  been 
made  vrith  Australio.  and  shipm.ents  in  1947  will  largely  go  to 
the  United  Kingdom  as  ivas  the  case  in  previous  years.  Total 
Australian  meat  exports  3.n  1947  are  expected  to  be  about  the 
same  as  in  1946,  but  butter  and  cheese  exports  are  likely  to  be 
reduced  because  of  drought  in  the  im^portant  producing  areas. 

A  preponderance  of  the  exportable  suraluses  of  Do.nish 
butter,  bacon  and  eggs,  and  of  A.rgentine  meat,  ha.ve  also  been 
contracted  for  bj;"  the  British  ^-iinistry  of  Food.    These  shipments, 
together  vj-ith  meat  shipments  from  the  Dominions  v/ill  bo  ade- 
quate to  m.eet  the  major  part  of  the  -Vited  Kingdom*  s  1947  import 
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lueat  requirenents,  provided  distribu.tion  under  the  rr.tion 
is  not  ir.crcc.scd  rxbcve  104*3  levels. 

Tbe  xrhect  ccatract  vrith  C-i'.adr.  v;ill  lilxvrise  ;"o  fr.r  in 
c-ssv.ring  sup^^^lies  to  :::^.eet  -Jnited  Kmr.dcr^' s  "."hect  and  flov.r 
import  rccuii-crr.cnt3.     The  ajaount  agreed  upon  for  delivery"  durir.q; 
the  August  1,  1946  to  Jul:/  ol,  1047  vear,  --irjicly,  150  rdllicn 
bushels,  is  r'.pproxinic.tely  10  nillion  bushels  raoi-c  wheat  thaai. 
YTo.'z  exported  by  bctl:  Canada  and  tlic  b'liitcd  St-.tes  to  the  bnitod 
Kinfdon  duri?i["  the  July-Jui'i.;  ycj.r,  194-5-46.. 

.  In  addition  to  the  lon;;;-tcrin  contract,    rpecial  food  con- 
tracts made  by  tl'O  British  Ilinistr;^  of  Food  cover  a  number  of 
items  v;hich  vrill  tend  to  improve  the  variety  of  the  British 
Diet  compared  v.^ith  the  tTar  years,    Amcnc  these  products  from 
the  1946  cro;n  -.^hich  Yn.ll  bo  ship- od  by  O-.n-da  to  the  bnltcd 
Kingdom  are  more  then  5,000,000  boxes  of  fresh  apples  and'  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  canned  ■  nd  evaporated  apples,  peas, 
berviT-S,  and  raspberiy  px'-.lp.     Considerable  su":^plies  of  bot'i 
deciduous  and  citrus  fruit  are  rj.sc  bcin;T  obtained  from  non- 
Empire,  as  v:ell  as  from  other  Empire  sources. 


EISE 

Heavy  rainfall  during  August  ard  September,   similar  to 
that  prevailing  in  bYxited  Xii/gdom  has  seriously  t'lreatened 
the  harvesting  of  this  year's  crain  and  root  cro-'s.  Alth^-rj.gh 
the  entire  OLmount  of  crop  drmagc  is  still  vr2z\oyrr: ,  it  is 
believed  the  vrheat  crop  has  been  reduced  about  25  percent 
below  last  year,     Suprlies  and  quality  of  feed  grains  have 
also  been  lov;ered  from  earlier  ^respects. 

Conservation  of  stocks,  as  v.-ell  as  substantially  larrcr 
imports  than  in  1945-46  are  deemed  nccessr.r;r  to  meet  Eire's 
v/hoat  reeds  for  the  latter  part  of  1946  and  early  months  of 
1947.     The  ninety  r-erccr-t  extraction  rate  of  "vrioat  is  being 
continued  and  the  r;ovommcnt  has  organized  a  bread  rationing 
scheme  which  is  suitable  for  adoption  en  short  notice  should 
the  scarcity  of  wheat  warrant  this  action  in  future  morths. 

Fats  are  in  especially  short  suprly  a;^  margarine  production 
was  suspended  entirely  in  the  crly  oumu-.K;r  from,  the  lach  of 
vegetable  oils  nccossai^'"  for  itc  rjanu.fact;iro,  v.'hile  194"  butter 
production  is  exj-ccted  to  be  'hardly  more  than  adequate  for  the 
rnxxintenance  of  the  vreckly  6  ounce  p':  r  ca;rita  ration. 

Live  stock  numbers,  esi  ocially  cattle,  a-.d  t'.ac   cutpvit  of 
beef  and  dair\r  products,  are  expected  to       'ajll  r.;aintair.cd  in 
1946-47  .providing  small  imports  of  oilseed  cal:-:  a:id  meal  can 
be  secured  to  supplement  homo-gi'oi'm  foods,     jome  grains. 
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especially  wheat  and  barley,  rendered  unfit  for  milling  beco.use 
of  storm  damage  arc  expected  to  provide  sorae  additional  food- 
stuffs. 

Small  amounts  of  com  have  been  imported  from  Argentine 
during  1946  to  assist  hog  production,  but  it  is  doubtful  that 
any  significant  increase  in  the  output  of  pork  and  por-c  pro- 
ducts v.^ill  be  noted  during  the  1946-47  season.     Hog  numbers 
have  declined  to  about_  50  percent  of  pre-v/ar  years. 

The  exports  of  cattle,  poultry  and  eggs,  destined  prin- 
cipally to  the  United  Kingdom,  increased  somewhat  during  the 
first  five  months  of  1946,  while  exports  of  sheep  and  such 
meats  as  beef  and  veal,  mutton,   lamb  and  canned  beef  declined. 
It  is  considered  doubtful,  however,  if  Eire's,  export  trade  in 
agricultural  commodities,  can  be  maintained  during  1947  because 
of  the  acute  shortage  of  food  cereals  resulting  from  the  present 
unfavorable  harvest  season  and  the  neccssar^r  diversion  of  pre- 
viously exportable  foodstuffs  to  home  consumntion, 

EIRE:     Principal  agricultural  export^'' 
in  1945  as  compared  with  1938 


Comniodity 

Unit 

1938 

1945 

Cattle  and  calves 

No.  of  head 

702,290 

495,546 

Sheep  and  lambs 

ti      ti  11 

297,440 

81,725 

Hogs 

1!            II  11 

45,773 

6 

Poultry- 

II            tl  11 

615,140 

64,121 

Beef  and  veal 

2,538 

76,666 

Canned  beef 

tl 

288,250 

Mutton  and  lamb 

11 

23,978 

2,728 

Offals 

II 

3,632 

6,311 

Bacon  and  ham 

II 

632,289 

■  22 

Rabbit  meat 

11 

48,436 

72,454 

Poult rjA  meat 

11 

101, 950 

165,667 

Creamery  butter 
Eggs 

3/ 

Gt ,  hnd  s .— 

■  327,636 
2,547,660 

1,788,876 

l/  Insofar  as  is  Icnowi,  these  shipments  vrore  consigned  almost 
entirely  to  United  Kingdom. 
2/  112  v>  ound  s  • 
3/  10  dozen. 


Totr.l  Cr.nadian  supplies  of  grc.in,  potc.tocs,  fruit  r.nd 
poultry  products  durinr  the  ycr.r  -^^urust,   1046  to  '-'uly,  1P47 
v-'-ill  be  Ic.rf^cr  than  lest  yenr,    Doraestic  consumption  of 
cereals  during;  1043-47  T;ill  be  at  about  the  same  levels  as 
last  year  and  a  continuance  of  rationing:  is  expected  to 
stabilize  consumption  of  pou.ltn^,  cgp:s,  dair;/  products  and 
neats,     3ecausc  of  lar!;-;er  crops,  both  dcnestic  consuiription  and 
exports  of  pot;'-toes  and  most  fruits,  particularly  app]es,  may 
be  ex'occted  to  bo  hi'j;her  this  :x:.r  than  in  1045-46, 

CAl'ADA:  Crop  production  -1946 
cor.-^arcd  ■  "ith  1945  ''.nd  pre-.r.r 

— —  — -  Estimated 
Product  1955-39  1945  1943 


Vfiieat 

Oat  s 

Barley 

Rye 

Peas 

Beans 

Flaxseed 


Sugar  beets 


•  Exportable  surpluses  of  vrheat,   on  the  other  hand,  v/ill  not 
be  as  large  as  in  1945-46.     JJespitc  a  40  percent  increase  in 
vj-hcat  production,   total  supplies,  including  the  ricvr  crop  and 
carr;/-cver  on  Au-gust  1,  i-crc  only  510,000,000  bushels  compared 
vfith  last  yer.r's  supply  of  564,000,000  bushels  because  cf  the 
large  exports  from  stocks  last  year. 

A  smaller  acreage,  and  a. better  yield  pcr_acrc  .mrwkcs  the 
1946-47  coarse  grain  cro^-'  prospects  approximately  the  scsic  as 
last  year.     Requirements  for  feed  rrcins,  hc^rcvcr,  maybe  less 
than  last  year.     In  this  c-se  th-  rather  tight  feed  situation 
\7iiich'  has  prevailed  for  several  mor.ths  vrould  be  ccn-siderably 
eased,  and  somewhat  larger  cparjititic s  made  available  for  export 

The  shortage  of  feed  has  boon  reflected  in  the  production 
cf  livestock  products.     Estimated  production  cf  beef  ciA  pork 
at  inspected  plants,  and  consequently  exportable  supplies,  arc 
expected  to  be  considerably  lovrer  for  194G-47  than  for  1945-46. 
Production  of  milk,  cheese  and  butter  rxc.y  also  be  s ca-.'-o: rhat 
smaller  thcai  for  the  preceding  year.    During  the  first  v/cek 


512,509  305,012  ■  440,567 

338,071  301,005  411,459 

88,882  157,757  ....  164,206 

'"' 8,791                5,803  7,583 

1,343                1,194  1,700 

1,283                1,294  1,400 

1,508                7,593  6,742 

T  o  n  s 

518,530  610,000  530,000 
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of  Octol)Gr  inspected  hog  slaughterings  were  running  only  65 
perce-:-Lt  of  thG%lr?.ughtoririgs  for  the  scjfie  perica.,  194-5  end 
inspected  cattle  slaughterings  between  80  and  85  percent  of  the 
same  period  a  year  age.    Hog  slaughterings  for  the  first  half 
of  1947  are  cx^occtcd  to  c.pproach  numbers  for  the  saiae  period 
in  1946,  Yv-hile  cattle  slaughterings  ifi  11  probably  continue 
slightly  bclov.'  1946  levels. 

The  United  Ki?"gdom  has  agreed  to  take  all  the  beef  Canada 
can  ship  during  the  1947  calendar  year,  according  to  the  nev.; 
beef  r.rrangcnent  announced  in  Canada  on  CJctober  9.    ''hilo  the 
1947  ninimuxi -i'/as  set  at  120,000,000  pounds,  Canada  hr.s  been 
advised  that  the  United  Kingdom  vfould  accept  all  the  beef  that 
could  be  provided  by  the  Canc.dians.     Canada,  under  the  long- 
tern  bacon  contract  --..Tith  the  United  Kingdom,  also  has  an  outlet 
for  all  bacon  and  ham  available  for  export,     Since  the  h'c.rtime 
Prices  and  Trade  Board  has  announced  that  x.ieat  rationing  'iTould 
be  continued  in  Cr.nada  shipments  of  bacon  to  Britain  should 
continue  into  1947  at  approximately  the  1946  level.    A  total 
of  seme  300,000,000  pounds  ox  bacon  m_ay  be  shipped  to  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  calendar  year  1946, 

The  Canr^ian  Dotato  crop  on  the  basis  of  conditions  during 
the  fourth  week  in  September  is  estimated  at  74,380,000  bushels, 
an  increase  of . 24  percent  above  the  crop  of  last  season  and  9 
percent  greater  than  the  5-year  average  1939-43 .     I'hc  apple 
crop  is  expected  to  be  tv;ice  as  large  as  last  year  and  15  per- 
cent higher  than  the  10-year  average  1935-44.    Both  potatoes 
and  apples  vrlll  be  available  for  export  in  considerable  quojatities. 

These  apples  can  h-  easily  disposed  of  as  there  is  an 
o.ctivc  dem_and  in  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  laag 
contracted  to  take  r.bout  3,200,000  boxes. 

Other  special  food  contracts  made  vfith  the  British  Ministry 
of  Food  ai-e  for  delivery  of  374,000  bushels  of  dried  peas, 
560,000  bushels  of  dried  v/hite  beans,   500  tons  of  plujn  pulp, 
250,000  cases  of  canned  apples,  80,000  pounds  of  evaporated 
apples,  and  2,500  tons  of  raspberry  pulp. 


AUSIWLIA 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  1946  seasonal  conditions 
have  been  very  satisfactory  in  Australia  with  the  exception  of 
.Queensland  and  northern  Pew  South  s^iales.     As  about  l/o  of 
A-Ustralia's  entire  vriieat  crop,   50  percent  of  her  m.ilk,  butter 
and  cheese,  and  about  60  percent  of  her  beef  supplies  are 
normally  either  grov/n  or  produced  in  these  'l^.^o  states,  continued 
dry- YvToather  in  the  area  over  several  racnths'  period  has  tended 
to  greatly  reduce  Australia's  grain  and  livestock  prospects. 
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The  acrGr.f,e  sovm  to  vfhecvb  for  grc.in  in  the  1B46-47  season 
is  estirac.ted  c:b  hctvroGn  12,75  nill.ion  and  13  nillion  cores.  If 
rainfc-ll  is  cdcquate  durinc,  October  and  liorcnbcr,  production 
should  be  about  160  million  bushels.     Tr.is  conparcs  vrith  pro- 
duction of  approximately  142  nillion  bushels  in  1945-46,  from 
which,  after  allorrance  vras  made  for  carry-over,  around  60 
million  bushel's  wore  available  for  export  mainly  to  areas  in 
the  South  Pf.cific  o.nd  tlioso  bordcrinp  the  Indian  Ocean,  The 
1946-47  barley  acreage  of  387,000  acres  is  more  than  25  percent 
greater  than  in  the  previous  crop  year,     if  the  season  continues 
favorable  in  South  Australia  and  Victoria,  the  production  of 
barley  should  be  the  largest  for 'many  years  and  well  above  the 
11  million  bushels  harvoste-d  in  1945-46, 

During  1945-46  2,500,000  bushels  of  "paddy"  rice  rras  produced 
from  28,372  aci*es.     'I'his  compares  with  a  production  of  1,600,000 
bushels  in  1944-45.     Practically  all  of  the  1945-46  crop  har-zestcd 
during  April  to  June  v/ill  be  exported,  as  domestic  consumption 
is  restricted  to  ir^valids,  hospitals  and  a  small  nui-iber  of 
Asiatics  domiciled  in  Australia,    A  small  increase  in  acreage 
is  expected  for  the  1943-47  season. 

Because  of  dry  weather  and  strikes  of  m.eat  p aching  workers 
in  Queensland,  the  main  beef  producing  area  of  Australia,  the 
estimate'  of  1946  m.eat  production  in  Australia  has  been  lorrered 
to  1,000,000  short  tons  (carcass  v/eight)  with  the  possibility 
that  production  may  fall  as  lovf  as  980,000  tons.     1-roduction  vras 
just  under  1,000,000  tons  in  1945.     -he  1946  estimate  is  com- 
prised of  504,000  tons  of  beef  and  veal,  224,000  tons  of  mutton, 
156,8'00  tons  of  lamb  and  123,000  tons  of  pork.    Australian  ex- 
ports of  moat  are  estimated  at  308,000  tons  in  1946,  including 
106,400  tons  of  beef,   72,800  tons  of  1-jr.b,  22,400  tons  of ,  mutton, 
22,400  tens  of  pork  and  pork  products,  9,000  tons  of  offal,  and 
75,000  tons  (carcass  equivalent)  of  canned  moat. 

As  a  result  of  the  Queensland  drought  the  present  outlook 
for  beef  production  in  the  first  part  of  1947  is  n..t  good,  Ilutton 
and  lamb  production  during  the  1046-47  season  will  bo  consider- 
ably above  that  of  the  1945-46  season.     The  production  of  pork  . 
has  been  affected  b^'  high  prices  and  restricted  supplies  of  feed, 
grains  cjxd  protein  supplements,    Thoro  vras  a  considerable  de- 
crease in  hog  population  during  the  year  ending  March  31,  1946, 
On  the  basis  of  the  production  outlook,  total  nxat  exports 
from  Australia  in  1947  should  bo  at  about  the  same  level  as  in 
1946,  the  reduction  in  beef  being  compensated  by  an  increase  in 
mutton  and  laj-.ib,  " 

The  production  of  butter  and  cheese  in  1946  is  estimated 
at  168,000  o.nd  45,000  tens  respectively,  corner,  red  v:ith  an  out- 
put of  153,000  and  40,000  tons  in  1945,    Exports  for  1946  are 
officially  estimated  at  73,000  tons  of  butter  and  19,000  tons  of 
of  choose  as  compared  v'ith  exports  of  47,000  tons  and  13,000 
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tons  in  1945.    'i'ho  1946  export  figures  are  not  lihely  tc  be 
re-^.chod  in  1947  as  the  present  outlook  for  dairy  production  is 
not  satisfactory.    Drought  conditions  prevail  in  all  the  dairy- 
ing districts  of  Queensland  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
daiiying  area  of  i^^ow  South  Wales.    However,  conditions  are 
p;encrally  very  good  in  Victoria  end  the  dairying  di^ricts  of 
the  other  States.    The  cattle  population  is  much  below  normal 
and  ia  still  being  depleted  in  the  drought  areas, 

Prodiiction  of  eggs  in  1946-47  (July-June  season)  is  es- 
timated at  botvreen  120  and  130  million  dozen,  as  compared  \Yith 
,113,149,5£2  dozen  in  1945-46,    It  is  expected  tVat  30,  million 
dozen  eggs  in  sliell  and   rrer  20  million  lbs.  of  egg  pulp  will 
be  exported  in  1946-47  as  compared  v/ith  7,060,467  dozen  and 
17,609,031  pounds  in  1945-46, 

Dry  weather  and  frost  have  reduced  the  1946  sugar  production 
to  approxim.ately  638,000  short  tons  or  about  12  percent  be  lew 
last" year's  n^-auction  of  717,000  tons.     The  drought  has  also 
seri.ously  affected  plantings  for  the  1947  harvest.    Exports  of 
•  sugar  in  1945-46  amounted  to  169,000  tons  as  ccm.pared  vithj 
120,000  tons  in  1944-45,     The  British  C^ovenment  has  agreed  to 
purchacG  tho  whole  of  Australia's  exportable  sugar  until  1949» 

The  194G  dried  vine  fruit  pack  is  ostim.ated  at  82,000 
shoi-t  tons,  including  16,000  tons  of  currants  rnd  the  remainder 
in  raisins.     The  total  production  was  76,000  tons  in  1945.  Of 

1946  production  58,000  tnns  is  alloccated  for  export  as  compared 
with  48,000  tons  exported  in  the  previc'Us  year.    Production  in 

1947  should  equal  that  of  1946, 

The  1946  canned  fruit  pack  o.mounted  to  1,924,710  cases  of 
'  2  dozen  30  ounce  tins,  comprising  233,760  cases  apricots, 
1,020,817  cases  of  peaciies,  641,083  cases  of  pears  and  29,050 
cases  of  mixed  fruit,  as  compared  v/ith  a  total  prodiiction  of 
2,081,953  cases  in  1945,    Approximx.tely  1,000,000  cases  v«'ill 
be  exuortod  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  100,000  cases  to  New 
Zealand  and  other  destinations  in  1946, 

Apple  production  in  the  1945-46  season  is  estimated  at 
about  13  mAllion  bushels.     Of  this  amount  nearly  2  million 
bushels  will  be  exported  during  1946, 


'  Jim  ZBALAiTD 

Indications  are  that  hew  Zealand  will  continue  as  an  im- 
portant exporter  of  moat  and  daiiy  products  during  1946-47, 
Mild  and  rainy  weather  has  aided  oastnre  gr.-wt^x,  largely  c 
offsetting  the  f#ed  shortages  induced  by  the  drc.ught  and  on  a 
whole  the  stock  have  i^intered  in  o.b eve -average  conditions. 
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Predictions  arc  tl^at  live  steel:  producticn  vrill  oc  ;2;enorally  well 
naintcined  end  tlir.t  rypcrts  of  dr.irr  products,  crpociallj  butter, 
are  expected  to  exceed  thoje        1;>--C— 1-C, 

Even  vfith  the  dn^-v/eathor  effects  on  pastures,  "butter  / 
TDrodv.cticn  for  the  1^/45—16  season  ehding  July  51  tr-tr.lled 
l-i2,000  sh^.rt  tons  ard  cheese  pr'-duction  103, 000  tons.  Because 
of  the  bet-cer  1946-47  outlook  for  prodxiction,  butter  output 
for  19i6-47  should  bd  about  157,000  tons  and  the  production  cf 
cheese  about  9G,000  tons.    Exports  of  butter  and  c'neose  during 
the  1945-46  season  were  116,000  and  98,000  tons  re spectivelje 
If  1946-47  pr-.ducti--n'  attains  the  aforementioned  level,  13'0,000 
tons  of  butter  and  92,000  tens  of  cheese  should  be  available 
for  export,  cidefly  to  United  Kinr;dcni  under  the  provisionscSf 
the  bulk  purchase  agreements  recently  e xtondod  until  1950,  , 

lie  official  fi:3ure  has  been  released  on  Hew  Zcalar.d's 
1945-46  meat  production,    H-wevor,  production  appears  to  have 
been  larger  than  for  the  previous  season,  mxiely,  about  500,000 
tons.     Durin-  1945-X-6  exports  oi  frczen  :ieat  amounted  to 
405,000  tons,  and  of  canned  m.cat  7,500  tons  (carcass  equivalent) , 
The  high  production  for  exi.ort  resulted  ncrtly  because  of 
liquidation  due  to  drought,     -^3  export  ;:cal  f::r  1946-47,  con- 
sequently, is  set  at  the  lower  fig-.ire  cf  ?92,0?0  tons  of  frozen 
meat  rjid  7,500  tons  (carcass  equivalent)  of  co.nrod  moat.  These 
exports  will  also  be  iestired  primarily  to  -c-- c_  U-itcd  Kingdom, 
in  f\,ilfillme"-t  of  bulk  purc^iase  coi:m.itmentc, 

I'Tnile  official  estimates  of  the  1945-47  wheat  acreage  or 
yields  are  not  .available  at  ^.his  d..te,  it  is  unlikely  that 
this  year's  r^lantings  vfill  exceed  170, OOu  acres,  -ssuming 
average  yields  on  this  acreage  im.ports  cf  a  little  over      000, 000 
bushels  vj-ould  be  required  to  provide  approximately  9,000,000 
bushels  for  domestic  con srm.pt ion. 


imiO¥.  OF  SOUTh  AFRICA 

Present  acreages  r-lanted  to  w]ieat  a?-:d  other  cereal  crops 
are  esti^Tiated  as  tnc  large sg  on  record  and  the  prospects  for 
the  December  v-heat  harvest  ai'e  excellent.     On  the  basis  of 
present  constUiaption  requirement  a  an  estiv.iatod  3,400,000  tons 
of  cereal  grains  is  n'^eded  annually  to  feed  Sou.th  i-frica's 
population  of  11,200,000  as  connared  with  a^->pr';lir.c,toly  2,400,000 
tons  satisfVirg  the  prevmr  rxeds  of  about  9,600,000  people.  In 
addition  to  population  increases,  South  Africa' s  wartir.o  and 
post-war  food  habits  hove  created  a  demar.d  for  increr.sed 
quantities  of  food,     Fc.r  the  native  pcpulati.-n,  this  n-eans  a 
greater  consumpticn  of  c^ra  o.nd  com  prodvcts,  thus  eliminating 
for  the  immediate  I'titure,  at  least,  any  surplus  of  corn ■  for  ex- 
pert,   •''^Iso,  an  increased  production  cf  wheat  and  vegetable 
foodstuffs  for  consumption  by  tbe  European  population  has  bee- 
stressed* 
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Fcod  crops  ho.rvo stcd  to  date  in  19'x6  and  rvailablc  for 
19'l-6— 1-7  consumption  needs  reflect  only  slifrht  increases  in 
stocks  of  corn,  ko.ffircom,  beans,  peanuts  and  deciduous  fruits 
as  coLipared  viith  bhe  prcviou.s  drought  j^oar  of  1945.  Even 
v,"ith  the  receipt  of  contracted  imports  of  approxiiTiatcly  350,000 
tons,  supplies  are  not  expected  to  suffice  until  the  harvest 
of  ilpril  1947  "Tithout  severe  ratiuning. 

The  v.'-hoat  hx'vrvest  in  Decerober  estimated  at  600,000  tons 
and  almost  tirice  the  production  of  last  year  Till  also  be  short 
of  fulfilling  pcsti'.'ar  demand.     In  addition  to  com  and  wheat, 
other  cereal  food  grains  harvested  in  1946  such  as  oats,  rye, 
ka'ffir,  barley  and  the  cereal  equivalent  of  172,000  tons  of 
potatoes  v;-ill  not  total  more  than  around  2,900,000  tons,  vriiich 
is  about  500,000  tons  less  than  the  estimated  food  cereal  re- 
quirements for  1946-47,    "^Yiis  shortage  nay  b'o  taken  up  to  seme 
degree  by  a  cereal,  equivalent  of  a  fairly  pleiitiful  supply- cf 
vegetables:  other  than  potatoes,  but  for  the  native  population, 
it  is  believed  im.practical  to  substitute  foods  to  vmich  they 
arc  unaccustomed,  '■ 

Further  complications  to  the  food  situation  are  tbe  con- 
tinued shortages  of  fats  and  oils.    I-utter  •  stucks  wiiich  were 
ample  for  prcvfar  consumiption  are  about  20  oercent  belov/  consurLption 
needs  for  1947,  providing  a  vreekly  per  capita  consumption  cf 
about        ounces  for  the  Furopeon  and  Asiatic  populations.  Very 
little,  if  any,  butter  is  ccnsum.ed  by  the  natives.     The  con- 
tor.plated  m.ar..ufacture  of  12,000,000  pounds  of  margarine  to  meet 
the  fat  rcquircm.onts  cf  lovrer  rlncome  groups  during  1946-47  has 
been  abandoned  due  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  raw  materials. 
Peanuts  provide  the  native  population  with  their  principal 
sov.rce  of  fats.  .  I^ocal  production,  v.'hich  in  1946  am.ounted  to 
approximately  9,700  tons,  has  been  supplemented  each  year  by 
substantial  imports. from  Belgian  Congo  and  India.     Imports  for 
1947  T/ill  be  greatly  curtailed  from  the  Belgian  Congo  because 
of  exports  to  Belgium,  while  India's  trade  has  been  completely 
obliterated  by  its  trade  embargo  on  "Jouth  Africa, 

Declines' in  the  production  of  dairy  prodi-icts  and  meats  are 
anticipated  in  19-x7  as  a  result  of  the  effects  of  1945  drought 
and  additional  decreases  in  feedstuff  allowances  during  the  last 
half  of  1946,     Total  cattle,  hog  end  sheep  slaughterings  in 
1946  are  expected  to  produce  approximately  6  percent  more  m.eat 
supplies  than  in  1945,  as  1946  slaughterings  included  several 
thousand  cattle  marketed  from  d.rought  regions  of  both  the  Union 
and  Scuth-West  Aj^rica.    Fog  slaughterings  are. expected  to  de- 
crease c^jout,. 10.  percent  in  1947,  and  it  is  believed  declines 
will  also  be  noted  in  the  nuinbors  of  cattle. and-  sheep  marketed 
for  s laught e r . 

The  only  significant  surplus  items  of  foodstuffs  in  the  Union 
available  for  export  during  1946-47  will  bo  citrus  and  dooiduous 
fruits. 


UNIITD  STATES 


The  high  level  of  food  supplies  attained  in 'the  United  States 
in  194.5-46  ±^  expected  to  continue  dioring  the  current  consumption 
year.    Production  of  food  crops  is  establishing  new  records.  The 
improved  feed  situation  and  the  large  number  of  livestock  on  farms 
indicate  a  relatively  high  level  of  production  of  livestock  food 
products. 

During  1945-46  U.S.  civilians  consumed  about  86  percent  of  the 
available  food  supply,  6  percent  was  taken  by  the  armed  forces,  and  . 
about  8  percent  was  snipped  out  of  the  country^    This  year  U.S. 
civilians  are  likely  to  consume  a  substantially^  larger  proportion 
of  the  available  food  supply — perhaps  92  percent. 

Military  procurement,  including  supplies  for  civilian  feeding 
in  occupied  areas,  may  drop  to  as  low  as  2  or  3  percent  of  the  total 
food  supply.    This  drop  in  net  procurement  for  the  armed  forces  v/ill 
result  mainly  from  demobilisation. 

Exports  of  food  products  th-rough  non-military  channels  during 
1946-47  will  continue  at  a  high  level  but  are  likely  to  be  smaller 
than  in  the  past  year,  amounting  to  perhaps  5  or  6  percent  of  the 
total  food  supplies.     In  1945-46  substantial  supplies  were  exported 
out  of  military  stocks.     These  are  now  at  a  minimum,    A  larger 
proportion  of  the  exports  in  1946-47  will  be  though  comaercial 
channels  as  activities  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilit- 
ation Administration  will  be  concluded  in  Europe  on  December  .31  and 
in  the  Pacific  area  March  1,  1947.     Various  controls  for  obtaining 
food  for  export  have  been  relaxed.    Food  prices  in  tne  United  States 
are  at  a  very  high  level,  any  may  deter  some  procurement  for  export. 

The  level  of  food  consumption  in  the  U.S.  is  expected  to  continue 
about  the  same  during  the  next  year  as  in  1945-46  wiien  civilian  per 
capita  consumption  was  about  14  percent  above  the  1935-39  average. 
Marketings  of  fluid  milk  and  cream,  eggs,  and  chicken  are  likely  to 
be  somewhat  smaller  during  the  coming  year  than  the  year  previous. 
No  particular  change  is  expected  in  the  average  supplies  of  meats, 
fats  and  oils,  fresh  vegetables,  potatoes  and  sweetpotatoes,  dry 
beans  and  peas,  frozen  fish,  turkey,  condensed  and  evaporated  milk, 
cheese,  and  probably  sugar.    On  the  other  hand,  supplies  of  wheat 
products,  rice,  corn  products,  citrus  fruit,  fresh  deciduous  fruit, 
canned  fruits  and  fruit  juices,  canned  vegetables,  canned  fish,  and 
fresh  fish,  may  average  a  little  higher  tnan  in  1945-46. 
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Cattle  slaughter  is  expected  to  be  very  large;  pork  production 
is  much  above  prewar,  but  will  be  reduced  mora  than  seasonally  next 
spring  and  summer  v/hen  hogs  from  the  relatively  small  pig  crop  from 
the  fall  of  19A6  reach  market  weights;  lamb  and  mutton  continues ^  — 
the  reduction  begun  4-  years  ago.    Production  of  meat  in  1946-47  is 
variously  estimated  from  21  to  22  billion  pounds,  nearly  as  large 
as  in  1945-46.    Exports,  however,  will  be  much  smaller  in  1946-47 
than  in  1945-46.    Civilian  demand  for  meat  is  exceptionally  strong 
-and  prices  are  at  extremely  high  levels.    Large  supplies  for  export 
are  not  available  from  military  stocks  as  they  were  in  1945-46  when 
approxiraately  1.4  billion  pounds  of  meat  were  exported.    Canned  fish 
exports  in  1946-47  will  continue  high  and  may  amount  to  about  190 
million  pounds.    Production  of  eggs  may  be  down  6  to  9  percent  from 
the  record  in  1945-46.    Fewer  replacements  in  layers  were  made 
because  of  the  tight  feed  situation  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer  of  1946.    Therefore  laying  stocks  are  smaller.  Nevertheless, 
egg  production  will  be  greatly  above  prewar.    Y/ithout  substantial 
foreign  exports  the  price  of  eggs  probably  will  go  down  to  price 
support  levels  during  the  peak  production  period. 

Milk  production  during  the  fiscal  year  1946-47  may  continue 
near  the  high  level  of  1945-4b  even  with- fewer  cows  on  farms.  The 
rate  of  milk  production  per  cow  is  setting  a  new  record,  and  large 
feed  supplies  are  available  for  the  year  ahead.    Although  butter 
■  production  may  increase  slightly  from  the  present  low  rate,  practi- 
cally none  will  be  exported.     The  output  of  condensed  and  evaporated 
milk"  and  cheese  may  be  about  the  same  as  in  1945-46,  but  exports 
will  be  substantially  smaller.    Exports  in  1945-46  were  materially 
increased  by  transfers  from  military  stocks.     The  production  of 
dried  whole  milk  may  be  dovm  slightly  but  fairly  large  quantities 
will  be  available  for  export.    Dried  skim  milk  output  is  continuing 
at  record  levels.    Plant  capacity  is  high  and  with  large  quantities., 
of  liquid  skim  milk  available,  considerable  quantities  of  the  dried 
product  could  be  made  available  for  export. 

Total  domestic  production  of  fats  and  oils  in  1946-47  may  be 
moderatly  smaller  than  the  year  before.     Imports  are  expected  to 
increase",  but  stocks  are  very  low  and  cannot  be  dravm  on  as  they 
were  in  the  past  year.     The  production  of  food  fats  and  oils  may 
be  about  the  same  as  last  year,  but  the  exports  of  food  fats  will 
be  much  smaller.    Butter  production  may  increase,  but  lard  pro- 
duction is  likely  to  be  down  from  1945-46.    It  is  not  likely  that 
more  than  half  as  much  as  the  1945-46  exports  of  600  million  pounds 
of  lard  will  be  shipped  this  year,  principally  to  Latin  America  and 
the  U.S.  territories.    Domestic  production  of  edible  vegetable  oil 
.products  nearly  equals  the  1945-46  output.    Only  small  quantities 
will  be  exported.    Linseed  oil  production  will  be  reduced  as  will 
the  output  of  grease,  but  im.ports  of  copra  are  increasing. 
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Relatively  large  supplies  oi  fniits  will  be  available  for 
consumption  in  19^6-^7.    This  year's  apple  crop  is    average  in 
sizej  marketing  of  record  citrus  crop  has  begun;  and  more°tropical 
fruit  is  being  imported.    Military  requirements  for  canned  fruit 
and  fruit  juices  are  subs  tan  tia].ly  smaller  so  that  with  large  packs, 
more  canned  fruit  and  very  large  supplies  of  canned  fruit  juices 
will  be  available  for  consumption  in  I946--4.7,    Exports  are  not 
likely  to  reach  prewar  levels  this  year. 

The  production  of  vegetables  is  at  a  record  level.  Commercial 
truck  crop  production  for  fresh  market  is  particularly  large.  Eearj 
packs  of  canned  vegetables  in  19Ab  will  permit  record  civilian 
supplies  and  some  exports  of  canned  vegetables.    This  year's  potato 
crop  has  set  a  new  record,  and  plentiful  supplies  are  available  for 
export.    The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  purchasing  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  potatoes  under  the  support  program  in  order 
to  carry  out  statutory  commitments  on  price  supports.  Production 
of  dry  beans  in  194-6  is  about  8  percent  below  the  10-year  average. 
Exports  of  dry  beans  from  this  crop  vrill  be  considerably  smaller 
than  during  the  war  but  much  more  than  in  prevrar  years.  These 
exports  will  fall  short  of  foreign  requirements.    Large  supplies 
of  dry  peas  are  available  from  this  year's  crop,  but  most  of  the 
supplies  available  for  export  will  be  procured  by  the  Army  for  use 
in  its  civilian  feeding  programs. 

The  carry-over  of  vrtxeat  on  July  1,  19^6  v/as  the  smallest  in 
20  years,  except  for  July  1,  1937,  but  the  crop  set  a  new  record 
of  1,169  million  bushels.     The  requirement  for  the  higher  extraction 
rate  from  m^heat  to  flour  was  removed  on  September  1,  but  the  milling 
restriction  for  domestic  supplies  is  still  in  effect.     The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  announced  the  grain  export  program  for  1946-/;7. 
This  includes  267  million  bushels  of  v^eat  of  v^hich  17  million  bushels 
is  from  the  old  crop.    In  1945-^6,  337  million  bushels  of  vmeat  v^ere 
exported  or  shipped  from  the  U.S.     The  heavy  export  demand  for  wheat 
is  the  principal  factor  maintaining  the  price  for  wheat.    The  rye 
situation  continues  tight  because  of  the  short  crop  and  exports  will 
be  quite  small.     The  rice  crop  now  being  harvested  is  indicated  at 
70  million  bushels.    Civilian. distribution  may  be  kept  considerably 
below,  prev/ar  in  order  to  permit  exports  and  shipments  of  aoproxima'tely 
35  million  bushels. 

The  194.6  production  of  corn  for  grain  will  exceed  3  billion 
bushels — a  new  recordt     The  carry-over  of  -corn,  this  year,  as  in 
v^rheat,  was  the  lowest  since  1937,  but  the  record  crop  v;ill  provide 
ample  supplies  for  all  domestic  uses  including  feed,  food,  and 
industrial  products.    Perhaps  100  million  bushels  of  corn  will  be 
exported  during  the  next  12  months  if  transportation  facilities  are 
available.    Larger  than  usual  quantities  of  oats  also  will  be  exported- 
.  perhaps  around  25  million  bushels. 

Total  mainland  sugar  output  in  19^6-A.7  is  expected  to  be  2.0  to 
2.2  million  tons,  raw  basis,  if  the  outturn  of  sugar  per  ton  of  beets 
and  cane  is  about  average.    Last  year  1.8  million  tons  v^ere  produced 
in  the  U.S.    vath  world  allocations  of  the  short  exportable  supplies, 
U.S.  domestic  supplies  of  sugar  per  capita  are  expected  to  be  about 
the  same  as  those  available  in  19/^.5-/^6. 
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Suimary  • 

CroD  jproduction  in  r.ost  L^tin  Anerican  countries  during  the 
year  just  ended  has  been  materially  above  that  of  191>.^-A5»  Ex- 
ports, however,  have  been  held  downi  by  transportation  difficulties 
in  Ar^^entina  and  Brazil.  '  At  the  same  time,  there  have  been  in- 
creases in  domestic  demtands  for  foods  as  a  result  of  the  wartime 
and  postyrsr  booFi  which  has  been  rcneral  in  Latin  America. 

For  the  coming  year,  f;^reater  production  of  sugar  and  bananas 
is  in  prospect  in  the  Caribbean  and  'Central  American  region  than 
in  the  year  just  ending.    Farther  south,  larger  acreages  of  wheat 
have  been  planted  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  and  of  oilseeds  in 
Argentina  and  Chile,    Because  of  reverse  seasons,  spring  plantings 
are  not  com.pleted  in  the  Southern  Hem.isphere,     Consequently,  very 
little  is  known  as  yet  about  the  size  of  the  coriing  corn  crop  in 
Argentina  and  adjacent  areas,  '  Rice  production  seem.s  to  have 
stopped  expanding  in  most  South  Am.erican  ej^orting  countries,  ex- 
cept possibly  Ecuador.    In  Chile,  some  decline  seem.s  to  be  in 
prospect,  and  in  Brazil  prospects  for  rice  as  well  as  com  acre- 
age are  down,  because  of  a  return  to  cotton.    OtlienTise  favorable 
crop  prospects  for  Argentina,  Paraguay,  and  southern  Brazil  are 
threatened  b^'"  early  hordes  of  locusts.     It  is  still  too  early  hovr- 
ever,  to  forecast  the  extent  of  damage, 

Argentina,  the  principal  food  exporting  nation  of  South 
America,  has  lately  concluded  or  is  negotiating,  export  agree- 
m.ents  vfith  several  neighboring  countries,  including  Brazil,  Peru, 
and  Ecuador,  as  well  as  with  England.    Negotiations  viith  several 
other  countries  are  still  in  progress.    As  a  result  of  these  agree- 
m_ents,  there  appears  to-,  be  relatively  little  wheat  or  meat  left 
available  in  that  country  for  free  -m.arkets. 

Exports  of  grains  from  Argerytina  during  1946  have  been 
limited  by  the  short  crop  of  1945-4.6,    V/heat  exports  for  the 
calendar  year  1946  are  estimated  as  a' third  less  than  last  year. 
On  the  other  hand,,  corn  exports,  though  m.uch  below  r;rewar,  will  be 
m.ore  than  3^  tiraes  as -great  as  jji  1945.    Exports  of  vegetable  oils 
are  running  at  about  the  sam.e  level  as  a  year  ago.    Acreage  for 
the  ccming  194-6-/^7  wheat  crop  is  estimated  at  13.5  and  flaxseed 
at  10  percent  above  last  year.    Exports  of  meats,  including  beef, 
pork,  and  mutton,  for  1946  are  expected  to  be  10  percent  greater 
than  in  1945.    Pork  and  lard,  however,  are  sharply  lo^'.^er  than  a 
year  ago  because  of  an  unfavorable  corn:  hog  price  ratio. 

Brazil  had  good  food  crops  during  the  early  part  of  1946, 
partly  because  of  favorable  growing  weather  and  partly  because 
of  a  shift  from  cotton  to  rice,  corn,  and  other  food  and  feed 
crops.    Nevertheless,  actual  shortages  of  some  foods  are  likely  to 
occur  before  the  end  of  the  current  year.    The  difficulty  in 
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obtaining  wheat  from  Argentina  has  led  to  the  mixing  of  manioc 
flour  and  corn  meal  with  wheat  flour.    A  lack  of  transportation 
facilities  in  Brasil  has  made  it  difficult  to  get  supplies  from 
producing  to  consiining  areas.    The  1946  rice  crop  was  the  largest 
on  record  J  amoionting  to  about  2.3  raillion  tons  of  rough  rice.  Corn 
production  was  7.1  Fiillion  tons,  a  quarter  above  19^5 3  and  pro- 
duction of  manioc  flour  is  10  percent  above  last  year. 

Preliminary  forecasts  place  the  194'^  Cuban  sugar  crop  at 
around  5.0  million  short  tons.    Most  of  the  exportable  surplus  will 
go  to  the  United  States  under  the  new  sugar  agreement.  Production 
of  fresh,  vegetables  and  of  fruit  Virill  probably  be  viell  above  last 
year's  outturn.     Cuba,  however,  has  been  having  serious  shortages 
of  rice  as  well  as  of  v;heat  flour,  edible  oils,  lard,  and  soap 
fats . 

Food  supplies  in  T.Iexico  in  the  consumption  year  194-6-4-7  will 
be  materially  above  those  a  year  earlier.    The  com  crop  is  about 
25  and  the  bean  crop  about  20  percent  greater  than  in  194-5.  Viiheat 
production  was  about  the  sane  as  last  year  but  less  than  half  of 
consumption  requiremients .    Imports  of  over  4-50,000  short  tons  would 
be  consumed  in  1946  if  available.    Supplies  of  fats  and  oils  are 
very  short,    I!exico  would  apparently  import  about  35,000  tons  of 
fats  if  that  much  could  be  oiitained,  and  vrill  probably  import 
100,000  to  110,000  tons  of  sugar  under  an  agreersent  recently  made 
with  Cuba. 

Mexico 

Food  supplies  in  l-Iexico  during  the  1946-47  consumption  year 
will  be  m.aterially  larger  than  in  l'^45-46.     In  the  earlier  year, 
crops  y/ere  cut  sharply  by  the  drougr-it  of  1945,  while  Mexico,  like 
other  countries,  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  imports  to 
supplement  short  supplies  at  home.    In  contrast,  the  1946  growing 
season  v.ras  relatively  favorable,  though  dry  weather  diiring  -Tuly 
and  August  cut  crop  production  in  some  northern  areas. 

Corn  is  the  most  important  single  food  crop  in  Mexico.  The 
1946  crop  is  estimated  at  2.6  million  short  tons,  v.hich  is  some- 
what above  normal.    This  crop  is  nearly  a  qiiarter  larger  than  the 
short  crop  of  1945.    At  the  li^eginning  of  harvest  this  year  Mexican 
stocks  of  corn  vrere  extrem.ely  low.     Consequently,  iiriports  estimiated 
at  about  220,000  tons  will  be  needed  to  reestablish  stocks  and  fill 
consumption  requiremients  until  the  early  corn  or^p  becomes  avail- 
able in  1947.  .  . 

Mexico's  consmption  of  wheat  in  recent  years  has  been  about 
800,000  short  tons  of  which  about  half  vras  imported  as  wheat  or 
flour.    The  1946  crop  is  estir.ated  at  410,000  short  tons,  or  about 
the  sarie  as  the  year  before. 

The  1946  rice  crop  was  about  ea^ual  to  that  of  1945.  Hice 
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consumption  in  Ifexico  has  increased  nateriall^  over  that  in  1935-39, 
and  additional  rice  would  be  ^ported  if  it  could  be  obtained 
abroad.    Efforts  to  obtain  ixiports,  however,  have  naa  but  little 
success  in  view  of  the  shortage  in  the  Far  East. 

Eteans  are  an  extreme I7  important  food  crop  in  Mexico  and  the 
current  large  crop  has  materially  eased  the  food  situation. 
Shortares  which  existed  several  months  ago  have  now  been  overcome 
except  in  a  few  localit-ies  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country. 
It  is  expected  that  about  ^,000  tons  will  be  availaole  for  ej^ort. 

About  AO  percent  of  the  chickpea  crop  consists  of  varieties 
suitable  for  hur^.an  food.    The  rest  is  used  for  feed,    kost  01  the 
food  varieties  are  shipped  out  of  the  country.    Exports  from  the 
1946  crop  will  amount  to  some  40,000  to  45/000  tons.  According 
to  an  agreement  vd.th  aiba  about  half  of  the  exportable  supply  v/ill 
be  taken  in  exchange  for  sugar. 

The  1946  potato  crop  is  adequate  for  domestic  consumption,  but 
^  some  imports  of  seed  potatoes  will  be  needed  early  in  1947.  Pro- 
duction of  tomatoes,  peas,  and  garlic  for  consumption  and  export 
will  probably  be  slightly  below  1945-^6.    Production  of  other  fresh 
ve^'etables,  however,  is  expected  to  be  larger  than  a  i^ar  ago, 
la?-el-  because  of  ajiticipated  larger  acreage,  and  should  lead  to 
f^reater  shipments  to  the  United  States  during  the  coming  vnnter. 

The  fruit  crop  is  larger  than  a  year  ago  and  except  for 
bananas  materially  above  preYrar.    Banana  production  Is  estimated 
at  507,000  short  tons,  slightly  above  1945.    Exports  to  the  Jnited 
States  should  be  materially  greater  than  in  1945-46.    A  record 
breaking  pineapple  crop  was  harvested  during  194-6  and  an  even 
larger  production  is  expected  for  1947.    The  19^6  crop  of  citrus 
fruit  is  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  vihile  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  and  crapes  are  above  1945.    Production  of  the  deciduous 
fruits  is  nearly  two-thirds  above  prev/ar,  but  with  strong  demand, 
they  will  continue  to  be  imported. 

Mexico  has  been  trying  to  increase  its  production  of  sugar, 
since  it  consuir.es  about  550,000  tons  of  refined  sugar  per  year 
but  produces  onlv  about  440,000  tons  at  present.    A  setback 
tbis'prof-ram  occurred  a  few  months  ago  when  one  of  the  larger  mills 
was  damaged  b'-r  fire  and  some  16,000  tons  of  sugar  was  destroyed. 
Production  for  1946  is  expected  to  be  about  equal  to  that  of  last 
year,    feports  of  100,000  to  110,000  tons  will  be  needed  during 
the  consumption  year. 

Supplies  of  fats  and  oils  in  1946  have  been  substantially 
below  the  effective  demand,  and  stocks  are  extremely  short.  Lard 
production  is  around  30,000  ton3»    Production  of  vegetable  oils^ 
from  cottonseed,  sesame,  and  other  oil  crops  is  about  equal  to  that 
in  1945.    Imports  of  approximately  35,000  tons  vrill  be  v/anted  for 
the  consumption  year  August  1946— .'uly  1947. 
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Meat  supplies  during  19^6  have  been  equal  to  the  demand  at 
present  hi^h  prices.    Pasture  conditions  were  much  improved  over 
1945,  resulting:  in  ten  percent  larger  beef  production.  Pork 
supplies  were  somevrhat  short .  because  of  the  small  com  crop  in 
1945  but  should  improve  this  year. 

Since  the  beginning  of  Y'brld  Far  II  the  population  of  Mexico 
has  increased  at  an  estimated  rate  of  nearly  two  percent  per  year. 
Thus,  that  country  would  need  15  percent  m.ore  food  than  in  1935-39 
to  maintain  the  ssjr^e  supply  per  person.    Food  production  has  in- 
creased faster  than  the  population,,  but  the  high  level  of  industrial 


MEXICO:    Production  and  Net  Inports  of  Principal  Food  Products, 
in  1935-39,  l'^45  and  Estimated  Production  and  Trade,  1946 


Itemi 


Production" 


1935-39  : 

1945  : 

Prelimi.  : 
1946  : 

1Q35_39  : 

1945  : 

First  si 
1945  : 

X  months 
1946 

Corn  : 
meat  : 
Rice      '  J 

1,891  : 
428  : 
5^  : 

2,094: 
410' 
90- 

2,590  : 

408 
90  ; 

1  ' 
1/    43  • 
-    13  ' 

54; 
1/  361: 
2/  : 

48  : 

1/    135  ' 
2/  : 

10 

1/  143 
2/ 

Beans  ' 
Chickpeas 
Potatoes 
Tomatoes 

129  . 
55  ' 

76 
75 

160 
110 
138 
258 

193 
115 

143 
246 

:    -  1 
-  33 

1 

:    -  26 

:  -  7: 
-  11 
:  4 
r  -  114- 

2  : 

6  ' 

2/  - 
-  101 

1 

-  21 

2 
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Bananas 
Pineapples  . 

:    ■  688 
:  41 

490 
:  84 

:  507 
:  Q4 

:    -  338 
:    -  7 

:  -  37- 
:  -  11 

4 

5  ' 

:    -  3 

-  13 

Surar  (raw) 

:    ■  364 

:  439- 

:  460 

:    -  1 

:  ^/  102 

4/  54 

:  4/  52 

Hog  Lard 
Vegetable  Oils 

':  26 

:  51 

:  2Q 
:  101 

:  30 

:      . 101  . 

:  2 
:  0 

:  23 
:  2/ 

8 

:  20 
3/ 

Beef 
Pork 

:       249  . 
:  86 

:  231 
:  Q6 

:  258 
:  112 

:  0 

5/  1 

;  2/ 

:  1 

Ket  Imports  a/ 


a/  Minus  signs  (-)  indicate  net  exports, 

l/  Including  flour  in  terms  of  grain. 

2/  Less  than  500  short  tons,. 

3/  Net  exports  of  less  than  500  short  tons  are  forecast  for  1946. 

4/  Imports  of  refined  and  crude  without  converting. 

5/  Fresh  and  conserved  meats  of  all  kinds. 
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activity  and  inflationary  influence  have  increased  per  capita  con- 
sumption. 

The  1946  v^eat  crop  is  actually  smaller  than  that  in  prewar 
xT-5ar3  ?nd  ner  canita  production  has  fallen  bv  approximatoly  20 
percent.    This  means  that  there  is  a  correspondingly  larger  need 
for  v.rheat  imports.    In  the  case  of  com  and  rice,  on  the  ot.,er 
hand,  r.roduction  has  increased  faster  than  population.    Per  capita 
production  of  beans  and  of  rice  .re  about  30  percent  aboy.  ^^^^^ 
while  corn  is  20  percent,  and  refined  sixgar  10  percent  above  19J^-JV. 
Eeef  production  ^^er  capita  has  fallen  10  percent,  ^^hile  hor  pro- 
duction is  about*  the  sarae  as  prevmr.    i^r. on-  fruit  crops,  pro- 
duction of  bananas  per  capita  has  droppe  d  nearly  a  third,  vmile 
pineapples  and  deciduous  fruits  have  increased  raatcrially, 

Cuba 

i^ssuninF  a  continuation  of  favorable  vrepther,  prospects  for 
Cuban  food  T.;oduction  for  tV:e  remainder  of  19A6  ^;nd  early  19A.  are 
iriDroved  as  compared  to  those  of  a  year  ago.    Acrea£:e  oi  30veral 
food  cro-s  have  been  incre^^sed  and  preliminary  forecasts  place  the 
194-7  sugar  production  at  .about  5oO  million  short  tons.    The  ma^or 
share  of  the  exoortable  surplus  of  this  crop,  as  vrell  as  that  for 
■  1946,  will  £0  to  the  United  States  under  the  new  su-ar  agreement. 

Cuba  is  nomiallv  dependent  upon  imports  for  about  one-third 
of  its  food  sunoly  but  exr^orts  about  90^^  of  its  sugar  crop  and^ 
.  large  quantities  of  vdnter  vegetables,  and  fruits     Corn,  peanuts, 
rice,  root  crops,  coffee,  meat,  and  oairy  and  poultry^produc cs  are 
raised  Drim.ariiy  for  domestic  consim^ption,    laajorts  of  such  im.- 
portant^  items  as  wheat  flour,  rice,  lard,, beans  and  peas  and. 
edible  oils  are  made- to  supplensnt  domestic  production. 

Imported  items  were  scarce  during  the  war  years  and  continue 
to  be"  scarce  during  1^46  with  stocks  of  some  items  the  lowest  on 
record c    Shipoin;-  conditions  have  improved  since  th.e  vrar  but  the 
increased  domestic  purchasintj  power  of  Cuba  and  continued^v.wld 
scarcities  have  been  instrumental  in  reducing  stocks  and  in-  " 
creasinr  domestic  demands.    The  Qubr-n  government  is  facilitating 
impcrts'and  trying  to  check  soaring  domestic  prices,  of  some  of  the 
scarcer  items  such  as  flour,  lard  and  rice.    High  prices  coupled 
with  a  strong  consumption  market  ^re  encouraging  plans  for  in- 
creased acreages  of  food  crops  for  harvest  in  1947. 

The  recent  a?:reement  whereby  the  United  States  will  purchase 
■  the  ma  lor  part  o?  the  1946  and  194^  Cuban  sugar  crop  and  sub- 
stantial Quantities  of  molasses  at  prices  favorable  to  that 
country,  has  stjjnulated  efforts  tovrards  greater  sugar  proditctxon. 
Production  of  raw  sugar  for  1946  is  now  estimated  at  4,4^76,000 
short  tons  v,hich  is  well  above  tbi  1945  pr-oduction  of  3,923,000 
tons  and  the  prev,rnr  average  of  2,734,000  short  tons.    If  the 
weather  remains  favorable  until  harvesting  begins  ^.bout  January  1, 
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the  crop  should  be  about  10  percent  larger  in  194-7  than  in  1946, 

Oaba's  vvanter  vegetable  crop  consists  chiefly  of  tomatoes, 
cucumbers,  eggplant,  green  peppers ,  okra  and  liiria  beans.  Plantings 
for  19^-4-7  except  perhaps  for  cucumbers,  are  ejcpected  to  be  some- 
what larger  than  last  year*    Exports  of  vegetables  should  be  in 
line  v:ith  prewar  levels  depending  mostly  upon  competition  with  the 
Florida  and  llexican  crops,  and  on  v/hether  there  is  sufficient  re- 
frigeration service  to  New  York. 

Pineapples,  bananas  and  grapefruit  form  the  bulk  of  Cuba's 
fruit  exports.    The  194-6  r^ineaDple  production  has  reached  record 
proportions  and  prospects  are  good  for  an  even  larger  output  next 
year.    Exports  should  be  abovt  B6,000  short  tons  in  194-6  as  com.pared 
to  72,000  in  194-5.    Bananas  and  plantains  marketed  for  consumption 
and  export  this  year  are  estimated  at  '^Qffo  above  194-5. 

The  two  major  food  imports  rice  and  viheat  flour  have  fallen 
far  be  .ind  increased  domestic  requirements.    Local  consumption  of 
rice  next  year  v^rill  apparently  be  limited  primuarily  by  availability 
abroad  rather  than  by  internal  demand.    Present  outlook  is  that 
local  disappearance  in  194-7  Uiay  not  be  greatly  different  from 
recent  average  monthly/'  consumption  of  21,000  short  tons. 

Consumption  of  fats  and  oils  is  also  lim.ited  by  availability 
of  supplies,  moot  of  vhich  maist  be  imported.    Soap  fats  are  nov; 
extremiely  scarce  and  an  acute  shortage  of  lard  is  expected  about 
November  1,    Supplies  n;ay  continue  short  until  slaughterings 
increase  in  the  United  States, 

Adequate  rains  have  improved  pastures  and  cattle  v/eights  are 
responding  accordingly.    Supplies  of  protein  feeds,  though,  are 
still  acutely  short  because  of  low  imports.    Milk  production  for 
194-6  has  been  lifted  to  v.'-ell  above  the  19-^^5  level.     Imports  of 
canned  milk  have  been  heavy  to  n,ugricnt  domestic  suppl^'"  and  require- 
mients  have  been  filled  during  the  siimmer  rainy  season  when  domestic 
production  was  heaviest,    A  severe  shortage  of  both  canned  and 
fresh  m.ilk,  hovi^ever,  is  expected  this  fall  and  v/inter.  Production 
of  eggs,  which  decreased  in  1Q/.-5  because  of  th"  drought,  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  due  to  stimiulation  of  high  prices  both  for  eggs 
and  poultry. 

Other  Caribbean  and  Central  American  Countries 

Estimiatcs  of  over-all  ^'reduction  of  food  crops  for  1946  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  Puerto  Hico,  and  British  and  French 
possessions  shov/  an  increase  over  1Q45  and  prospects  for  further 
increases  in  1947.    The  19'!+7  sugarcane  crop  is  in  good  condition 
except  in  Haiti  where  belovr  normal  rainfall  persists.  Production 
of  sugar  for  all  of  the  Islands  in  1946  is  estim;ated  at  about 
2,000,000  short  tons.    Increased  production  in  194-7  is  forecast 
for  Puerto  Rico,  Dominican  Republic,  and  Jamaica,  v/here  about  75 
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percent  of  the  total  crop  for  this  area  is  produced. 

The  Dominican  Republic  raises  most  of  its  ot^.ti  staple  crops  and 
exr;orts  som.e  rice,  beans,  corn,  vegetables  and  fruit  to  the  other 
Islands.    Haiti  also  exports  com  and  other  foods  to  the  neighbor- 
inp  Islands.    Both  of  these  Republics,  thou^nj  must  imiport  quan- 
tities of  flour  and  edible  oils,  and  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
sufficient  supplies  during  the  past  year.    Banana  production  and^ 
ejcports  for  the  Islands  are  increasing  with  restoration  of  shipping 
facilities.    In  prewar  years  Jamaica  was  the  principal  producer 
amon^'  the  Isl-nds,  exporting  23  percent  of  the  Caribbean  and  Central 
Air.erican  tot.?l.    It  is  now  slowly  recovering  from  the  effects  of 
Pannma  disease  and  loss  of  markets  abroad.    Production  in  m6  was^ 
about  half  of  prewar  vol^jime,  but  som.e  increase  is  expected  for  194-7. 
Banana  Droduction  is  also  increasing  in  Haiti  and  the  Dominican 
Republic.    In  Haiti  exports  from  October  19-^5  through  June  19/^6 
were  a  tlriird  greater  than  in  the  same  period  in  194^^-45. 

The  food  supply  situation  in  the  Central  itoerican  countries 
also  was  better  in  19^6  than  in  19/^5  and  may  improve  somev/hat 
further  in  1947.    Nicaragua  may  be  an  exception,  however,  because 
of  the  drought  which  hit~this  co^jntry  during  the  summer  months, 
reducing  its  production  prospects.    Banana  exports  are  expected 
to  continue  to  increase  though  mnds  in  July  caused  some  damage  to 
plantations  on  the  west  coast  of  Guatemala.    There  are  prospects  of 
increased  cacao  e:cports  from  Costa  Rica  and  Panama.    Production^  of 
such  stanle  foods  as  corn,  and  beans,  is  about  sufficient  for  the 
area,  but  imports  of  wheat  flour,  rice,  fats  and  oils  and  some  sugar 
continue  to  be  necessary. 

Argentina 

On  the  basis  of  the  second  official  plantings  estimate  for 
194.6-/.7,  wheat  acreage  is  almost  lA  percent  greater  than  a  year 
apo  and  flaxseed  10  percent.    The  wheat  acreage  is  still  17  per- 
cent below  prewar  average,  and  flaxseed  32  percent.    Acreage  sovjn 
to  oats,  barley,  and  rye,  hovrever,  is  somiewhat  larger  than  a  year 
ago  and  much  larger  thajri  prewar. 

.     Exports  of  corn,  oats,  barley,  rye,  beef,  and  m.utton  to  date 
have  excced..;d  shipments  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1945, 
but  exoorts  of  wheat,  flaxseed,  pork  and  lard  have  been  smaller  in 
volume*.    Both  vjheat  and  corn  exports  are  still  considerably  below 
prev;ar  figures,  but  exports  of  barley  and  rye  are  exceeding  pre- 
war , 

The  Argentine  goverrmient  is  controlling  all  exports  and 
reserving  supplies  for  domestic  conswiption  in  an  effort  to  keep 
prices  low  at  home.    Some  supplies  have  been  v^ithheld  because  of 
failure  of  agreement  on  prices,    A  number  of  agreements  have  been 
made  with  other  countries  for  exchange  of  commodities. 


Agricultural  exports  for  the  year  to  date  have  surpassed  tne 
reached  durin^j  the  same  period  in  19A5,  hut  the  novenent  of 
a  number  of  commodities  has  not  been  as  large  as  the  supply  v.^ould 
appear  to  permit.    This  is  due  primarily  to  governmental  control 
of  exports*  and  secondarily,  to  port  labor  and  interior  trans- 
portation difficulties.    Official  control  over  exports  has  in- 
creased during  the  year.    As  a  result  of  difficulties  in  obtaining 
exTjort  perrnitSj  many  ships  remain  in  port  overtimie  and  some  have 
departed  mthout  a  load. 

The  chief  purpose  of  export  control  has  been  to  provide  an 
ample  local  supply  at  reasonable  prices.    For  several  months  there 
has  been  a  f-'overnment-f ixed-nrice  of  .*2,8A  'oer -bushel  (U«  S. 
currency  equivalent)  for  export  wheat  delivered  besidfe  ship  in 
Buenos  Aires.    The  export  prices  of  other  r^rains,  v/hich  are  free 
of  price-fixing,  have  declined  in  the  last  three  months  because  of 
large  crops  elsewhere. 

The  population  of  Argentina  h^s  increased  by  about  13  percent 
since  1Q37.    rionsequently,  to  maintain  the  sp.k-  supply  per  person 
about  13  percent  more  food  is  nc^eded,    P';r  capita  production  of 
several  commoGities  is  below  prewar,  ar.d  as  a  result,  exports  of 
them  are  srr.aller  than  at  that  tim.e, 

VJheat  production  of  th;;  19A5-4.6  crop  1/  was  one-third  less 
than  the  r.,nnual  prev/ar  2/  outturn,  and  200,000  short  tons  less 
than  the  19A^-A5  crop.  "The  last  two  crops  were  both  seriously 
affected  bv  drought.    Exnorts  for  the  first  ei>:ht  m.onths  of  19A6 
vrere  1.3  million  tons  against  2.0  million  tons  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  19A5.    Estimated  total  1946  wheat  exports  are  1,7  million 
short  tons,  as  comj^ared  to  2.6  million  in  ViA-5s  and  are  only  about 
half  of  prewar. 

The  second  official  estim.ate  of  area  pl^^nted  to  wheat  for  the 
194-6-47  crop  is  16.2  million  acres.    This  represents  an  increase 
over  the  1Q4 5-4-6  crop  of  13.5  percent,  but  a  decrease  of  l6.5 
percent  from  average  prewar  acrea?;es.    On-  the  basis  of  average 
id.elds  and  average  abandonment,  the  194-6-A7  crop  should  ^aeld 
about  6.0  million  short  tons. 

It  is  too  early  for  an  estirr.-'te  of  corn  acreage.    Corn  plo'^ring 
and  planting,  however,  is  progressing  satisfactorily,  with  favor- 
able soil  moisture  and  weather.    A  severe  locust  infestation  is 
anticipated  v.^ich,  if  it  materialises,  T.sy  cut  production  of  corn 
and  other  crops. 

Flaxseed  production  in  l'-^45-4u6  was  greater  than  in  the  previous 
year  but  considerably  belov^  prevr?!..r.    The  c-stimated  area  planted  to 
1/    All  l'^4-5-46  production  figures  in  the  Argentine  section  are  the 

third  official  estimates. 
2/    Prev/ar,  throughout  the  Argentine  section,  refers  to  the  period 

1936-4,0.  "  '  • 
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it  for  the,  1%6-A7  crop  is  5.0  million  acres  v^hich  is  10  percent 
above  the  19^5-^6  area* though  32  percent  below  prenar.  Flaxseed 
e^cports  durin.T  the  first  ei^ht  months  of  19^6  were  belovf  .the 
corresr)ondins''m5  figure,    firing  the  first  Q  months  of  194-6, 
vegetable  oil  exrjorts  (chiefly  flax  and  s^anflovrerseed)  totaled 
105,000  short  tons  as  against  103,000  tons  during  the  corresponding 
oeriod  in  19-45. 

Total  meat  exports  in  19^6  will  exceed  ^5  shipments,  but 
the  outturn  of  Dork  and  lard  is  sharply  lower  (See  table).  The 
latter  is  the  result  of  the  disparity  between  corn  and  hog  prices 
caused  by  heavy  dem^and  for  export  cereals.    This  price  inequality, 
however,  is  decreasing-  tecause  of  declining  corn  prices  and  rising 
or  ices  of  pork  and  lard.    Lard  exports  for  19^  probably  will,  be 
no  more  than  half  of  the  55,000  short  tons  shipped  in  1945. 

On  October  1,  19A6  Argentina  and  Great  Britain  entered  into 
a  new  meat  agreement.    The  British  have  agreed  to  buy  B3  percent 
of  the  Argentine  exportable  surplus  of  meat  during  the  year 
starting  on  the  above  d*^.te  and  78  percent  the  following  year. 
Quantities  will  be  set  later  for  two -additional  years.  Argentina 
was  granted  an  average  :jricrease  in  meat  prices  of  approximately 
7,5  percent  over  the^existing  price.    This  is  an  increase  of 
about  45  perc^  .over  the  prices  received,  in  1939. 


AEGEHTIKA:    Production  and  Exports  of  Major  food  Commodities, 

1946  with  Comparisons  ' 
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Despite  the  fact  that  Brazil  harvested  good  to  record  food 
crops  durinr  the  sr^rin-^  and  early,  sijr.mer  oi  19^6 j  it  ippeai-a  li 
that  actual"shorta*ges  of  some  loodstuffs  v.nlll  occur  by  the  end  of 
the  vear.    A  sharp  decline  in  vrheat  imports  has  reduced  food 
supplies  for  urban  areas  and  has  upset  the  normal  consumption 
pattern,  causing  a  heavier  utilization  of  other  grains  and  staples. 
The  Irck  of  adequate  transportation  facilities  to  move  supr  lies 
from  producing  areas  is  also  causing  shortages  in  deficit  areas. 
To  aid  in  conserving  supplies  for  northern  and  central  Brazil  and 
certain  urban  centers,  *an  exT)ort  embarso  was  placed  on  foodstuffs 
on  August  23,  19-46.     Additional  supplies  are  needed  to  halt  the 
steadily  risin^^  cost  of  living  as  well  as  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  food  riots  such  as  that  v/hich  took  place  in  September  m  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 

.It  now  apnears  certain  that  the  cotton  acreai;e  for  next  :/ear's 
harvest  w^  11  b*e' exnanded  considerably  due  to  prevailing  high 
prices  and  the  v^orid  demand  for  this  fiber.  .  This  expansion  _ is 
expected  to  reduce  the  planted  acreage  of  com  and  upland  rice, 
both  of  which  were  produced  in  record  volume  in  19^5-^6.  Ii 
larger  wheat  arrivals  are  not  forthcoming,  the  food  situation 
may  be  further  aggravated  in  1^4-7. 

Th^-  cru:-c  of  the  deteriorating.  Brazilian  food  situation  is  the 
acute  shorta.-:e  of  v:heat.    Arrivals  of  this  grain  for  the  first 
three-quarters  of  19^6  were  only  around  half  of  those  for  the 
same  ne^iod  of  19^5.    Usually  about  1.1  million  short  tons  of 
whe^t'are  imnortod  annually.    Domestic  production  is  small, 
fumishin,-  only  10  to  15  percent  of  requirements.    The  central 
and  northeastern  areas,  particularly  the  latter,  have  been  the 
most  affected.    To  extend  wheat  flour  var^.-ing  percentages  of 
com,  rice,  and  manioc  meals  and  flours  are  mixed  v/ith  wheat  flour. 
Real  relief  mav  not  be  forthcoming  until  after  the  next  Ai'gtintine 
harvest.    Argentina  normally  supplies  over  9  5  percent  of  Brazilian 
wheat  imports. 

Brazil's  transportation  system  is  inadequate , to  move  suf- 
ficient food  supplies, from  producing  to  urban  centers.  The 
overburdened  railroads  need  extensive  rehabilitation;  further, 
lines' do  not  extend  in  many  important  surplus  areas.  Roads 
are  limited.    Coastviise  shipping  facilities  are  inadequate  to  • 
move  all  required  supplies  from  producing  areas,  particularly 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul.    Thus,  although  certain  commodities  are 
needed  in  central  Brazil,  they  will  be  exported  because  of  lack 
of  means  to  move  them  to  domestic  markets. 

The  cost  of  living  in  Brazil  reportedly  rose  between  150 
to  200  percent  from  1^39  to  1QA5,    For  the  first  seven  months 
of  19/^6  the  cost  of  livinp  in  Rio  de  Janej.ro  and  Sao  Paulo  _ 
increased  another  U  percent.    Although  price  controls  exist,  in 
oractjce  only  a  small  amount  of  success  has  been  realized  in 
weventinc^  inflationary  price  movements.    Further,  neither  has 
the  move, "introduced  in  Fay,  to  use  Arrrr  facilities  to  improve 


th^  food  supply  produced  any  large  scale  permanent  mprovement. 

These  circumstances  alone  with  the  scarcity  of  ^rheat  helped 
to  brins  about  the  export  embargo  effective  August  23.    Prior  to 
this  move  the  fzovernmeht  issued  export  licenses  mth  cautxon  , 
rttardin"  both'sales  and  movement.    Present  indications  are  that 
rice  and^some  m.eats  may  continue  to  be  exported  from  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul,  but  in  all  instances  foreign  movement  will  be  delayed 
until  the  rovernmrent  is  assured  that  a  surplus  of  a-^iven  com.mo- 
dity  exists.    The  export  "em.bar^o  will  curtail  the  .expected  volume 
of  rice,  bean  and  corn  exports  to  a  considerable  extent. 

In  1%6  Braril  harvested  the  largest  rice  crop  on  record, 
Trith  production  estim.ated  at  2,600,000  short 'tons  of  rough  rice 
com.aarcd  to  the  out-^ut  of  2,315^000  short  tons.    Export  of 

rice  for  19A6  are  now  estimated  at  about  170,000  short  tons  of. 
milled  rice  vrhich  is  materially  less  than  previously  anticipated. 
At  present,  shipm.ents  are  confined  to  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  are 
limited  bv  inadeauate  port  facilities  and  transportation.  ?;hether 
or  not  shipments  will' be  m,ade  from  central  Brazil  is  dependent  on 
the  future%upplies  of  wheat  flour.    The  estimated  plantings  of 
the  19/+7  crop*  of  upland  rice  are  considerably  reduced  due  to  the 
highest  prices  for* cotton  on  record.-  The  continuation  of  the 
Emergency  Plan,  however,  may  be  effective  in  reducing  the  con- 
templated shift  in  crops. 

Corn  is  produced  ia  all  states  of  Brazil  and  ranks  as  the 
number  one  crop  in  terms  of  acreage.    Like  rice  the  1946  pro- 
duction of  corn  vfas  the  largest  recorded,  totaling  7,076,800 
short  tons  compeared  vrith  5,592,000  tons  in  . 1945.    Total  exports 
for  1946  are  expected  to  reach  around  55,000  tons.    Unlike  many 
of  the  Latin  American  countries  where  corn  is  a  major  item  in  the 
diet,  in  Brazil  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  normally  fed  to  livestock. 
Fith  the  shdrtrge  of  vrljeat,  hov/ever,  corn  meal  has  been  used  more 
extensively  for  hum:an  consumption.  ... 

Be.an  nroduction  for  1946  amounted' to  981,000  short  tons  as 
com.pared  to  987,000  tons  in  1945.    It  is  believed  that  approxi- 
mately  85,000  tons  mil  be  exported  this  year.    Consumption  of 
•  this  iegum.e  in  recent  years  has  averaged  about  935,000  tons 
annually.    Indications  are  that  the  acreage  planted  to  beans  this 
fall  will  be  about  the  same  as  last  year.    'And  if  grov/ing 
conditions  are  normal,  the  194^  crop  will  b^-  as  large,  or  larger, 
than  the  1946  output. 

A  strong  dom.estic  dcm.and  for  fats  and  oils  continues  in 
Brazil.    V'^hile  supplies  usually  have  been  adequate  to  meet 
minimum,  edible  requirem.ents,  in  certain  areas  actual  shortages 
have  developed.     Consumer  rationing  was  begun  in  Sao  Paulo  on 
July  12,  1946  to  prevent  a  possible  shortage.    Supplies  for  1946 
are* probably  som.ewh^t  smaller  than  1945  due  to  a  sm.aller  cotton- 
seed* Droduction  and  an  outbreak  of  hog  cholera  vfhich  reduced  the 


amount  of  lard  produced.    These  reductions  will  be  offset  somewhat 
under  the  new  babassu  aj^reement  whereby  Br-^zil  will  take  50  per- 
cent of  the  production  in  place  of  a  former  25  percent.  The 
edible  oil  situation  for  the  coninr;  year  should  show  some  improve- 
ment vri-th  larger  supplies  of  cottonseed  bein^  available  for  crush- 
ing. 

Beef  production  in  19^6,  on  a  fresh  meat  basis,  is  e-^ected 
to  total  about  855,000  tons  compared  with  the  19A5  output  of 
827,000  tons.    Exports  for  this  year  will  probably  reach  110,000 
tons  or  the  same  as.  19A5..    Approxim.ately  one-half  this  quantity 
hns  already  been  e^:^;orted  in  the  form  of  canned  meat  and  dried 
beef  (xarq,ue).    Practically  all  of  beef  exports  have  originated 
in  southern  Brazil;  shipments  from  the  central  part  of  the  country 
have  been  prohibited  for  the  last  six  months.      Fresh  pork  pro- 
duction for  of  232,000  short  tons  cor.pared  mth  243,000  tons  i 
1945.    This  year's  production  of  lamb  is  estim.ated  at  about  15,000 
tons  compared  v/ith  17,000  for  last  year, 

r;espite  an  expected  meat  shortage  lasting  from  October  to 
January  in  urban  centers  of  Brazil,  exports  of  fresh  and  canned 
meats  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  will  continue.    I^razilian  coastal 
shiprdnjT  vessels  are  not  equipped  to  handle  the  transport  of 
frozen  beef. 

Brazil  is  experiencing  a  boom  in  the  exx)ort  of  manioc  flour. 
Com.petitive  bidding  doubled  the  price  of  manioc  flour  early  this 
year,  v/hich  caused  many  of  the  small  mills  to  increase  production. 
The  output  of  manioc  flour  in  1946  is  estim.ated  at  1,410,000  tons 
and  in  1945  at  1,290,000  tons.    Manioc  flour  and  meal  is  a  rank- 
ing staple  in  the  Brazilian  diet.    Exports  of  manioc  flour  may 
reach  55,000  tons  in  1'.M.6. 

Su-ar  production  for  1946  is  estimated  at  1.3  million.  shoH 
tons,  slL.fjhtly  less  than  1945.    The  1946  orange  crop  is  about 
23  million  boxes.    The  citrus  industry  is  suffering  from  further 
losses  of  trees  due  to  rootlet  rot.    Exports  of  oranges  from  Sao 
Paulo  are  now  moving  to  Eiu^ope. 

Over  the  past  10  years  total  Brazilian  production  of  basic 
food  staples  has  increased  by  approxijiiately  one-third.  Brazil's 
population  in  1946  i's  believed  to  be  around  45«8  million,  which 
is  about  12  to  14  percent  above  193  5-3^.    Thus  the  per  capita 
production  of  food  supplies  available  for  consumption,  is  approxi- 
m.-tely  15  to  20  percent  larger  than  before  the  v/ar.    The  per 
capita  iJicrease  in  coisumption  is  largely  attributed  to  the 
economic  boom  caused  by  the  vj-ar. 

Chile 

The  Chilean  food  situation  is  about  normal  except  for  acute 
shorta'-''es  of  fats  and  oils  and  sugar. 


Mieat  production  in  1^45-46  wa^  1,0253  000  short  tons  against 
1,000,000  tons  the  previous  year, .  The  first  estimate  of  area 
planted  for' 19^6-^7"  is  1.9  inillion  acres  vfhich  is  75,000  acres 
above  last  vear.    Rice  production  in  19^5-4.6  v:as  130,000  short 
tons  of  rouch  f-rain  agair.st  177,000  the  previous  year.  Plantings 
for  19A6-A7  are  estiirated  at  10^,000  acres  compared  to  118,000 
the  previous  \re.aT*    Rice  exports  in  19^6  will  probably  total 
33,000  short  tons  against  /,7,000  in  19A5.    The  production  of  oats 
and  barley  has  been  below  average  this  year,  but  sizeable  exports 
have  been  made  nevertheless. 

Bean  production  am.ounted  to  B1,000  short  tons  in  1946'  against 
78,000  in  19^5.    Exports  are  expected  to  total  33,000  short  tons 
compared  to  -42,000  last  year.    Lentil  production  is  19,000  short 
tons  this  year  ajnd  14,000  tons  last  year,  w.ile  exports  probably 
Y^ill  come  to  12,000  this  year  against  11,000  previously.  The 
first  estimate  of  1946-47  plantings  is  43,000  acres  as  against 
38,000  a  vear  ago.    The  sunflowerseed  crop  in  194-5-4+6  was  19,000 
short  tons  against  32,000  last  year,  but  the  estimated  are.a  savm 
for  I946-.4.7  is  57,000  acres,  which  is  almost  double  the  ^area  a 
year  ago.    La,,rge  imports  of  s-anflov:erseed,  as  vrell  as  of  sugar, 
are  continuing. 

Chile  coitinues  to  Lmport  about  8,000  head  of  cattle  from  . 
Argentina  monthly.    Exports  of  14,000  short  tons  of  mutton  and 
lamb  are  in  view  for  1946  compared  to  10,000  tons  in  1945. 

Peru   _  _„  '  ■  • 

Peru's  consumption  demand  for  v.heat  and  flour  has  mounted  , 
steadily  from  an  estimated  220,000  short  tons  in  1935  to  nearly 
330,000  tons  at  present.    Meantime,  prodaction  has  been  declining, 
and  was  only  about  94,000  tons  annually  in  1945  and  1946.  Area 
Planted  for  1946  is  estimated  at  250,000  acres,  representing  a 
continuation  of  the  decline  from  338,000  acres  in  1939. '  _ fairing 

expected  imports  from  Argentina  did  not  fully  materialize 
and  shipments  from  the  United  States  have  been  required  repeated- 
ly to  avert  crises.     Consumpjtion  of  vrheat  flour  has  been  res- 
tricted by  establishiment  of  quotas  for  Limia  and  the  provinces. 

Rice  consumption  has  approximated  110,000  tons  annually  in 
recent  years,  and  the  demand  has  been  increasing  along  vrith  the 
growth  in  population.    Production  for  1946  is  estimated  at 
132,000  short  tons  of  rough  rice,  com.pared  to  121,000  last  year. 
■   Bean  production  is  about  equal  to  that  in  1945,  camounting  to 
roughly  132,000  tons.    About  5,000  tons  will  be  available  for 
export.    Production  of  sugar  amounts  to  about  475,000  short 
tons,  or  very  nearly  the  same  as, a  year  ago.    Around  310,000 
tons  v/ill  be  available  for  exrjort. 


Peru  depends  for.  her  fats  and  .oils  upon  dom.estically 
produced  cottonseed  oil  and  hog  lard,  and  on  im-ported  lard  from 


Argentina  and  the  United  States.    Edible  cottonseed  oil  is, 
estimated  at  9,000  short  tons,  slightly  above  last  year,  while 
production  of"  hoj  lard  is  itiuch  lovr^r  than  a  year  a^o. 

Uruguay 

The  19^6  food  situation  in  Ururuay  has  been  critical.  Pro- 
duction has  been  below  19^5,  and  continudjn.£:  short  v/he.-t  crops 
hgve  necessitated  large  Imports.    The  rice  and  potato  crops,  how- 
ever, are  above  norrisl  ^nd  are  'oein^  used  as  a  substitute  for  bread 
grain. 

In  1913  there  was  a  hoav;,'  liquidation  of  cattle,  .and  since 
then,  cov/s  have  been  held  b?_ck  on  fanris  and  herds  built  up,  with 
a  resulting  reduction  in  munbers  slaurrhtered.    Partly  as  a  result 
of  this,  meat  exports  have  continued  to  decl-jie  and  are  estimated 
on  a  carcass  woight  basis  at  only  96,000 -short  tons  in  1946,  as 
corripared  to  128,000  short  tons  last  year. 

TOieat  production  in  19^5-^6  v:as  2/^0,000  short  tons  as  compared 
to  200,000  tons  the  previous  year,    Nevertheless,  the  entire 
194.5-/16  crop  was  consumed  domestically  by  about  m.id-^'ear  194-6. 
Imnorts  vrere  required  to  suppl'^raent  the  supply j  and  since  Uru^aiay 
had  difficulty  in  obtainir.;:  vrheat  from  Argentina,  shipments  wore 
made  from  the  United  States.  ■  Estimated  plantings  of  the  1946-47,. 
crop  are  about  10  percent  greater  than  in  1^45-46  but  are  still 
below  nonr.al.    Since  1941,  the  acreage  sov.ti  to  v.-heat  has  declined 
considerably,  and  since  1943,  yields  have  been  poor,  chiefly 
because  of  drought.    By  1946,  stocks  ha4  been  consumed,  which 
necessitated  heavy  j.mports,  Y:hereas  in  prevryr  years  Uruguay 
exported  this  grain. 

'Rice  production  in  1946  totaled  32,.000  short  tors  of  rough 
grain.    This  exceeded  1945  by  9,000  tons  and  vras  double  prevrar 
production.     Only  a  small  exportable- surplus  is  available,  how- 
ever, because  rice  is  being  used  as  a  substitute  for  whert, 
Sunflovrc.rseed  production  in  1945-46  is  39,000  short  tons  against 
A2,00Q  tons  last  year.    The  current  potato  crop  is  about  a  third 
larger  than  the  last. 

Other  South  Ar.erican  Co-'ontries 

Pace  production  in  Ecuador  for  1946.  is  estim.ated  officially 
at  127,000* short  tons  of  rou-h  grain  as  against  71,000  tons  in 
1945.    Approximately  51,000  short  tons  of  riU.ed  rice  will  be 
available" for  export  in  1946,  end  33,000.  tons  were  exported  last 
year.    Sugar  production  this  year  v/ill  i^robably  total  40,000  short 
tons,  10  percent  above  1945.    This  should  remove  the  need  for 
surar  Imports  in  1^47 .     Area  planted  in  c-ne  has  cx:)anded  from 
19^000  acres  in  1945  to  25,000  in  lQ/6.    Somewhat  larger  acreages 
both  of  cane  and  of  rice  are  in  prospect  for  1947.    Wheat  pro- 
duction in  1946  is  estimated  at  28,000  short  tons.    This  nearly 
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equals  the.  19^5  outturn,  but  it  is  only  a  little  over  half  the  total 
requirement . 

A  drought  in  northern  'Colombia  has  reduced  the  com  crop  in 
the  coastal^'area  of  that  country,  but  wheat  shortages  have  been 
alleviated  bv  imoorts  from  Argentina  and  Canada,    An  uptrend  xn 
banana  e3<ports  indicates  possible  revival  of  the  banana  industry. 

Bolivia,  highly  dejjendent  upon  food  imports,  coitinues  to 
exnerience  a  shortage  of  wheat,  beef ,  vegetable  oils,  and  dairy 
products.    Failure  to  receive  desired  imports  from  Argentina  and 
traffic  congestion  in  the  Pacific  port  of  Arica  have  resulted  in 
food  scarcities. 

Paraguay  is  harvestin-  a  record  sugarcane  crop,  and  plantings 
of  the  I9Z6--Z7  croDS  are  now  under  way.    Larger  than  usual  acre- 
ages are  anticipated  because  of  favorable  prices.    A  newly  created 
governmental  agency  is  fighting  locusts  which  are  prevalent  m 
large  num.bers,  ' 
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SITUATION  BY  COMODITIES 
GRAINS 

World  production  of  the  principal  -grain  crops  in  1946  is 
expected  to  be  substantially  above  last  year's  reduced  harvests 
and  may  approach  the  prewar  average  in  total.     Th<j  world-wide 
depletion  of  grain  reserves  from  previous  crops  and  reduced 
supplies  of  other  types  of  food  products,  however,  has  offset 
to  a  considerable  extent  the  larger  harvests  so  that  supplies 
available  for  food  and  feed  show  only  a  moderate  change  from 
a  year  ago. 

Requirements 

Stated  import  requirements  of  breadgrains,  and  of  coarse 
grains  for  use  as  food  continue    very  large.    V/hen  requirements 
of  grain  for  aniriial  feeding  are  added,  the  deficit  promises 
little  relief  from  present  conservation  measures  in  most  areas 
if  another  emergency  is  to  be  avoided  in  the  later  months  of  the 
crop  season. 

Despite  increased  production,  vrorld  demand  for  cereal? 
promises  to  exceed  prospective  supplies  because  of  several 
factors.    Primarily,  v/heat  and  coarse  grains  v/ill  have  to  take 
almost  the  full  impact  of  the  rice  deficit  in  the  Far  East  and 
of  the  general  food  shortage  in  other  areas.    Even  at  present 
prices,  wheat  is  the  cheapest  bulk  food  available.     In  addition, 
the  "pipeline"  must  be  filled  in  order  to  assure  efficient  and 
dependable  operation  of  distribution  and  rationing  systems.  Normal 
working  stocks  in  all  areas  are  again  desired  in  order  to  avoid  day 
to  day  problems  of  supply  and  distribution.    Economic  reconstruction 
of  war-torn  areas  also  Thrill  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  adequate 
supplies  of  food  for  workers.    Finally,  there  is  an  insistent  demand 
for  feedgrains  for  livestock.     This  demand  reflects  the  urge  to 
restore  a  better  food  balance  and  v^rill  tend  to  limit  the  availability 
of  coarse  grains  for  human  food. 

Supplies 

Developments  which  have  occurred  since  July  have  tended  to 
confirm  earlier  estimates  of  a  sizable  deficit  in  cereals  during 
the  coming  year.     The  location  of  1946  grain  harvests  by  countries 
and  areas  is  a  very  important  factor  affecting  export  supplies  and 
import  demand  for  the  respective  grains  this  season, 

A  considerable  part  of  the  increase  in  vrorld  production  of 
grain  in  1946  is  accounted  for  by  large  crops  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  but  surpluses  of  wheat  available  for  export  from  North 
America  will  be  much  less  than  last  year.     Transportation  difficulties 
will  limit  the  movement  in  both  countries.    Extensive  frost  damage 
and  unfavorable  harvesting  weather  in  important  wheat  producing  areas 
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of  Canada  have  lowered  the  quality  of  the  crop  and  reduced  export- 
able su;rpluses  from  earlier  expectations.    Moreover,  the  amount  of 
corn  available  for  export  from  the  United  States  in  194-6-4-7  will  be 
a  very  small  part  of  the  total  crop.. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  and  northv^restern  Europe,  where  large 
imports  of  grain  will  be  needed,  unfavorable  v/eather  conditions 
have  delayed  harvests  and  reduced  the  quality  of  grain.     In  the 
normally  surplus  regions  of  the  Danube  basin,  drought  has  seriously 
damaged  corn  and  summer  crops.    As  a  result,  very  little  grain  will 
be  available  for  export  from  those  areas, 

Breadgrains 

Production  of  v/heat  in  1946  is  expected  to  approach  the  prewar 
average  of  5.9  billion  bushels,  and  will  be  well  above  the  1945 
total  of  about  5.1  billion  bushels.    If  present  prospects  are  realized, 
the  world  wheat  crop  this  year  Yvill  be  the  largest  sj.nce  1940.  The 
largest  increase  over  a  y^ar  is  noted  in  the  European  total  where 
drought  reduced  the  1945  harvest  in  the  Balkans  and  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean countries.    Substantial  increases  over  a  year  ago  are  in  pro- 
spect, however,  in  all  areas. 

Of  the  principal  exporting  countries,  another  record  wheat  crop 
of  1,169  million  bushels  has  been  harvested  in  the  United  States — 
exceeding  the  previous  all-tine  record  reached  last  year  by  an 
estimated  46  million  bushels.    Latest  estimates  of  the  T^heat  harvest 
in  Canada  place  the  1946  crop  at  441  million  bushels,  44  percent 
above  the  1945  production.    Exportable  surpluses  of  wheat  from  these 
countries  will  be  about  one-third  less,  however,  than  the  record  move- 
ment of  760  million  bushels  during  the  t-vvelve  months  ended  July  1,  1946. 
Approximately  one-half  of  last  year's  exports  of  wheat  from  Iiorth 
America  came  from  carry-over  stocks.    Transportation  difficulties  and 
the  maritime  strikes  are  limiting  factors  in  the  export  position  as 
well  as  reduced  surp].uses. 


.Wheat  Production  and  Stocks- in  the  Principal  Exporting  Countries- 


Country 

:  Average 
:  193.5-39 

:       1945          ;    1946  1/ 

:  Million 
;  bushels 

:      Million  ; 
:  bushels 

:  Million 
!  bushels 

United  States  ! 

Canada 

Argentina 

'Australia 

'  759 
:  312 
:  222 

170 

i  1,123 

!           306  1 

!  144 

:          144  ! 

!  1,169 
441 
:  2/  200 

2/.  160 

Production 

July  1  stocks 
(4  countries) 

:  l,4b3 

:           457  i 

:       1,717  i 
824  i 

1,970 
373 

T/  Preliminary. 

2/    Tentative  estimate  of  crop  to  be  harvested  Nov.  1946-Jan,  1947, 
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In  the  Southern  Henisphere  the  season  is  not  far  enough 
advanceci  to  judge  accurately  the  prospective  wheat  harvest. 
Preliminary  estimates  place  the  crop  in  Argentina  at  around 
200  million  bushels,  rell  .above  last  year  but  somewhat  below 
the  prewar  average  of  222  million  bushels.     In  Australia, 
severe  drought  has  reduced  prospects  in  northern  New  South 
vTales  so  that  the  crop  is  now  ei^qDected  to  exceed  last  year's 
production  of  ILU  million  bushels  by  only  10  or  15  million. 

If  present  production  prospects  are  realized,  exportable 
surpluses  of  wheat  from  the  nei/  crops  in  Argentina  and  Australia 
may  exceed  last  year's  total  by  only  l+O  to  50  million  bushels. 

Elsewhere,  even  with  the  production  of  v/heat  v/ell  above  a 
year  ago,  many  normally  surplus-producing  areas  have  indicated 
that  imports  of  wheat  will  be  needed  to  meet  the  1940-/I.7  cereals 
requirem.ents.    Drought,  afflicting  corn  and  summ.er  crops  in  the 
surplus  regions  of  eastern  Europe,  has  reduced  the  availability 
of  wheat  for  export  from  those  areas.     In  North  Africa  cereal 
production  is  below  normal  because  of  reduced  acreage.    Only  in 
Turkey,  virhere  a  record  harvest  is  reported,  and  in  other  areas  of 
the  Middle  East,  will  any  significant  amoimts  of  grain  be  available 
for  export, 

'Jorla  rye  production  in  19^6  is  indicated  to  be  about  1,450 
million  bushels.     The  crop,  at  that  figure,  v/ould  be  about  16  per- 
cent belovj-  the  1935-39  average,  ana  only  about  5  percent  larger  than 
the  small  outturn  a  year  ago,    Most  of  the  increase,  compared  viith 
last  year's  production,  was  reported -for  relatively  unimportant  rye 
producing  countries,    A  slight  increase  from  last  year's  small  crop 
is  indicated  for  central  Europe,  but  the  outturn  in  that  important 
rye  producing  area  is  still  considerably  belov.r  average,  particularly 
in  Germany  and  Poland,   -The  crop  in  Soviet  Russia  is  believed  to  be 
little  changed  from  that  of  194-5. 

V/orld  trade  in  rye  vvill,  of  course,  be  a  very  small  part  of  the 
total  movement  of  breadgrains.    J.n  prewar  years  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Poland  accounted  for  a  substantial  part  of  total  rye  exports.  During 
the  coming  year,  however,  it  is  expected  that  Argentina  will  offer 
the  principal  source  of  rye  for  export.     The  seeded  acreage  of  rye 
in  Argentina  is  the  largest  since  194-3,  and  average  yields  on  this 
acreage  would  result  in  above-average  production.    Last  year  (194-5-4-6) 
about  9.2  million  bushels  of  rye  were  exported  from  Argentina,  Very 
little  rye  will  be  available  for  exiDort  from  Canada  and  the  United 
States  in  1946-47. 

Coarse  Grains 

Although  quantitative  estimates  of  v/orld  production  of  corn  in 
1946  are  not  yet  available,  indications  are  that  the  total  may  exceed 
that  of  any  previous  year.    A  record-breaking  crop  of  3,374  million 
bushels  was  indicated  on  October  1  in  the  United  States,  and  this  total, 
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together  with  favorable  prospects  in  many  other  areas,  is  expected 
,to  more  than  offset  the  reduction  caused  by  drought  in  the  important 
corn-producing  countries  of  the  Danube  basin.    Production  of  corn  in 
the  United  States  usually  accounts  for  about  one-liaj^f  of  tiie  world 
total.     This  year,  hov/ever,  the  United  States  crop  may  account  for 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  total.     The  high  point  in  world  production 
of  corn  was  reached  in  19A3  when  5,3SO  million  busnels  were  harvested^ 

The  prospective  increase  in  production  will  serve  to  supplement 
the  total  quantity  of  grain  available  for  use  as  human  food,  although 
the  use  of  corn  and  other  coarse  grains  as  a  direct  substitute  for 
?/heat  is  limited.     The  United  States  has  announced  a  grain  export 
program  of  400  million  bushels  for  1946-4-7,  including  corn,  the 
bulk  of  which  will  move  later  in-  the  crop  season*    Exports  of  corn 
from  Argentina  in  1946-47  are  expected  to  considerably  exceed  move- 
ment during  the  past  season  which  totalled  ohly  about  45  million 
bushels.     In  prewar  years,  hov;ever,  exports  of  corn  from  Argentina 
averaged  vv ell  over  200  million  bushels, 

World  production  of  oats  and  barley  in  1946  is  expected  to 
exceed  that  of  a  year'  ago,  and  will  approach  the  prewar  average 
production.    Quantities  of  these  grains  moving  into  world  trade 
during  1946-47,  however,  will  te  a  relatively  small  part  of  the 
total  production.    Argentina  is  the  principal  country  with  a 
,  surplus  of  both  grains-  this  season,     Iraq  and  Turkey"'  also  will 
have  a  surplus  of  barley,  with  Canada  and  the  United  States  having 
some  oats  for  export. 


RICE 

Present  prospects  indicate  that  the  1946-47  world  rice  crop 
may  be  about  10  percent  larger  than  the  estimate  of  6,300  noillion 
bushels  for  the  1945-46  harvest,  but  only  from  90  to  95  percent 
of  prewar.     The  anticipated  increase  will  be  due  priraarily  to  a 
larger  production  in  Asia.     The  ruducticn  of  5  to^lO  percent  below 
prewar  output  is  expectea  to  resu:.t  in  a  continued  critical  rice 
shortage  during  1947  in  most  countries,  as  (1)  exportable  supplies 
from  the  1946-47  harvest  are  expected  to  continue  far  below  the 
prewar  volume,  and  (2)  rice  stocks  at  the  outset  of  the  Season 
are  at  an  extrem.ely  low  level,  particularly  in  the  heav^-  importing 
and  consuming  countries  of  the  world, 

China's  crop  is  expected  to  exceed  slightly  that  of  last  year, 
but^'to  be  about  10  percent  less  than  the  1935-39  average  production. 
India's  planted  acreage  is  at  a  high  wartime  level.    Crop  conditions 
to  date  have  been  somevmat  Jibove  last  year  when  yields  were  below 
average.    Unless  the  fall  monsoon  again  fails,  the  harvest  in  that 
country  should  exceed  last  season's  beloT/~average  outturn  ?nd  be 
larger  than  prewar,     Japan's  crop  is  reported  as  one  of  the  best 
in  years,  but  in  June  Korea's  vias  adverstdy  affected  by  floods. 
The  Philippine  rice  acreage  is  reported  to  be  little  if  any  above 
last  year's,  v/hich  was  80  perceint  of  prewar. 
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Despite  an  increase  over  last  year  in  acreage  planted  in  the 
world's  major  prewar  surplus  rice  region.  Siai.a,  Burma,  and  French  . 
Indochina,  its  harvest  will  be  far  short  of  prewar.    Last  year  the 
acreage  of  these  countries  averaged  only  about  50  percent  oi"  prewar, 
•In  194-6-47  they  are  estimated  to  be  from  55  to  80  percent  of  average 
and  yields  likely  vrill  be  less  than  under  prev/ar  conditions.  Lack 
of  rain  in  Sian  prevented  sov.'ing  the  intended  acreage  and  is  expecte( 
to  reduce  yields.     In  other  areas  where  acreage  is  expanded,  lack 
of  work  stock  has  hampered  proper  preparation  of  the  soil  and  yields 
on  the  nevv  acreage  are  likely  to  be  belovv  norm.al,- 

Europe's  194-6'  rice  crop  vjill  be  larger  than  in  1945,  but 
substantially'  below  that  of  prev/ar  years »    Europe  imported 
practially  no  rice  in  1946  compared  "v.'ith  about  2,000  tons  in 
prewar.     In  vievj"  of  the  heavj^  demands  on  exporting  countries,  no 
large  imports  into  Earope  can  be  expect'id  in  1947.     In  Africa, 
Eg^T^t's  1946  production  nay  be  L'mallor  than  the  I94.5  outturn. 

It  is  too  early  to  forecat-t  the  rice  acreage  of  the  V.'estern 
Hemisphere  during  the  1946-4?  reason.     That  in  the  United  States 
is  slightly  larger  ti;;-n  l-.st  ye-:rr     '..'ith  unfavorable  weather  early 
in  the  season,  liov/ovor,  estimates  of  the  crop  are  below  last  year's 
record.  ,  The  acreage  of  some  of  tiie  principal  areas  of  South  America' 
TA&Y  be  large,  althougli  ther-;  may  be  some  decline:  in  .acreage  in  the 
exporting  countries,  depending  on  prices  of  rice  and  other  field 
crops  at  the  time  of  planting. 

The  quantity  of  rice  available  for  vrorld  trade  during  1947  is 
expected  to  continue  at  about  the  extremely  low  level  of  194-6, 
when  exportable  supplies  were  estimated  at  only  25  percent  of 
prewar  average  exports,    '..'hilo  the  average;  1935-39  international 
trade  amounted  to  8.6  million  tons,  exports  during  194-6  are 
estimated  at  about  2,2  million  tons.     The  total  export  supplies 
in  1947  from  tiie  small  crops  and  reduced  stocks  in  Asia's  surplus 
countries,  together  ^with  surpluses  from  other  parts  of  the  vrorld, 
are  not  likely  to  exC';od  that  amcamt. 
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SUGAR 

World  production  of  sugar  in  the  194-6-4-7  season  is  tentatively 
estimated  at  around  30  million  short  tons  raw  value  or  about 
10  percent  more  than  was  produced  in  1945—46  but  about  13  percent 
less  than  the  5-year  1935-39  average.    The  final  outturn  of  the 
current  crop  depends  on  a  number  of  factors,  the  more  important 
of  whj.ch  are  climatic  conditions,  price  considerations,  and  the 
availability  of  labor  and  production  facilities  in  some  of  the 
more  important  producing  areas. 

In  194-6-4-7,  as  in  the  season  just  closing,  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  increase  supplies  of  sugar  for  consmption  to  any 
appreciable  extent  by  draining  on  carryover  stocks,  because 
these  stocks  have  been  reduced  in  earlier  years  to  dangerously 
low  levels.    In  fact,  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  current' 
season's  output  will  be  required  to  replenj.sh  operating  stocks. 
The  only  source  from  which  any  reserves  may  become  available  is 
Java,  where  considerable  stocks  were  reported  to  be  in  existence 
more  than  a  year  ago«.    If  trade  with  this  area  should  be  opened, 
there  might  be  some  sugar  available  for  export  during  the  canning 
season. 

The  Combined  Food  Roard  and  its  successor,  the  International 
Emergency  Food  Council,  recommended  allocations  of  sugar  for  the 
calendar  year  1946  providing  for  consumption  of  around  65-70  per- 
cent of  prewar  levels  in  the  major  countries  where  wartime  ration- 
ing controls  are  maintained.    In  some  sugar  exporting  countries 
and  in  Central  and  South  America  vrartim.e  increases  in  purchasing 
power  of  consumers  has  resulted  in  greatly  expanded  consumption 
of  sugar.    The  recoram.ended  allocations  were  based  largely  on  the 
outturn  of  the  1945-46  sugar  crop. 

For  the  calendar  year  1947  it  is  probable  that  recommended 
allocations  will  be  continued  in  order  to  m-aintain  an  equitable 
distribution  of  the  scarce  supply.    It  is  generally  estimated 
that  the  world  would  require  at  current  prices  3  to  5  million  tons 
miore  sugar  than  is  in  prospect  if  there  were  no  rationing  controls. 
Current  prospects  point  to  allocable  supplies  about  10  percent 
more  than  was  available  in  1946, 

In  Europe  as  a  whole  there  was  some  recovery  in  the  acreage 
for  harvest  and  the  beet  crop  has  made  good  progress.  Currently, 
an  output  of  beet  sugar  about  one-fourth  larger  than  the  small 
production  in  1945  is  in  prospect.    Such  a  production  would  reduce 
the  requirement  of  imported  sugar  which  totaled  about  2^  million 
tons  in  1946.    For  Europe  excluding  the  United  Kingdom  the  import 
total  was  about  700,000  tons. 
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In  North  .America  and  the  Caribbean  production  in  19^6-^7  is 
expected  to  be  nearly  10  percent  above  that  of  19A5-46  with  most 
areas  sharing  the  increase.    United  States  beet  production  may 
even  surpass  prewar  levels,  as  a  result  of  favorable  sugar  prices, 
improved  technology,  and  a  larger  labor  supply  than  was  available 
during  the  war  years.    Good  growing  weather  could  result  in  a 
Cuban" crop  of  around  5  million  tons,  as  compared  mth  ^,^^76,000 
in  19^6,  and  a  Puerto  Rican  crop  of  around  1,000,000  tons  as  .. 
against  900,000  this  year. 

Production  in  19^6-47  in  Africa  and  the  Southwest  Pacific 
is  expected  to  total  about  2,800,000  tons,  or  approximately  the 
same  as  in  19-^5-/^6,  but  about  12  percent  below  the  3,200,000  tons 
produced  before  the  war.    Except  for  about  800,000  tons  of  Hav/aiian 
production,  the  total  is  expected  to  be  available  for  local  con- 
sumption and  export  to  deficit  sugar  areas  in  the  Fiddle  East, 
Indian  Ocean,  and  Pacific. 

In  Asia  total  production  in  19A6-l,l  is  expected  to  remain 
at  approximately  7,300,000  tons,  or  about  the  same  as  in  1945-A6. 
The  decrease  of  more  than  three  million  tons  as  compared  with  pre- 
war average  production  is  alm.ost  entirely  accounted  for  by  the 
virtual  destraction  of  the  sugar  industry  in  Formosa,  Java,  and 
the  Philippines  during  the  war.    Only  gradual  recovery  in  these 
areas  can  be  expected. 

Production  in  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America  diiring  19^6- 
^7  is  expected  to  be  about  3,300,000  tons,  which  is  slightly  above 

and  approximately  2$  percent  above  the  prewar  level. 
Increased  purchasing  power  has  resulted  in  rising  prices  and  has 
stimulated  production  in  these  countries.    Despite  the  substan-^ 
tial  production  increase,  ho^vever,  the  area  as  a  whole  is  expected 
to  remain  a  net  importer  of  about  1.50,000  tons. 


FA.TS  /\^1D  OILS 


World  production  of'i'ate  aiid  oils  is  expected  to  erjpand, 
but  is  unlikely  to  reach  the  1935-39  level  during  the  next 
few  years.     Political  unrest  in  some  sections  of  the  Far  East 
is  retarding  recoverj;-  of  'production  ii\  thos.e  areas,-    The  out- 
put of  T-hale  oil  is  limited  by  in t erna tiorra  1  agresiuent  to 
about  5C.  percent  of  the  1938  level.    On  the  other  liand  the 
high  T;artir:e:produc tio;.i  of  sunflcT^ei'  seed  in  the  Argentine 
^nd  soybesTiS  in  the.Unitea  States  probably  will  continue. 

Total  world  prod,...c tion  of  visible  fats  and  oils  avail- 
able f  or  .cc/isump  ^ion  in  19/;/  is  estiraated  at  about  18  million 
short  tons,  ccHp?;;.red  id.th  tlv:  orewar  produc.tio'-;  of  approxi- 
mately 21.6  millio]:.  sr.ort  tor  £.     ihe  total  quaviti-ty  avail- 
able for  international  tra^e  in  194^^-  'I'^ss  estimated  at  about  ' 
3  million  short  tons  and  -^'ili  not  ;x'^atly  exceed  this  figure 
in  1947.    In  ai_y  cas-e  the  o^iantity  available  for  intei'national 
trade  is  expected  to  be  a'.'out  50  percent  of  the  prewar, 

Recoverv  of  the  productlC'n  and  restoration  of  the  volume 
of  fats  and  oils  in  international  trade  deoen,d  oui+e  larrely 
on  resumption  of  output  in  the  areas  producing  coconut,  pain 
oil  and  palm  kernel  oil,  particularly  in  the.  Netherlands' 
Indies  and  in  the  ?hili;:.pines  and  on  the  availability- of  oil 
seeds  from- China  and  h^nchuria,     Reco'^ery  of  the  copra 
industry/  in  the  Fhilippines  has  been  rapid  and  production  in 
1947  may  approach  the  1935-39  level,  but  this  increase  in  • 
fats  and  oils  available  for  ir^ t er national  trade  is  likely 
to  be  offset  '-^v  red';ction  in  other  exporting  countries.      ■  ■ 

Resumption  oi  experts  iro-i  India  are  unlikely- to  reach 
previous  --ol.imes  b3ca  ..se  of  increased  domestic  .  consumption. 
Tne  removal  of  ehioar,;  os  en  fats  and  oils  from  Brazil  depends 
upon  an  increase  in  the  o-rcd-Mcticn  cf  fats  and  oils  in  that 
country. 
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Fats  and  Oils:     Estimated  world  production,        avorage  1955-39,  annual  1945 

Total  in  Oil  or  Fat  SquiA/alent 


Corirriodity  : 

AvGrar:e 

Estimate  : 

Estimate 

1955-59 

1945 

1946 

1,000  short  tons 

1,000  short  tons: 

1,600  short  tons 

Edible  Oils:  : 

Soybeans  •  

1,360  : 

1,590  : 

1,500 

Sunflower  seed  .   .  ,  . : 

630 

:             865  : 

850 

peanuts   ; 

1,515  : 

1,660  : 

:4,6{70 

Cottonseed   : 

1,675  ; 

1,150  : 

1,240 

Olive  oil  ;  : 

960 

575  : 

800 

Sesame  seed  : 

675 

565  : 

560 

Total  : 

6,915 

6,405 

6 , 620 

Pain  Oils :  : 

Copra 

1,610 

400  ! 

800 

Pa]j:a  kernels 

375 

;  275 

275 

Palra  oil  : 

670 

;                315  ; 

315 

Babassu  kernels.  .  .  .: 

 50  

:  35 

25 

Total  

^  ^  Go<-^ 

:  1,025 

1,415 

Industrial  Oils:  : 

Flaxseed  ....... 

1,170 

:  1,165 

1,105 

Castor-beans  .  .   .  .   . : 

200 

:  205 

200 

Rapeseed   

1,365 

1,335 

:  1,420 

Oiticica  oil  ' 

10 

:  15 

;  15 

Tung  oil  : 

150 

90 

:  100 

Peri 11a  seed   

65 

50 

:  50 

Total   

2  ,960 

:  2,360 

2,890 

Animal  Fats : 

.  Ann 

Butter 

5,  750 

2 , 835 

Lard  

:           3 , 000 

:  2,400 

:  r~§y500 

Tailor;  

:  1,400 

:  1,600 

:  1,600 

Total  

:            8 , 150 

6 , 835 

:  6,700 

Mc^rino  Oils: 

• 

':  160 

^.Tha  le  

:  535 

;                   .  40 

Fish  

:  315 

:  160 

:  150 

Total   . 

:  000 

200 

:  310 

Estimate  -vorld  total  .  . 

:  21,610 

:  17,325 

:  17,935 

1/  The  production  for  eacr;  corimodit 


was  "estiL-ated  from  the  percentage  of 
e*ach  used  as  visible  fats  and  oils.     Allovmncos  were  made  for  seed,  feed, 
and  oilseeds  consnmod  directlv  for  human  food.    Since  export  figures  are 
the  only  available  data  for  most  pali.i  oils,  an  additional  percentage  was 
added  for  local  consumption  to  arrive  at  total  production  as  follows: 

Pe  r  c  e  utage  Commoditiasc-. 


Percentage 
125 
110 
100 


95 


Coirjnodit: 


Co  n-^a,  pali":  oil 

Palm  kernels 

Olive  oil,  babassu. 


oiticica. 


tung,  lard 
and  fish, 

Ca.'"  tor-beans 


tailor;,  whale 


90 


85 
81 
75 
55 
50 


Sunflov;er  seed,  rape - 
seed,  flaxseed, 
perilla. 

Sesarue 

Butter 

Cottonseed 

Soybeans 

Peanuts 


I 
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The  total  supply  of  fats  'and' -oils  -available  for  as e ting, 
the  194-^  import  requirements  v/as-  estiinated  at  net  less  than 
3  million  short  tons.  '  Delays  m  exports  from  Ar gen uina .re- 
duced the  Quantity  that  could  be  moved.    His^h  or  ices  of 
vegetable  oils  can^be  exi'jected  to  stimulate  production  of 
oil  bearing  seeds  :,but  any  increase  in  acreage  made  in  194-7 
would  have  little  effect  on  availabi-lity  of  supplies  until 
late  in  that  calendar  year.     The  situation  in  194-6  when  im- 
port requirements- for  fats  and  oils  "were  double  the  supply 
available  for  export  seems  likely  to  continue-  through  r94''^« 
Demand  ip  Europe  exceeds  that  of  prewar  years  because  of  ■  ' 
the  .sharp  decline  in  production  of  animal  fats  and  butter 
and  reduced  oilseed  production  in  the  Balkar'  countries. 

Although  production  of  cottonseed  in  194-6  seems  likely 
to  exceed  the  low  output  of  10.2  million  short  tons  in  l945> 
oil  from  the  1946  crop  will  not  be  adequate  to  meet  rcquires- 
ments.  ' 

Production  of  about  1.2  million  tens  '  of  oil  7^111  be- 
•■far  below  the  1935-39  average  of  1,6-75,000  tons  aii-J.  tlie  record 
pro-duction    ot  two    million  short  tons  in  1937.  Dci'i..:stic 
markets  absorb  most  of  the  cottonseed  uil  production  arid 
only  relatively  small  a:  an  titles  from  Egypt,  the  Si  dan, 
Argentina  and  Brazil  are  likely  lo  enter  interna  Li cnal 
trade. 

Peanut  pro-i'-ction  -  v/as   :-T:eanded  :;oring  the  war,  and  should 
remain  large  through  i-'~'47.    I'.o^.-'ever,  increasing  dom-estic  de- 
mands particularlv  in  Tndia  wi  1^1  restrict  the  q-!.iantity  of 
peanuts  ami  pe^anut  oil  availsblj  to  the  ir.tarnational  markets. 
I^roduction  of  l.'"^  million  tons  of  oil  in  l->-45  is  likely  to  be 
vjoualled  in  .1946,  out  the  q-iiantity  available  for  export  and 
consumption  in  194-7  miay  not  exceed  the  385,000  short  tonS' 
available  in  1946. 

lYorld  production  of  peanuts'  in  194-6  should  exceed  the  ' 
relatively  lov^  9,5  million  short  tons  of  1945.    How- ever,  as 
2/3  of  the  world  crop  is  produced  in  Asia  and  host,  of  the 
peanuts  for  export  formerly  originated  in  Indi?  and  Africa, 
the  availability  of  p-eanuts  for  export  in  1947  depends  on. 
recovery  of  production  and  expoi'ts  particularly  in  French 

Africa  and  on  the  r-emoval  of  i- es trie ti ens  afi'ecting 
movements  of  the  Indian  crcp,     Th.e  [united  States  crop  is  not  . 
likely  to  be  much,  in  excess-  of  thu  eb.n  !stic  reGuirem'.?nt3  of 
peanuts  for  food.    African  production  has  not  increasjd  to 
prewar  levels  and  is  not  sufficient  to 'balance  thu  shortage 
of  supplies  in  oth-:r  areas,  -  = 
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Bocauso  01  the  wartime!  expansion  in'th'j  Ui.it.od  Gra  - 
world  production  of  soybeans  has  been  incroasirp,  despit;;  vq- 
duced  oi'.tput  ±n  China  and  i.ianchuria*     The  I'-jlb  p'roduction  in 
Manchuria,  which  lorrrierlj''  supplied  about  90  pcrcax-'t  oi  the 
soybeans  for  export,  is  reported  to  be  materially  belo"';-i  pre- 
war.   Exports  of  ivianchurian  so^^Deans  have  been  negligible  sinc' 
194-3  and  no  large  quantities  can  be  expected  frcia  the  cua-rcnt 
crop  foi'  si.:iprrriint  iii  194-7. 

A  harvest  of  sunilovirer  seed  in  1946  only  slightly  smaller 
than  the  record  crop  of  194.-4  should  produce  approximately 
850,000  short  tons  of  oil,  of  which  approxi~Tiately  100,000  tons 
primarily  froin  Argentina  should  be  available  for  in cern'> tional 
trade.     The  rapid  increase  of  tne  siinflov^er  acrea~^o  in  Arg  -ntir 
has  made  that  country  the  taimarj'  source  of  Si.u:iflowcr  oil  for 
export., 

Ti'!Q  very  short  crop  of  olives  in  194^5-4.6  Y:hic?i  prodv.ced 
only  575,000  tons  of  oil  T'^as  one  of  the  smallest  on  re-cord. 
Production  in  1946  for  consumption  in  1947  althou'rn  l.;ss  than 
prev/ar  average  is  expected  to  be  a^jprcximately  800,000  uons. 
The  general  s:iortage  of  edible  fats  and  oils  'prevented  many 
olive  producing  countries  from  exporting  olive  oil.  '.'itii 
the  resumption  of  trade  and  a  free  ^iiovement  of  orher  "eget.able 
oils,  exports  of  olive  oil  could  approachi  th',j  volume  l  eached 
in  1935-39.     It  so-;ms  likely,  however,  t'nat  larger  quantities 
will  be  consumed  locall3'  and  that  th.e  quantity  available  for 
international  trade  will  not  ri^ach  the  pr.war  vclume. 

Under  Japanese  control  ou/tput  ci  copra  and  coconut  oil 
in  the  jrioot  important  prcducinp  areas  declined  durj.ng  tiie  war 
years,  and  xho  output  in  1945  was  about  25  percent  of  the  pre- 
war volume,    Abr)ut  85  percent  of  all  the  'iopra  aind  coconut  oil 
entering  international  trade  d'^rirjg  -iho  pr.:war  years  originated 
in  the  philippin  ::s ,  Nethei^lands  Indees,  ^ialaya  and  Ceylon. 
Exports  of  copra  from  the  Philippin(io  wr.ich  totalled  only 
9,000  tons  in  1945  seemed  .''.ikoly;  tc  exceed  500,000  t/enr  in 
1946.     Production  in  the  Phiiippinen  ■.la;-/'  approacp.  tn    :..:'e^' ar 
level  in  1947,  but  recevery  in  th;j  I'etherlande  Indies  and 
in  Malaya  has  been  slow,    /ivailaeility  of  coconut  cil  in  ' 
1947  should,  hoT^ever,  be  much  greater  than  it  has  be-in  in 
1946. 

Forld  exports  of  both  palm  oil  and  palm  kernels  in  I946 
are  about  60  percent  cf  the  pr  ei"'ar  volui'.e  and  api-iraisal  of  the 
present  worl(i  situation  is  diffici-;lt.     i;;nst  ol  the  African 
production  cemjs  f:^om  I'ild  tr^es  ar-l  the  amount  conr^voed 
domestically  is  liOt  kno-"n.    /variability  ir  Vestern  /.frica  in 
1946  lias  been  far  below  ox!;ectation  and  %■!  .  output  in  1947 
may  not  be  greatlp'  improved. 
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The  strong  demand  for  linseed  oil  has  encouraged  larger 
acreages  in  South  Amcricar  countries.     The  194^  Yiorld  flaxseed  crop 
estimated  at  I4.O  million  bushels  -will  be  approximately  squal  to 
prewar  production,  but  is  far  beloTV  the  quantity  needed  to 
supply  linseed  oil  to  meet  the  post  war  demand.    Normally  80 
percent  of  the  flaxseed  entering  in.ternational  trade  originates 
in  Argentina  and  a  larger  crop  in  194-7  in  ohat  country  would 
increase  the  flaxseed  for  export.    Demand  in  both  Americas  and 
the  European  counbries  is  at  a  high  level  and  if  the  crop  in 
India  is  large  enough  Q-nj  supplies  available  for  export  would 
be  easily  absorbed. 

The  production  of  rapes eed  in  Europe  in  19^6  should  exceed 
the  short  crop  in  1945  and  supplies  may  exceed  those  of  prewar. 
Production  in  China  ana  India,  normal  sources  of  rapeseed  oil, 
is  uncertain  and  it  is  unlikely  that  substantial  exports  from 
these  countries  will  be  available,    production  in  the  Asiatic 
countries  was  m.aintained  without  serious  fluctuations  during 
the  war  and  availability  for  international  trade  depends  largely 
on  transportation  and  aemands  for  this  oil  within  the  producing 
co'on  tries,  .  . 

World  output  of  lard,  including  pork  fat,  averaged  about 
3  million  short  tons  before  the  war.    As  a  resiilt  of  the  drasti- 
cally reduced  hog  numbers  in  EuroDC,  total  production  of  lard 
dropped  to  2.4  million  tons  in  1945,  and  is  not  likely  to  ex- 
ceed that  figure  in  I946.     The  production  01  commercial  lard 
in  the  United  States,  the  principal  producing  and  lard  export- 
ing co'untry  of  the  worJ.d,  totalled  over  1,6  million  tons  in 
1944.    Of  this  amoimt  30  percent  was  exported.     Production  in 
the  United  States  is  not  expected  to  exceed  1  million  tons  in 
1946,  and  the  quantities  available  for  export  in  1947  will  be 
reduced  drastically  below  the  record  exports  of  1944«  In 
Argentina  lard  production  a^id  exports',  which  increased  rapidly 
during  the  war,  declined  sharply  in  I946, 

Yvhalo  oil  nr eduction  for  the  1945-46  season  was  about  30 
percent  of  the  prewar  average  01  585,000  tons.    Yfith  Germany 
and  Japan  removed  from  industry  only  Norvjay  and  Great  Britain 
engaged  iri  Antarctic  whaling  in  1945-46.    An  increase  in  the 
number  of  "v'haling  ships  m.ay  increase  the  output  of  whale  oil 
in  1946-47,  but  because  the  total  catch  of  v:hales  is  now 
limited  by. interna tional  agreement,  the  output  should  not  ex- 
ceed 230,000  or  300,000  tons.    Almost  all  the  whale  oil  enter-- 
ing  international  trade  originates  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean, 
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Meat  supplies,  entering  into  worlc".  trade  in  1946-47,  froir,  the  principal 
exporting  countries,  are  expected  to  bs  srialler  than  the  5.9  billion  pounds 
exported  during  1945-46.  !_/    Reduction  in  exportable  quantities  vdll  occur 
chiefly  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  particularly  fror  the  United  States  and 
Canada.    Also  the  pipe  line  reserves  have  been  materially  reduced.    The  demand 
(import  requirements)  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  remain  large  in  1946-47,  but 
requirements  in  some  of  tne  AA^r-devastated  countries  in  Europe  will  be  less 
critical,  as  domestic  supplies  in  most  continental  countries  will  be  scmeiiVhat 
better  than  in  the  first  year  follov/ing  the  v>rar. 

Imports  which  would  be  taken  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  Importing 
countries  for  1946-47,  in  all  probability,  will  continue  to  be  in  excess  of 
exportable  supplies  available  during  the  same  period.    These  requirements 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  materially  decreased  by  domestic  production  until 
adequate  feed  supplies  become  available  and  breeding  herds  are  restored.  Any 
effort  to  expand  production  in  the  1946—47  season  cannot  be  reflected  in 
greater  slaughter  before  1948  and  then  only  to  a  limited  extent.    There  also 
are  indications  that  some  of  the  other  coimtries'-  requirements  are  being 
reduced,  in  accordance  v/ith  ability  to  pay  after  the  end  of  UNRRA  assistance. 
Imports  of  all  the  importing  countries  for  1945-46  totaled  about  5  billion 
pounds  as  compared  vath  3,7  billion  pounds  for  the  prev/ar  period,  an  j.ncrease 
of  over  35  percent. 

It  appears  that  United  Kingdom,  the  principal  im^porting  country,  will  have 
little  opportunity,  if  any,  to  acquire  supplies  in  1946-47  larger  than  the  3.5 
billion  pounds  imported  in  the  1945-45  period.    The.  1945-46  imports  were  just 
about  equal  to  the  prewar  (1934-38)  imports.    Requirements  will  continue  high, 
and  relaxing  of  rationing  vrould  further  increase  domestic  needs.    To  meet  these 
requirements,  United  Kingdom  has  to  rely  primarily  on  supplies  from  abroad, 
since  domestic  supplies  in  1945-46  totaled  only  2,000  million  pounds  in  com- 
parison with  the  prewar  production  of  2,815  million  pounds.    Meat  imports  from 
continental  Europe  in  1945-45  were  only  a  fraction  of  the  600  million  pounds 
imported  annually  prior  to  the  war.     This  loss  of  supplies  up  until  1946-47 
was  more  than  balanced  by  heavy  supplies  from  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

World  pasture  and  forage  conditions  in  mid-1946  vrere ,  with  but  fev;  excep- 
tions, generally  better  than  a  year  earlier.    E'^ed  grains  and  concentrates  are 
now  in  somewhat  better  supply  than  during  m_uch  of  1945-45,  but  considerable 
quantities  of  corn  and  other  coarse  grains  vail  of  necessity  be  required  for 
human  consumption.'    The  shortage  of  bread  grains,  the  increased  use  of  coar-e 
grains  for  human  food  and  the  high  extraction  rates  of  bread  grains  resulted ^ 
in  inadequate  feed  supplies  in  many  co.uitries,  and  especially  in  feed  importing 
countries  of  western  Europe.    The  effect  was  greatest  in  the  case  of  hog  pro- 
duction with  many  countries  forced  to  cut  back  on  their  breeding  programs.  The 

T/  Includes  United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Paraguay,  Uruguay,  Chile,  Denmark  and  Eire, 
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Higher  1945  indigenous  grain  and  feed  production  in  most  courLtries, 
less  critical  world  grain  supplies,  and  some  easing  in  restrictions 
on  extraction  rates  will  permit  a  gradual  expansion  in  livestock  pro- 
duction over  the  next  year.    The  effect  on  laeat  supplies  in  1946-47, 
however,  will ^ be  largely  limited  to  some  increase  in  slaughter  weights 
compared  to  a  year  ago  when  many  unfinished  animals  were  slaughtered. 

Meat  production  in  the  principal  exporting  countries  of  the  world 
in  1946-47  is  not  expected  to  continue  at  the  high  1945-46  level,  mien 
exports  reached  5.9  billion  pounds  as  compared  mth  prewar  exports  of 
4  billion  pounds,  an  increase  of  more  than  47  percent.    During  that 
year,  a  large  quantity  of  the  meat  that  caip-e  from  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  some  quantities  from  other  sources,  went  to  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  for  relief  use.  The 
strong  foreign  demand,  together  with  a  scarcity  of  feed  grains  in  many 
areas  of  the  world,  has  led  to  slaughter  of  meat  anLmals  at  lighter 
V7eights  and  to  considerable  liquidation  of  livestock.    Rationing  in 
many  countries,  likewise,  contributed  by  holding  dovm  domestic  consump- 
tion of  meat  to  relatively  low  levels  in  order  to  meet  contract  rb- 
ligations  with  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adirxinis- 
tration  and  importing  countries.    Termination  of  rationing  in  some 
countries,  at  present  income  levels,  would  materially  increase  domes- 
tic consumption  and  decrease  export  quantities. 

Meat  production  in  Argentina  in  1946-47  is  expected  to  be  soraewhat 
lower  than  during  1945-46,  vjhen  heavy  slaughter  of  cattle  and  hogs 
occurred  because  of  the  strong  demand  for  corn  and  other  grain  for  . 
human  consumT^tion.    Scarcity  of  corn  and  high  grain  prices  resulted 
in  animals  being  slaughtered  at  lighter  weights  and  possibly  deteri- 
oration of  breeding  herds.    Slaughterhouse  strikes  and  uncertainty 
of  prices  to  be  paid  under  the  new  imglo-Argentine  Agreement  may  hold 
•up  marketings  in  the  early  loart  of  1946-47.    The  heavy  slaughter  which 
occurred  in  the  early  part  of  1946  was  reflected  in  an  increase  m 
exports  of  3  percent  in  comparison  with  prewar  exports. 

Argentina  continues  to  be  the  principal  meat  exporting  country 
of  the  world.    During  the  1945-46  period,  exports  totaled  over  1.5 
billion  pounds,  37  percent  below  the  record  exports  of  194A.  After 
allowing  for  intra-heni sphere  and  Caribbean  shipments,  Argentina  ex- 
ported about  78  percent  of  her  exportable  surplus  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  more  than  9  percent  going  to  France,  some  6  percent  to 
Belgium,  and  smaller  quantities  to  the  United  States,  lsietherl?nds , 
RJalta,  Italy,  Sweden  and  SiDain.    In  1946-47,  under  the  new  Anglo- 
Argehtine  Agreement,  Argentina  is  comiaitted  to  furnish  a  higher  percent 
of  her  exportable  surnlus  to  the  United  Kingdom  than  vjas  the  case 
during  the  past  year.    Normally,  most  of  the  exportable  meat  surplus 
from  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Paraguay  and  Chile,  v/hen  available,  moves  to 
the  United  Kingdom  market .    In  view  of  the  Anglo-Argentine  Agreement, 
it  is  possible  that  a  greater  quantity  of  the  meat  production  in  these 
countries  will  flow  into  neighboring  countries,  with  lesser  quantities 
going  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
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In  1946-47,  meat  production  in  G&nada  is  expected  to  sliovj  a  slight 
decline  over  the  past  year,  and  consequently  a  decrease  mij  be-  re- 
flected in  "exports  for  the  year.     Slaughter  of  cattle  and  hogs  in 
1946-47  may  be  somewhat  down  from  the  previous  year  (1945-46) ,  because 
of  a  substantial  decrease  in  hog  numbers,  and  sorae  decrease  in  cattle, 
sheep  and  lainbs  during  the  past  two  years.    Although  Canada,  like  the 
South  American  countries,  had  production  greatly  stepped  up  by  the 
war  effort  in  order  to  supply  the  United  Kingdom  with  meat,  her  posi- 
tion in  the  \7orld  export,  market  appears  to  be  somewhat  stronger  than 
in  the  prevjar  era.     This  is  evidenced  by  the  existence  of  long-time 
agreem^ents  between  the  Governraents  of  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
to  supply  the  latter,  with  substantial  quantities  of  bacon  and  other 
meats.     Cajiada's  ability  to  hold  this  position,  hov^ever,  is  dependent 
on  the  interrelationship  betv^een  domestic  prices  of  the  various  grain 
crops,  and  on  foreign  competition  with  other  suppliers.  However, 
during  the  1945-46  production  year,  Canadiarx  exports  were  mere  than 
four  times  the  prewar  level.    For  the  1945-45  period,  Canada  exported 
approximately  729  million  pounds.    About  70  percent  of  those  exports 
went  to  the  United  Kingdom.    The  remainder  of  her  exports  for  the  year, 
except  for  small  quantities  to  the  United  States,  Newfoundland  and 
Caribbean  area,  v/as'  shipped  to  France,  Belgium  and  Netherlands  and 
to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  for 
relief  in  continental  Europe.    The  relief,  shipments  were  made  up 
primarily  of  canned  meat  and  in  some  instances  small  quantities  of 
salt  pork. 

United  States  meat  production  can  be  expected  to  remain  near  the 
1945-46  level,  which  vras  less  than  the  previous  year's  production  of 
22.9  billion  pounds.    From  all  indicrtions,  exports  in  1947  will  be 
drastically  reduced  because  of. the  continued  high  level  of  meat  prices 
in  this  country  and  reduced  purchases  for  relief.    This,  however,  does 
not  include  the  Armj'-'s  requirement  in  foreign  countries. 

In  the  1945-46  production  season.  United  States  exported  about 
1.4  billion  pounds  of  meat,  but  recently  they  were  completely  cut 
off  because  of  large  domestic  requirements.    Of  the  exports  of  1945-46, 
approximately  14  percent  was  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom,  some  47 
percent  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
for  distribution  to  the  continent  of  3<irope,  and  the  remainder  going 
to  United  States'  possessions  and  other  miscellaneous  countries 
throughout  the  world.    The  exports  for  1945-46  v:ere  about  45  percent 
lower  than  the  previous  high  year  of  1943  v/hen  exports  reached  2.5 
billion  pounds.    Prior  to  the  war,  United  States  exports  v/ere  rather 
insignificant,  but  d-jring  the  v/a.r  sizeable  quan.tities  of  meat, were 
shipped  abroad  for  military  and  lend-lease  operations. 

Better  grain  crops  during  the  year  and  improved  prospects  this 
spring  for  crops  and  livestock  in' 1946-47  will  tend  to  reduce  live- 
stock liquidation  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  during  the  •oming  year. 
Meat  production  and  exports  may  be  expected  to  continue  at  about  the 
1945-46  level.    The  great  bulk  of  their  exports  are  shipped  to  the 
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United  Kingdom  with  the  remainder  going  principally  to  other  British 
possessions  in  the  Pacific  and  Middle-  and  J'ar  Eastern  areas.  In 
1945-46,  the  exports,  of  thase  two  Dominions  exceeded  prewar  exports 
by  more  than  24  percent. 

Denmark  and  Eire  also  are  exporting  countries  that  have  shorn 
some  slight  improvement  during  the  year  snd  exports  from  Deniuaric  can 
be  expected  to  increase  further  in  1947.    Any  surplus  of  meat  products 
from  these  two  countries  is.,  finding  a,  ready  market  in  the  United 
Kingdom,    A  small  quantity  of  Deniaark's  production  may  go  to  continen- 
tal Ei-irope.    Shortage  of  feed  grains  and  reduced  breeding  herds  have 
been  holding  their  meat  production  down  to  about  60 -percent  of  prewar. 

Vi/hile  DenL:isrk  is  striving  to  regain  her  position  in  international 
trade,  Norway  is  laaking  a  strong  effort  to  rehabilitate  her  livestock 
industry  and  to  place  it  on  a  self-sufficiency  basis.    Sweden,-  like. 
Deinnark,  Norway  andSEire  at  the  present  tine,  is  dependent  on  imported 
feeds  for  increasing  present  production  levels.    The  livestock  industry 
in  Erance  is  reported  as  making  a  rapid  recovery.    Netherlands  can  be 
expected  to  make  fairly  rapid  recovery  as  soon  as  crop  and  pasture 
lands  are  restored  to  their  former  condition.    Belgium's  meat  produc- 
tion, also,  is  making  reasonable  recovery. 

Some  of  these  countries  will  need  to  continue  importing  some  of 
their  meat  requirements  if  their  level  of  consumption  is  to  be  ir.iproved 
during  the  next  year.    Smtzerland ,  Italy,  Spain  and  others  will 
depend  on  outside  sources  for  much  of  their  meat  requirements.  Any 
substantial  rise  in  consumption  will  depend  chiefly  on  the  availabil- 
ity of  supplies  and  individual  purchasing  power. 

In  the  prevjar  period,  the  Central,  Eastern  and  Southern  European 
countries  produced  ali-iost  sufficient  neat  for  their  immediate  needs. 
Only  Germany,  Italy  and  Austria  imported  small  quantities,  vrtiile 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Yugoslavia  and  Rumania 
exported  meat.    Official  data  for  the  war  and  post-war  periods  are 
not  available,  but  reports  indicate  some  recovery  in  meat  production. 
There,  apparently,  was  considerable  deterioration  in  herds  during 
the  war.     The  recovery  of  meat  production  in  these  countries  is  re- 
ported to  be  retarded  by  shortage  of  feed  grains  and  protein  supple- 
ments, and  xmfavorable  pasture  conditions  on  account  of  drouth,  live- 
stock diseases,  requisitions  of  occupying  troops  and  heavy  war  repara- 
tions in  some  of  the  countries.    Despite  these  difficulties,  these 
countries  can  be  expected  to  improve  their  meat  production  over  the 
next  several  years. 
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Increasing  quantities  of  fresh  fish  were  available  in  1945A6 
especially  in  areas  of  short  food  supply.     Further  expanded  produc- 
tion is  expected  in  1946/47.    Producing  countries  are  enlarging  their 
activities  as  equipment  becomes  available  and  reports  from  many  con- 
snriing  centers  stress  the  contributions  of  fish  to  local  food  supplies. 
Canned  and  salt  fish  continue  under  allocation  vjith  larger  quotas 
available  to  most  areas  this  year. 

Fishing  areas  closed  by  the  i/irar  have  now  been  producing  for  about 
a  year  and  fishing  fleets  are  approaching  their  prewar  capacity.  In 
the  North  Sea,  abundant  catches  are  being  taken.    The  United  Kingdom 
is  meeting  its  own  requirements  and  Norvxay  has  built  up  salt  fish 
production  after  allov:ing  for  a  much  larger  domestic  consumption  of 
fish.    Danish  and  German  vessels  are  also  taking  large  hauls  in  this 
area.    European  vessels  are  reappearing  on  the  Grand  Bank  and  will 
contribute  to  the  food  supply  of  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  In 
the  Pacific,  the  area  open  to  Japanese  fishermen  has  been  enlarged, 
and  while  the  total  cateh  is  about  half  its  prewar  size,  all  is  now 
consumed  in  Japan  and  may  be  60  to  80  percent  of  the  prewar  level  of 
3  million  metric  tons. 

Supplies  of  fresh  fish  in  many  food  deficient  areas  have  not, 
however,  lessened  the  overall  need  for  canned  and  salted  fish.  Most 
of  the  world  supply  of  trese  commodities  remains  under  international 
allocations  through  June  1947.    Production  of  canned  and  salted  fish 
in  1946/47  is  little  changed  from  a  year  earlier  but  some  shift  in 
distribution  will  make  larger  quantities  ax-ailable  this  year  to  normal 
markets  for  these  products. 

Allocable  supplies  of  canned  fish  are  estimated  at  slightly  less 
than  1  billion  pounds  for  the  period  July  1,  1946  to  June  30,  1347. 
This  includes  the  total  production  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  the  exportable  siirplusos  of  other  cou:itries,  principally  Norway, 
Spain, and  Portugal.    The  decline  in  military  requirements  was  only 
partially  offset  by  the  additional  inclusion  of  liNRRA,  and  supple- 
mentary allocations  may  be  available  to  some  areas  later  in  the  jrear. 

Salt  fish  supplies  from  exporting  countries  stepped  up  from  about 
2:75  million  pounds  in  1945/46  to  E93  million  pounds,  dry  salt  basis, 
in  the  current  period.    The  increase  is  due  largely  to  Norvjay's 
surplus  of  124  mallion  pounds.     Other  contributors  to  the  pool  are 
Newfoundland,  Canada,  Denmark,  and  Greenland.     Iceland,  once  the 
third  largest  producer  of  salt  fish,  has  resumed  salting  to  some 
extent  following  the  loss  of  fresh  fish  outlets  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  is  not  participating  in  international  allocations, 

A  review  of  the  procurement  arrangements  made  by  claimants  for 
salted  fish  will  be  made  in  late  1946.    No  price  schedules  were  recom- 
mended in  connection  with  the  program  this  year,  and  in  the  event  of 
undue  delay  in  com.pleting  contracts,  available  supplies  may  be  real- 
located to  insure  utilization. 
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MILK  AITD  DAIRY  PRODITCTS 

Less  milk  and  dairy  products  will  te  availalDle  in  19^-6-U7  than  for  the 
•orevious  year  in  those  countries  of  the  world  contriouting  or  sharing 
divisilDle  supplies.    Reserve  supT)lies  were  much  smaller  at  the  "beginning 
of  the  current  year  thaji  a  year  earlier.     Stocks  that  had  accumulated  under 
wartime  urograms  were  availaMe  for  consumption  in  1945-46,  hut  are  IfJ^^JS 
in  the  current  year,    furthermore,  a  lower  production  is  indicated  in  Uorth 
America,  an  important  supi^lying  area  in  recent  years.     Improvement  in  pro- 
ducing conditions  over  last  year  in  many  consuming  countries  will  result 
a  higher  indigenous  production,  therehy  offsetting  in  part  reduced  supplies 
from  abroad.    The  lower  volume  of  international  shipments  of  dairy  products 
during  19U6-U7  can  "be  largely  attributed  to  expected  decreases  m  United 
States  and  C9,nadian  exnorts.    Trade,  however,  in  specialty  products  will 
probably  show  some  revival. 

The  reduction  in  supplies  of  dairjr  products  available  from  producing 
countries  will  undoubtedly  result  in  smaller  imports  for  buying  countries 
in  western  Europe  and  for  countries  that  have  been  receiving  aid  from 
nmUk.    This  reduction  will  be  especially  applicable  for  cheese  and  canned 
milk.    The  United  Kingdom  is  also  apt  to  receive  less  cheese.  Slightly 
higher  butter  supplies,  however,  may  be  available  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  fluid  milk  supplies  there  are  running  above  a  year  ago. 

In  general,  world  su-nplies  of  dairy  products  in  I9U6-U7  will  be 
appreciably  below  effective  demand  at  prices  that  prevailed  through  last 
year.     While  the  requirements  for  military  forces  and  international  relief 
agencies  will  be  less,  the  demand  on  the  part  of  buying  nations  and  com- 
mercial handlers' will  continue  strong,  particularly  for  canned  milk  and 
dried  whole  milk. 

Prospective  higher  butter  production  in  Denmark  and  Few  Zealand  m.ay 
result  in" slightly  larger  supplies  entering  world  trade,    World  output, 
however,  is  currently  less  than  three-fourths  of  prewar  levels.     The  _ 
-  strong  demand  for  cheese  in  the  United  States  and  reduced  production  m  . 
Canada  may  materially  reduce  the  quantity  available  for  international  _ 
movement  in  I9U6-U7,  compared  to  the  previous  year.     Stocks  are  also  at 
a  lower  level.    A  similar  situation  exists  with  respect  to  canned  milk. 
Production  is  sharoly  lower  in  ITorth  America,  the  main  source  of  supply, 
,  and  domestic  demand  continues  high.    The  supplies  of  sweetened^condensed 
'  milk  are  especially  short  of  overall  demand.     The  output  of  dried  milk 
has  been  well  m.aintained  in  most  producing  countries  and  supplies  have 
been  further  augmented  by  resumption  of  production  in  ^the  Netherlands. 
Supplies  of  non-fat  dry  milk  solids  are  reasonably  adequate  but  the  demand 
for  dried  whole  milk  has  been  large.  . 

In  Canada  and  United  States,  heaver  culling  of  milk  cows  has  occurred  in 
the  past  year  because  of  uncertainty  in  returns  for  milk  and  the  relatively 
high  prices  paid  for  animals  for  slaughter.    As  a  result,  the  number  of 
milk  cows  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  mid-19U6  was  4  and  2  percent, 
res-oectively,  below  a  year  earlier.    These  sharp  declines  can  be  only 
partially  offset  by  a  higher  output  per  cow  that  may  come  from  heavier 
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feeding?.     Feed  supT)lies  for  the  current  year  may       nore  readily  avail- 
aMe  ^out  T^rices  are  ejected  to  average  higher      The  governrnents  of 
the  2  countries  are  urging  a  lower  rate  of  culling  as  a  irear.s  of  holding 
up  roilk  supplies. 

In  19U6-U7  Argentina  is  likely  to  erport  still  less  in  the  -.ay  of 
dairy  products  than  in  the  previous  year.    High  grain  ,   .  ^ 

caused  pastures  to  he  ploughed  up  and  higher  heef  f  ^^^J^^f^^f  ^^jjj 
en^^hasis  on  raising,  of  stock  for  heef  prod^oction  at  ^^-^^^f  ^^^^^ 
and  dairy  products.    .Strong  domestic  derr.and  vill  also  tend  to  reduce 
supplies  for  export.  .. 

ITew  Zeal.M  is  ejected  to  export  more  hutter  and  ^^^^^^^/^^^^'^^"^^ 
tha.  in-tbe  past  season  ^.hen  supplies  .^re  reduced  hy  a  J^-ere  summer 
drought.     Incrersed  quantities  of  fertilizer  and  "better  supplies  of 
other  items  should  favor  a  good  year. 

Conditions  in  the  more  important  dairying  districts  of  Australia 
are  very  favorahle  for  a  high  level  of  output  this  ^^J^J^' 
improvement  has  heen  experienced  over  the  adverse  ^^^f 
2  and  ^  years  ago.     High  levels  of  output  are  expected  for  hutter.  ■ 
cheete:  cann;dlnd  drifd  milk,  although  the  first  2  will  not  reach  the 
record  output  reached  in  the  early  years  of  the  vraT. 

Because  of  higher  cow  numhers  in  the  United  Kingdom.  ^l^^  l^cTiln 
tion  in  iqU6-UT  is  expected  to  reach  record  levels,  although  T^roduction 
per  cow  will  still  he^helow  prewar  levels,    ^^ossihle  improvement  in 
?eed  supplies  m.ay  forestall  necessity  for  some  ^^^^^^^^^^^^.^J^^^jf 
and  permit  appreciable  increase  in  output  per  cow.    Production  has 
Sown  a  steady  improvement  throughout  I9U6.    Milk        ^^^f^^^^^^^^^^^  ' 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  any  increase  m  output  will  readily  he  ah 
sorhed  in  fluid  consumption.     Only  during  the  season  f 
tion  will  any  appreciable  quantity  of  milk  he  used  m  the  manufacture, 
of  dairy  products. 

with  some  Rdaitions  of  heifers  to  milking  herds  and  f"™^^'-^ 
forage  conditions,  dairy  production  in  ™st  countries  in  '-^t^^^f 
central  Euroi^e  has  iBoroved  apiDreciaMy.  oyer  last  y'^"'^; . 
cow  is  expected  to  show  so,ne  increase  in  19U6-U7  °^f^'ll^ll%llll^ 
year.    Howe.er,  total    11.  output  Is  s  x      apprec  a. ly  ^^^^^l 
as  output  per  cow  had  fallen  on  tne  a\erc.ge  itlh.  ±  j 
the  end  of  the  war.  ,     ■  . 

iHproTOd  facilities  and  transportation  for  handling  ^llk  in^rope 
should  Result  in  far  better  distribution  of  J^^''^^  ^^tor? 

vear  earlier.    Ur^ban  centers  of  population  will  still  suffer,  ^oweTer, 
froi;;  Insuffi;ient  supplies  of  nilk  and  other  protective  foods  during 
the  winter. 
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Improvement  in  milk  production  ner  cow  offers  the  greatest  100 ssi- 
"bility  to  improve  the  supplj/  of  milk  and  dairy  products.     An  average 
improvement  in  output  this  year  over  last  of  5  percent  in  western  and 
central  Europe  would  result  in  ahout  5  "billion  pounds  more  milk  and  an 
average  increase  of  10  percent,  ahout  10  "billion  pounds  more  m.ilk. 
Increases  within  this  range  would  more  than  offset  the  supplies  re- 
ceived from  ahroad  in  19^5-^6.    Compared  to  prewar,  however,  there  will 
"be  less  milk  in  19^6-^7  for  all  uses. 

Fewer  eggs  and  egg  products  will  be  availphle  in  the  19^6-U7 
consumption  year  to  holster  the  supply  of  protein  foods  than  in  the 
previous  year.    This  will  reflect  the  short  world  supplies  of  feed 
ths.t  have  existed  for  a  number  of  months.     Also  stocks  of  egg  TDroducts 
accumulated  for  war  purposes  that  were  supplied  in  19^5-^6  to  food 
deficient  countries  will  not  he  available  this  year.    Egg  consumption 
in  the  principal  exporting  countries  will  be  about  the  same  as  last 
year  except  Dossibly  in  the  United  States,  where  consuT^iiotion  m.ay  be 
lower.     Slightly  larger  su-oi^lies  of  eggs  in  shell  and  dried  form  may 
be  available  in  the  United  Kingdom.     Indigenous  supplies  in  continental 
Europe  will  tend  to  improve  during  the  next  s'-ear,  but  -oroduction  still 
remains  considerably  below  prewar. 

In  19^6-^7,  export  supplies  of  about  koO  million  dozens  of  eggs 
(shell  eauivalent)  may  be  availa.ble  from,  the  5  "Drincipal  countries  of 
United  States,  Ca.nada,  Australia,  Argentina,  and  Denmark.    This  will  be 
about  20  Dercent  below  the  ISk^-hG  exports  of  about  500  million  dozens. 
United  States  exoorts  of  eggs  a,re  expected  to  dror)  sharrily  comroared  with 
last  year  but  those  of  Canada  and  Australia  to  increase.     About  one- 
fourth  of  the  exoort  supplies  will  m:0ve  as  shell  eggs  and  the  bala.nce 
in  dried  and  frozen  form. 

As  im-Dort  requirements  for  the  United  Kingdom  alone  may  be  as  much 
as  U50  million  dozen  (shell  equivalent)  it  snveRTs  that  demand  in  im.- 
porting  countries  will  readily  absorb  all  available  suTD-nlies  in  19^6-U7. 
Prom  25  to  50  million  dozen  shell  eggs,  together  with  some  dried  eggs, 
Can  be  expected  to  move  commercially  to  other  countries. 

At  present  eggs  continue  to  be  rationed  in  most  countries  of  Europe 
as  TDroduction  continues  considerably  below  prewa.r  and  far  short  of  demand. 
Production  is  expected  to  be  at  satisfactory  levels  only  in  Belgium  and 
Sweden,    Production  is  much  less  satisfactory  in  Norway,  Finland, 
Netherlands,  Switzerland  and  Italy.     In  the  Balkans  production  ha.s  im- 
proved somewhat  over  the  low  levels  of  last  year. 


